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CHAPTER I 
I 

WHAT IS THE PROMISE OP AMSBICAN LIirB'f 

IHE average American is nothing if not patriotic.'.*'.''.^The 
Americans are 6Ued," saya Mr. Emil Reicb in his "Success 
mg the Nations," "with auch an implicit and absolute eonfi-i 
re in their Union and tn their future success that any remark 
!r than laudatory is inacceptable to the majority of them, 
have had many opportunitiea of hearing public speakers in 
frica cast doubts upon the very existence of God and of Provi- 
:e, question the historic nature or veracity of the whole fabric 
^ristianity; but never has it been our fortune to catch the 
test -whisper of doubt, the slightest want of faith, in the chief 
of Aj neric a — unlimited belief in the fqtiiie. of America." 
H«ch'a method of emphasis may not be very happy, but the 
tance of what he says is true. The faith of Americans in their 
country is religious, if not in its intensity, at any rate in its i 
(fit absolute and universal authority. It pervades the idr 
ireatbe. As children we hear it asserted or implied in the con- 
tion of our elders. Every new stage of our educational 
ling provides some additional testimony on its behalf, News- 
trs and noveUsts, orators and playwrights, even if they are 
! else, are at least loyal preachers of the Truth. The skeptic j 
>t coDtroverted ; he is overlooked. It constitutes the kind • 
ilh which is the implication, rather than the object, of thought, ' 
DonsciousJy or unconsciously it enters largely into our personal 
ik» II. fonuative influence. We may distrust and dislike much 
the name of our country by our fellow-couutry- 
'jountry itself, its democratic system, and '\\& v^OSc 
id are above suspicion. 
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Of rouFKo, Americans liave no'nion'i-, 
and good faith. Englishu'en return 
not lining bom anything but an Eugli 
Imtirtcs aa well as in, comic operas. 
niul proi'bims the. idc^a that France i; 
ouuntry and satisSe^ be&t tbe needs of 
ti^IIlgonce. The Russian, whoae poli' 
not ftcrrn enviable to bis foreign cout< 
of a mysUpfilly glorified Russia, wbif 
insipidity t-fie figures of the "Pax iin 
Trance 'enlightemng the world. E 
as Ufi-ijatlonaHty is thoroughly alive, !;■ 
m^nt of some such faith. But ' 
*K'twccn the faith of, say, an Eii^ 
and tliat of an American in the 
tents of an Englishman's national 
I His patriotism is anchored to tbe 

■ Britain aod restricted thereby. 
" to be more preoccupied with tin 

I institutions aiid traditions than he 
national possibilities of the futui 
tional fabric does, indeed, impli 
but the national idoatism of an 
Frenchman, is heavily mortgagee 
and cannot honestly escape the del 
to offer faithful allegiimce to a u\ 
institutioos, social forms, and int 
that his couutr}^ is exposed to mi 
I mature emancipation thui it is 

■ France is the only European counj 
" headway towards a better future 

break with its past, and the results i 
served for other European counthE 
an example. 

Tbe higher American pat 
loyalty to historical tradit 

VeetioB of an ide^I . 
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of wonderful and more than natioiui poeaibifitieB. " Neither] 

n or tra ditiQg." sajTS Professor Hugo MunsteriMrg in falsi 

on "The Americ&as," "aor^the actual past, binds tfae 

ican to his countrvniPn_. but raih o' t he future which together 

aie building.'' This t-isiDn of a better future is not, perhaps, 

clouded for the present generation of Americans as it was for 

former generations; but in spite of a more friendly ac- 

tance with ail sorts of obstacles and pitfaUs. our country is 

figured in the imagination of its citizens ais the Land of Prom- 

Thcy still believe that somehow and sometime eometbing 

,tcr wilJ happen to good Americans than has happened to men 

other couutrj'; and this belief, vague, innocent, and uoin- 

ed though it be, is tfae espres^oa of an essential constituent 

r national ideal. The past should mean less to a European 

it do^ to an American, and the future should mean more. 

be sure, American life cannot with impunity be wreufhed vio- 

from its moorings any more than the life of a European 

itiy can; but our American past, compar ed to that of any' 

couptryl baa a ch aracter au its ot^ti. Its peculiarity] 

sts, not iiiereTy in its bre^-ityf but in the fact that from the 

g it has been informed by anjdea. From the beginnu 

means have been anticipating and projecting a better future.] 

m the beginning the Land of Democracy has been figured aa 

Land of Promise. Thus the American's loyalty to the national 

ition rather affirms than denies the imaginative projection 

I better future. An America which was not the Land of 

mise, which was not informed by a prophetic outlook and a 

re or less constructive ideal, would not be the America be- 

tbed to us by our forefathers. Iq cherishing the PromisaJ 

better national future t he American is fulfilling rather 

riling the substance of the national tradition. 

m, however, Americans talk of their country aa the 

im, a question may well be raised as to precu 
- Thi'j Diean, of course, la general, that 
4,.ni..rK;Tig better in store for tbem indii.'idi 
->■ the p^t or the present; but a 
"ingdjscloses certain amHguitw 
wbkh thra better futuie wA\ 
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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE 

cans either individuaUy or aa a nation? And how Ib this Pro 
to be fulfilled? Will it fulfill itself, or doea it imply certaii 
Bponaibilities? If so, what responBibilities? When we spea 
a young man's career as promising, we mean that his abilities 
opportunities are such that he is likely to become rich or faa 
or powerful; and this judgment does not of course imply, 
as we are concernedj any responisibility. It ia merely a pro 
baaed upon past performances and proved qualities. Bu 
career^ which from the standpoint of an outsider is mere 
anticipation, becomes for the young man himeelf ft serious 
For him, at all events, the better future will not merely ha; 
He will have to do Bomething to deserve it. It may be wt' 
by unforeseen obstacles^ by unsuspected infirmities, or by 
critical error of judgment. So it is with the Promise of Ame 
hfe. From the point of view of an immigrant this Promise 
consist of the anticipation of a better future, which he can i 
merely by taking up his residence on American soil; but on 
' has become an American, the Promise can no longer remain m 
* an anticipation. It becomes in that case a responsibility, ^ 
■ requires for its fulfillment a "certain kind of behavior on th( 
of himself and hia fellow-Americans. And when we attem] 
define the Promise of American life, we are obliged, also, to dei 
the kind of behavior wliielh the fulfillment of the Promise de: 
The distinction between the two aspects of America as a 
of Promise made in the preceding paragraph is sufficiently ob 
but it is usually slurred by the average good American p; 
The better future, which is promised for himself, his c 
d for other Americans, is chiefly a matter of confident 
ifltion. He looks upon it very much as a friendly oui 
might look on some promising individual career. The 
future is understood by him as something which fulfills 
He calls his country, not only the Lai^d of Promise, bi 
Land of Destiny. It is fairly launched on a brillianl, am 
cesaful career, the continued prosperity of which is prop 
by the very momentum of its advance. As Mr. H. G. WeJI 

Lin "The Future in America," "When one talks to an Am 
of his national purpose^ he seems a little at a loss; if one i 
^hia national destiny, he responds with alacrily." The 
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ority of Americans would expect a book written about "The 
nise of Ajnerican Life " to contain chiefly a fanciful description 
he glorious American future — a sort of Utopia up-to-date, 
ted in the land of Good-Enough, and flying the Stars and 
pes. They might adniit in words that the achievement of 
glorious future implied certain responai bill ties, but they 
lid not regard the admission either as startling or novel. Such 
lonsibilities were met by our predecessors; they will be met 
BUT followers, Inasmuch as it is the honorable American past 
ch prophesies on behalf of the better American future, our 
onal responsibility consists fundamentally in remaining true 
aditional ways of behavior, etandards, and ideals- What we 
ericans have to do in order to fulfill our national Promise is 
eep up the good work — to continue resolutely and cheerfully 
ig the appointed path. 

he reader who expects this book to contain a collection of 
iotic prophecies will be disappointed. I am not a prophet 
y sense of the word, and I entertain an active and intense 
ke of the foregoing mixture of optimism, fatalism, and_con- 
ati^. To conceive the better American future as a coaeum- 
on which will take care of itself, — as the necessary result 
ur customary conditions, institutions, and ideas, — persistence 
uch a conception is admirably designed to deprive American 
of any promise at ail, The better future which Americans 
K»e to build is nothing if not an idea which must in certain 
tt&l respects emancipate them from their past, American 
ory contains much matter for pride and congratulation, and 
lb matter for regret and humiHation. On t^e whole, it is a past 
'tf loyal American has no reason to feel ashamed, chiefly 
■ I l»as throughout been made better than it was by the 
a better future; and the American of to-day and to- 
■ti'jst remain true to that traditional vision. He must 
ir-.-^i to sacrifice to that traditional vision even the tra- 
American ways of realizing it. Such a sacrifice is, I 
oneoing to be demanded; and unles.9 it Ib made, American 
Cr&doally cease to have any specific Promise. 
ly fruitf ul promise of which the life of any mdWidu-aX "S 
ed, Is a promise determined by an. \ie.i 
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Such a promise is to be fulSIk'd, not by sanguine autici^ 

r not by a conservative imitation of past achievemejits^ b 

laborious, siiigle-miDcled, clear-sighted, and fearless wot 

' the promising career of any individual is not determined 

' specific and worthy purpose, it rapidly drifts into a mere p 

of success; and even If such a pursuit is successful, whi 

promiae it may have had, is buried in the grave of its trii 

So it is with anation. If its promise is anything more than a 

bf power find success, that addition must derive its value f 

[purpose; because in the moral world the future exists oi 

Si workshop in which a purpose is to be realized., Each ( 

several leading European nations is possessed of'^pecific pi 

determined for the most part by the pressure of historic! 

cumstances; but the American nation is committed to a pi 

(which ia not merely of historical manufacture. It is oomi 
to the realization of the democratic [dcalj .and if its Proi 
to be fulfilled, it must be prepared to follow whithersoi 
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ideal may lead. 

No doubt Americans have in some measure always 

their national future as an ideal to be fulfilled. Their an 

tions have been uplifting as well as con6deut and vajngl< 

. They have been prophesying not merely a safe aud triumi 

but also a better, future. The ideal demand for some sort o 

vidual and social amelioration has always accompanied evei 

vainest flights of patriotic prophecy. They may never 

. sufficiently realized that this better future, just in so far a 

^ better, will have to be planned and constructed rather than i\ 

of its own momentum; but at any rate, in seeking to disen 

and emphasize the idea! implications of the Aniericaa na 

Promise, I am not wholly false to the accepted American. tra< 

Even if Americans have neglected these ideal impli< 

if they have conceived the better future as contu, .^ d 

*a larger portion of familiar benefits, the ideal demand, n^-verllj 
■■^3 always been palpably present; and if it can be >- 
^^he dominant aspect of the American tradition, that U. 
r be transformed, but it will not be \iolated. 

Furthermore, much as we may dislike the American 
take the fulfillment of out national Promise ft 
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t that aucb s. diaposition exists in its present volume and vigor 
aande resptctful consideration. It has its roots in the salient 
idilions of American life, and in tiie actual experience o( the 
ierican people. The national Promise, as it is popularly under- 
)d, h.as in a way been fuiiilling itself. If the underlying con- 
ions were to remain much as they have been, the prevalent 
[ture of optimism, fatalism, and conservatism might retain a 
nidable measure of justification; and the changes which are 
ing place in the underlying conditions and in the scope of Ameri- 

national experience afford the most reasonable expectation 
t this state of mind will undergo a radical alteration. It is 

conditions which are f orcing Americans to choose between 
conception ollheir national Promise as a process ai^'Mi id S^l. 
>re, however, the nature of these novel conditions and their 
lificance can be considered, we must examine with more care 

relation between the earher American economic and social 
ditjons and the ideas and in-stitutions associated with them. 
by a better understanding of the popular tradition, only by 
umlyBiB of its merits and its difficulties, can we reach a more 
liBtent and edifying conceptioa of the Promise of American 

HOW THE PROMISE HAS BEEN RSALIZEa) 

the conditions of American life have tended to encourage 

ff generous, and irresponsible optimism. As compared to 

jpeaos, Americans have been very much favored by circum- 

10(96. Had it not been for the Atlantic Ocean and the virgki 

lemesB, the United States would never have been the Land 

'romise. The European Powers have been obhged from the very 

iitionj9 of their existence to be more circumspect and less con- 

cnt of the future. They are always by way of fighting for their 

lionaJ Security and integrity. With possible or actual enemies 

(Ihor Several frontiers, and with their land fully occupied by 

own population, they need above all to be strong, to b 

BtiotiB, to be united, and to be opportune in their policy and 

ivior. The case of France shows the danger of iieg,\ev;\,Vn.^ \.Yu 

tal stren^h, while at the some time ptiVYajiAervs 
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witb ideas and projects of human amelioration. Bismarck al 
Cavour seized the opportunity of making extremely usefi 
Germany and Italy the irrelevant and vacillating idealism 
the timid absolutism of the third Napoleon. Great Britain 
occupied in this re&pect a better situation than has the Continei 
Powers. Her insular Security made her more independent of 
menaces and comphcationa of foreign politics, and left her fr 
be measurably liberal at home and immeasurably imperial ab 
Yet Ebe has made only a circumspect use of her freedom. _Bi 
liberalism was forged almost exclusively for the British pi 
and the EnHsB peace for colonial subject^^. Great Britain 

"Eave afforded better than France to tie its national life to an 
national idea, but the oiJy idea in which Britons have n 

•believed was that of British security, prosperity, and power. 

(the case of our own country the advantages possessed by Eng 
have been ampli6ed and extended. The United States was divid 
from the mainland of Europe not by a channel but by an oci 
Its dimensiona were continental rather than insular. We 
for the most part freed from alien interference, and could, 
as we dared, experiment with political and social ideals. 
land was unoccupied, and its settlement offered an unpreced 
area and abundance of economic opportunity. After the Revol 
tion the whole political and social organization was renes 
and made both more serviceable and more flexible. Under 
happy circumstances the New World was assuredly destine! 
become to its Jahabitauts a Land of Promise, — a land in w 
men were offered a fairer chance and a better future than the 
which the Old World could afford. 

No more explicit expression has ever been given to the w^ 
which the Land of Promise was first conceived by its children t 
in the "Letters of an American Farmer." This book was wri 
by a French immigrant, Hector St. John de CrSvecceur be 
the Revolution, and is informed by an intense consciousneas oi 
difference between conditions in the Old and in the New Wt 
"W^at, then, is an American^ this new man?" asks the Penn 
vanian farmer. "He is either a European or the descendan 
a European; hence the strange mixture of blood, which you 
find in no other country. . . . 
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' He becomes an American by being received in the broad lap of 
great Alma Mater. Here individuals of all nations are melted 
Dto a new race of men, whose labors and prosperity will one day 
taose great changes in the world. Here the rewards of his industry 
jw with equal stepa the progress of his labor; this labor i 
ided OB the basis of self-inierest ; can it want a stronger allure 
t? Wives and children, who before in vain demanded a morsel 
)read, now fat and frolicsome, gladly help their father to clear 
&e Selda, whence exuberant crops are to arise to feed them all; 
lOUt any part being claimed either by a despotic prince, a rich. 
>ot, or a mighty lord. . . . The American is a new man, who 
upon new principles; he must therefore entertain new ideas 
iriff^hew opinionia. " From involuntary idleness^ servile 
^ndence, penury, and useless labor, he has passed to, toils of 
'ery different nature rewarded by ample subsistence. Thia ia 
American." A ( 

thongh the foregoing is one of the first, it is also'^e of the 
expUcit descriptions of the fundamental American; and it 
es to be analyzed with some care. According to this French 
ivert. the American is a man, or the descendant of a man, who 
emigrated from Europe chiefly because he expects to be better 
in the New World to enjoy the fruits of his own labor. The 
eption implies, consequently, an Old World, in which the 
tnary man cannot become independent and prosperous, and, j 
he other hand, a New World in which economic opportunities H 
much more abundant and accessible. America has been * 
^pled by Europeans primarily because they expected in that 
itry to make more money more easily. To the Em-opean 
rant — that is, to the aliens who have been converted into 
fricans by the advantages of American life — the Promise 
lerica has consisted largely in the opportunity which it offered 
!'-' independence and prosperity. Whatever else the 
.ire, of which Europeans anticipate the enjoyment in 
ica, may contain, these converts will consider themselves 
unless they are in a tneasure reBeved of the curse of 
^f ty. 
:is conception of American life and its Promise is a^ Tftud 
to-day as it nraa in 1780. iLs e.Ypression has tio dou^A \ie.' 
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modified during four generatiotis of democratic political inde 
■ encR, but tbe modi&cation has consisted of an expansion 
development rather tlian of a transposition. The native Ame: 
like the aliea immigrant, conceives the better future which a 
himself and other men in America as fuadameutally a fu' 
in which ecoaomic prosperity will be still more abundant and 
more accessible than it has yet been either here or abroad, 
alteration or attenuation of this demand has been pci^mi 
With all their profesaions of Christianity their national Id' 
/"mains thoroughly worldly. They do not want either for t 
)seives or for their descendants an indefinite future of povert; 
/deprivation in this worid, redeemed by beatitude in the _ 
^he Promise, which bulks so large in their patriotic outloo 
a promise of comfort and prosperity for an ever increasing majo 
of good Americans. At a later stage of their social developn 
they may come to believe that they have ordered a larger sup 
of prosperity than the economic factory is capable of produc 
Those who are already rich and comfort^able^ and who are ke^ 
alive to the diflSculty of distributing these benefits over alai 
social area, may come to tolerate the idea that poverty and fl 
are an essential part of the social order. But as yet this traditii 
European opinion has found few echoes in America, even am 
the comfortable and the rich. The general belief still is * 
Americans are not destined to renounce, but to enjoy. 

Let it be immediately added, however, that this eeono 
ndependcuce and prosperitxhaa always been abaoliitely associi 
the_Ameirican__Biiad with . free^ailitical institutions. ' 
"American Farmer" traced the good fortune of the Euroi 
immigrant in America, not merely to the abundance of ecoW 
opportunity, but to the fact that a ruling class of abbots and 1( 
had no prior claim to a large share of the products of the i 
He did not attach the name of democracy to the improved poll 
and social institutions of America, nud when the political di 
ences between Great Britain and her American colonies 
minated in the Revolutionary War, the converted *'Am« 
Farmer" was filled with anguish 'at this violent assertion <J 
"New Americanism." Nevertheless he was fully alive i(\ 
benefits which the immigrant enjoyed from a larf^er da^. 
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tical aiid aocial freedom; and ao, of coursej have been all th 
intelligenli, of the European coaverts to Americamarn. A 
aumber of them, particularly during the early years, came 
rleas for the purpose of making money than for that of escap- 
ifrran European political and rehgious peraecution. America 
always been conventionally conceived, not merely as a Ian 
'abuadant and accessible economic opportunities, but also aa 
efuge for the oppressed; and the immigrant ships are crowded 
th during times of European famine and during times of politi 
slution and persecution. 

levitably, however, this aspect of the American Promise has 
lergone certain important changes since the establishment 
jour national independence. When the colonii5ts succeeded i 
scipating themselves from political allegiance to Great Britain, 
were confronted by the task of organizing a stable and effi- 
it government without encroaching on the freedom, which was; 
. at that time traditionally associated with American life. The' 
fik was by no means an. easy one, aad required for its performjince 
application of other political principles than that of freedom, 
men who were responsible for this great work were not, per- 
39, entirely candid in recognizing the profound modificati6n8 
their traditional ideas which their constructive political work 
implied; but they were at all events fully aware of the great 
^portauce of their addition to the American idea. That idea, 
Je not ceasing to be at bottom economic, became more than 
politicfil and social in its meaning and contents. The Landry 
[Freedom became in the course of time also thej ^and of Equalitr-^ 
be special American-political system, the construction of which ' 
; predicted in the "Farmer's " assertion of the necessary novelty 
American modes of thought and action, was made espiicitlvj 
uncompr6misingIy, democratic; and the success of thi 
jocratic political system was. indissolubly associated in th 
lerican mind with the persisten ce of abxmd ant and widel 
economic prosperity Our democratic institution t 
le in a sense the' guarantee that prosperity would contJnU* 
abundant and acceaiable. In case the maiouV^ q^ 
icuns BTJv not prosperous, there would be grava te^iSOT 
tiiat our institatioas were not doing thevt 
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The more consciously democratic Americans became, howi 
the lees they were satisEed with a conception of the Pron 
Landj which went qo farther than a pervasive economic prosp{ 
guaranteed by free institutions. The amelioration pronuse 
aliens and to future Americans was to possess its moral and 9 
aspects. The implication was, and still is, that by virtue of 
more comfortable and less trammeled lives which Ameii 
were enabled to lead, they would constitute a better society 
would become in genera! a worthier set of men. The con£d 
which American institutions placed in the American citizen 
considered equivalent to a greater faith in the excellence of_hua 
fnature. In our favored land political hberty and economic 
J porlunity were by a process of raifural education inevitably in,^ 
I'yor" individual and social amelioration. In Europe the pa 
did not have a fair chance. Population Increased more qid 
than economic opportunities, and the opportunities which 
exist were largely mooopoliaed by privileged claeses. P« 
waB lodged in the hands of a few men, whose interest depci 
upon keeping the people in a condition of economic and polii 
servitude; and in this way a divorce was created between i 
vidual interest and social stability and welfare. The Intel 
of the privileged rulers demanded the perpetuation of un 
inBtitutions. The interest of the people demanded a revolutioi 
upheaval. In the absence of such a revolution they hai 
BuflB.cient inducement to seek their own material and mora! 
provement. The theory was proclaimed and accepted as a ji 
fication for this system of popidar oppression that men wera 
to be trusted to take care of themselves — that they could be n 
BociaUy useful only by the severest measurea of moralj reli^ 
and political discipline. The theory of the American demoa 
and its practice was proclaimed to be the antithesis of this Euroj 
theory and practice. The people were to be trusted rather i 
1 suspected and disciplined. They must be tied to their cou; 
'Iby the strong bond of self-interest. Give them a fair chg 
liftiid the natural goodness of human nature would do the 
llndividual and public interest will, on the whole, coindde, 
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y, and its success will constitute an enormous Btridi 
^uman amelioratioD. Just because our system m at 
^borough test of the ability of human nature to respond 
ijy to a fair cbauce, tbe issue of the experiment is bound 

more than national importance. The American system 
gr the highest hope of an excellent worldly life that man 
ftyet ventured, — the hope that men can be improv 
^jeing fettered, that they can be saved without eve 
aly being nailed to the cross. 

ire the claims advanced on behalf of \ \\f> AmPT-if-an ayHt-am ; 
lin certain Umits this system has made good. Americana 
en more than usually prosperous. They have been more 
jally free. They have, on the whole, made their freedom* 
jpcrity contribute to a higher level of individual and social 
ce. Most assuredly the average Americanized American 
a- a more intelligent, a wiser, nor a better man than th 

European; but he is likely to be a more_energetic ani 
one. Out of a million well-eatabliahed Americans, tak 
oinately from all occupations and conditions, compared 
responding assortment of Europeans, a larger proportion 
nner will be leading alert, active, and useful hves, Within 
locial area there will be a smaller amount of social wreckage 
irger amount of wholesome and profitable achievement. 
as of the American people is, on the whole, more deeply 
more thoroughly awake, more asaertive in their personal 
», and more confident of satisfying them. _ In a word^ theyi 
p f^livCr and they mus t_be credited with the moral and 
rr^efit at tarhJng _ta-a.larger amount of vitality, 
ermore, this greater individual vitality^ although intimately 
A wtththe superior agriculturalandindustrtal opportunities 
fcuntry, has oot been due exclusively to such advantages. 
mHy the vast areas of cheap and fertile land which have 
utiuuously available for settlement have contributed, 

to the abundance of AmericaQ prosperity, but also to the 
n of American character and institutions; and im- 
ly many of the economic and political evils which are now 
J offensively obtrusive are directly or indirectly deiWEA 
)OJi^stf(>a of certain important etiop-OTflaj^ 
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f&OBtD: 

h«ve eoHtiibated am 
of Ammeaa Me aa hnc its 
Opportunities. 
The JBcrwMed moBtmlbam aj Amonaai. Bfe, botli ia itopa 
and itamaaB, ungneatiiMaMy h— a eooMdnmhle maiml »od 
valuer U»thebc^«i^;tiieiMlypoBflifcbBpniimg.ofal 
Kfo for th« people as imfividtialB and for sooetj. So long 
Cntat majority o/ the poor in any country are inert and are 
iaf vitboui any hope of sobstanti&l rewards in thi? irtH-ld, tbe j 
associated ble o/ that community rests oo an equivocal foundl 
Ita moral aad social order is tted to &a economic sx'stem \ 
starvw and mutilates the great majority of the populatioa 
under such coaditions its religion necessarily b^-comes a spj 
dn^, administered for the purpose of subduing the popul^ 
content and relieving the popular misery. Tbe only wa^ 
^^EHOciatcd life of such a community can be radically improi. 
H^ the leavening of the inert popular mass. Theif wants m< 



u^eii -aiK^ m\i8t be 



be aI^M|Bed i 



and increased ViU^ %\i«n 
.uadred yeaia evtr^. 
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las made a great stride in the direction, of arousing its poorer 
asto be more wholesomely active, discontented, and expectant; 
ur own country has succeeded in traveling farther in ttiis 
ion than has any other, and it may well be proud of its acUieve- 
That the American political and economic system hits 
iplished so much on behalf of the ordinary man dors coa- 

the fairest hope that men have been j ustified in eatcrtain- 

a better worldly order; and any higher social achievement, 
America may hereafter reach, must depend upon an im- 
d perpetuation of this proceag. The mass of mankind must 
msed to still greater activity by a still more abundant satis^ 
n of their needs, and by a consequent increase of their 
saive discontent. 

e most discriminating appreciation, which I have ever read, 
social value of American national achievement has been 
m by Mr. John B. Crazier; and the importance of the matter 
!h that it will be well to quote it at length. Says Mr. Crozier 
chftpti^r on " Reconstruction in America," in the third volume 
" History of Intellectual Development " : "There [in America] 
nral equality of sentiment, springing out of and resting on 

d equality~or material anff social conditions, has been the 
ige of the people from the earliest times. . . - This broad 
ml equality of sentiment, rooted in equal material oppor' 
:C6, equal education, equal laws, equal opportunities, and 

access to all positions of honor and trust, has just sufficient 
ality mixed with it — in the shape of greater or less mental 
rmeots, higher or lower degrees of culture, larger or smaller 
lial possessions, and so on ^to keep it sweet and hum,anj 

at the Mame time it is all so gently graded, aud marked by 
tioDB BO easy and natural, that no gap was anywhere to be 

erod on which to found an order of privilege or caste- Now 
uality Uke this, with the erectness, independence, energy, 
litiative it brings with it, in men, sprung from the loins of 
iperial race is a posses.'sion, not for a nation only, but for 
■ " ilself and for humanity. It is the distinct raising of 
Jy of a, people to a higher level, and so brings civilizn- 
» nearer its goal. It Is the first successful atleinp\i\n- 
\y, aaCui-ai equality which s\io-uii4. 
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reach down to the foundations of the state and to the gT< 
of men; and in its results corresponds to what in otherj 
(excepting, perhaps, in luxury alone) has been attained 
the few, — the succesaful and the ruling spirits. To I 
therefore, to barter it or give it away, would be in the lai 
of Othello 'such deep damnation that nothing else oould a 

d would be an irreparable loss to the world and to civilizi 

Surely no nation can ask for a higher and more generous | 
than that which Mr. Crozier renders to America in the fon 
quotation, and its value is increased by the source from! 
it cooaes. It is written by a man who, as a Canadian, has 1:^ 

iportunity of knowing American life well without being | 
in its favor, and who, as the historian of the intellectual dq 
ment of our race, haa made an exhaustive study of the cjj 
tions both of the ancient and the modem worlds. Nothii 
soberly added to It on behalf of American national aq 

ent, but neither^hould it be diminished by any imnj 
idea and phrase, /rhe American economic, political, and 
orgamzatioD has given to its citizens the benefits of uu 
prosperity, political liberty, and a wholesome natural eqi 
and this achievement is a gain, not only to Americans, but 
world and to civiUzationH 

m 



HOW THE PnomSB 18 TO BE REAUZED 



In the preceding section I have been seeking to render j 
to the actual achievements of the American nation. A to 
manifest individual and social value has been wrought; aoj 
work, not only explains the expectant popular outlook toj 
the future, but it partially determines the character as disting 
from the continued fulfillment of the American national Pi 
The better future, whatever else it may bring, must bring 
rate a continuation of the good things of the past. The 
of its fulfillment must find an appropriate setting in the fa 
American social and economic scenery. No matter how remi 
end may be^ no matter what unfamiliar sacrifices may eve: 
he required on its behalf, the substance of the existing 
ment must conatitate a veritable beginning, because o; 
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ition can the attribution of a peculiar Promise to Ameriuan 
ind a specific warrant. On no other condition would our 
Mial Promise constitute more than an admirable but irrelevant 
] and social aspiration. 

iC moral and social aspiration proper to American life is, off 
e, the aapiration vaguely described by the word democratic;! 
fthe actual achievement of the American nation points towards 
lequate and fruitful definition of the democratic ideal-X AmeriJ 
are usually satisfied by a most inadequate verbal description 
lemocracy, but their national achievement implies one 
b ie much more comprehensive and formative. In order to 
nie to their past, the increasing comfort and economic in-l 
adence of an ever increasing proportion of the population! 
. be secured, and it must be secured by a combination of in- 
lual effort and proper political organization. Above all, 
ever, this economic and political system must be made to 
re results of moral and social value. It is the seeking of such 
tt« which converts democracy from a political system into 
active eocial ideal;: and the more the ideal significance 
ericau national Promise is asserted and emphasized, the 
become the importance of securing these moral and 
benefits. i 

i n tkg Y^ aion of our national future _DiQMeaEedbv th^ 
AmRrinj^n does not cQUBist in the expectation of sbmet 
nuity of achievement. It c onsis ts rather i n t he expectatiQn,ft| 
^hej familiftr benefits will c ontinue to accu mulate automatical ly^ft 

mind the ideal Promise is identified with the processes anci 
Xitms which hitherto have very much BimpUfied its fulfili- 
and he fails sufficiently to realize that the conditions and 
are one thing and the ideal Promise quite another. 
J these underlying social and economic conditions are 
changing, in such wise that hereafter the ideal Promise. 
of being automatically fulfilled, may well bei automaticaliyl. 
For two generations and more the American people were, 
the ocononiic point of view, most happily situated. They 
able, in a sense, to slide down hill into the valley of fulfillment. 
c conditJoiis were such that, given a fair start, they G&vii 
desirable goal. Bat suoh ia no VoTxg.c 
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tbe case. Economic conditions have been profoundly m« 

and Americac political and social pt-oblems have been mo 

/With them. Th^ PrAmiHt> nf Ampi-iffttt lifi^ m\ist fjg pftnd \pss 



kit^ did upon th e vir gin TA-ildfrn^ss f in d tho Atlantic Ocean, U 
Vi ffftl wilderness has f lEsappr^ftrt^d, anH t.hp. Atla»t.i.^ O^^ft 



I? 



I Vecom^ Kift^^lv «- big ch^nn<>l. The same resuJts can no Iod 
MRchieved by tbe same easy metbods. Ugly obstacles have ju 
into view, and ugly obatacles are peculiarly dangerous to a i 
who is sliding down hilL The man who is clambering u 
is in a much better position to evade or overcome them. 
cans wih possess a safer as well as a worthier vision of their na 
Promise as soon as they giv e it a houBeji]a_a_tnU-toP- rathe 
in a valley. 

The very genuine experienc e upon which American opt^ 
f^tnlisTTi r^Ht.s, is«»niiiv!nl pjit,bggause of its Hmitations, to a d 
"^ '"PKP'^iri'"'^*'^! "^"^ nf "Jnto" years an increqsinp; number of J 
auB have been drawing this inference. They have been ct 
to See themselves more as others see them ; and as an introd 
to a coDsideration of this moio critina! frame of mind, I am 
to quote another foreigner's view of American life, — the fo: 
in this case being an Englishman and writing in 1893. 

"The American note," says Mr. James Muirhead in his "Li 
Contrasts," "includes a sense of iUimitabte expansion and 
bihty, an almost childlike confidence in human ability and fe. 
ness of both the present and the future, a wider realizati 
human brotherhood than has yet existed, a greater theo 
willingness to judge by the individual than by the class, a 1 
indifference to authority and a positive predilection for iimovi 
a marked alertness of mind, and a manifold variety of inter 
above all, an inextinguishable hopefulness and courage. 
easy to lay one's finger in America upon almost every one 
great defects of civilization — even those defects whii; 
specially characteristic of the civilization of the Old 
The United States cannot claim to be exempt from manifest! 
of economic slavery, of grinding the face^ of the poor, of ( 
tation of the weak, of unfair distribution of wealth, of i 
monopoly, of unequal laws, of industrial and commercial chic 
of disgraceful ignorance, of economic fallacies, of public corru 
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■ested tegislationjof want of public spirit, of vulgar boasting 
ftuvinism^ of snobbery, of class prejudice, of respuct oi 
if and of a preference of the material over the spiritualj 
rd, America has not attained, or nearly attained,, pprfectlonj 
ow and behind, and beyond all its weakness and evils, ther 
rand fact of a noble national theory founded on reason anc 
nee." The readerwillremarkintheforegoing quotation that 
lirfeead is equally emphatic in his approval and in his dis- 
si. He generously recognizes almost as much that is good 
Americans and their ways as our most vivacious patriotic 
would claim, while at the same time he haa marshalec 
Y of abuses and sins which sound like an echo of the page 
'jondon Saturday Review. In the end he applies a friendly' 
; whitewash by congratulating us on the ^'grand fact of 
}le national theory," but to a discerning mind the con,soIa- 
K>t very consoling. The trouble is that the sins withwhicl^ 
fi 13 charged by Mr. Muirhead are flagrant violations of- 
ble national theory. So far as his charges are true, they 
:nial that the American political' and economic organizatioi'. 
tnplishitig the results which it-s traditional claims require 
Mr, Muirhead charges, Americans permit the existence oi" 
lie slavery, if they grind the face of the poor, if they exploi'i 
ikaad distribute wealth unjustly, ii they allow mono^oliet 
ul and laws to beuiiequal,if they are disgracefully ignorant, 
lUy coti-upt, Commercially unscrupulous, socially snobbish. 
y boastful, and morally coarse, — if the subataupe of the fore - 
adictment is really true, why, the less that is said about i. 
isttottal theory, the better. A man who ts a sturdy siDuet^l 

reek hardly improves his moral standing by attendini^^ 
Sunday and professing a noble Christian theory of life. 

St surely be some better way of excusing our sins than b;^j 
lloftanoble theory of which these sins are a glaring violationl[ 
fe quoted from Mr. Muirhead, not because his antithetic 
erization of American life is very illuminating, but becaus-i 
rrecise t^irms of his charges against America. His indictmei 
ically equivalent to the assertion that the American systenj 
»r at leatft is no longor, achie\'ing as much as has been cVaAn"veM 
democratic systejn may permit unde6\eA 
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many sins and abuses, but it cannot pernait 
■ of the ordinary man by means of unjust • * . 
Neither can thie indictment be dismissed w.i 
When Mr. Muirhead's book was written sixti-"i _ 
.ority of good AmericanB woidd assuredly have *■ ;it 
an incredulous smile; but in the year 1909 thrv 
Tently. The sins of which Mr. Muirhead 
Ai:.^ ..._., ixteen yeara" ago are substantially the sins 
(ivdiy Ih'■^ are accusing themselves — or rather one iinn 
A iiuinp— and powerful group of reformers has been coiIl 
1 political policy and action ia based on the e 
>mmon people " have not been getting the 8q 
'ly are entitled under the American system; 
, :-e carrying with, them a constantly incre 
ion. A.coQ3ider able pr oportion of the Ameri 
to exhibit economic and poHtical, as welTas p'* 
A generation ago the implication was that 
or and needy^ Ms poverty was his own fault, 
1^ ji3 system was giving all its citizens a fair chand 
■ '^_diacontented_jooor_are _ bejanning to^ cha: 
(n an unj ust political and economic organiza' 
; .^tators do not hesitate tiTaupport" (he m in It 
[ , ' J Jestly a threatened obstacle has been raised 
•)r:.ted reatization of our national Promise. 
ty of Americans not only have, but believe thi 
e, the better American future lyill bedangero 

ioua recognition of grave national abuses cs 
is the traditional American patriotic vision, 
lid reformer can no longer consider the natjoi 
clutUi- ;d to automatic fulfillment. The reformers th( 
I dou' t, far from believing that whatever peri! there ia 
psflf illy averted. They make a point of being as pj 
r'tic as the most "old-fashioned Democrat." 
ciujju L'vtn n.ore loudly their conviction of an indubital 
beneficent national future. But they do not and cannofcll 
that this future will take care of itself. As reformers they are"' 
to assert that the national body requires for the time being a 
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'them anticipator thai 
nttnued their daily visits the 
of a sanitary ^tectalist. He 
SD that be mD not easily fall ill sfBtn, 
^teahh viQ be permanently improved, Coqs& 
ID SO far as reformers are refomKrs they are ob&gM 
Ae tradKkmal American patriotie btalisiD. Tbe'V 
aise has beeo transformed into a (closer equiv&kot of d 
(he folfiUmait of vhieh is a mAttcr of consckxia ' 
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imation of the old sense of a Morions national destiny 
r of ft serious naiioaal purpose will inevitably t^od to 
nlar realiaatioo d the Promi^ of American life both 
bid tnore eefjous- As long as Americans believed they \ 
fai^ & noble lUtMUuJ Ptoouse merely by virtue of 
atact a set of political institutions And by the vigorous 
isuit of private ends, th&r aOc^anoe to their nationsi«- 
Euained more a m&tter of w<Mtle than of d«edis; but 
f are beittf aroused from thdr patriotie slumber, the ' 
tably to disentangle the national idea and to ^ve if^ * 

The rcderaptaoD of the national Promise has become 
licb the good American must &gbt, and tb« cause 
lan &ghts is a cause which he more than ever values. , 
I idea is no hmger to be propagated ma«ly by multi-; 
ildren of the West and by granting ignor&ut alif 
TOte^ Like all sacred causes, it must be propagat 
md by that right arm of the Word, which is the Swore 
alighteoed refonuei^ are coosctous of the additiona] 
raloe which the popularity of reform has bestowed 
erieftn idea, but they still fail to realize the deeper 
if Uietrown programme. In abandoning the older con- 
automatic fulfillment of our national destiny, they 
aed more of the traditional American point of view 
! aware. ^^ traditional American op^-imistif fatalismJl* 
ddcDtal angm, and it cannot be abandoned without in^l 
fall some other /OTportanf ingredients iP the 
ditioo. Xat only was it dependent on 
aft trevBiled untU cofQp&ratively recent 
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it lias been associated with c^H^^^^^^^^^Hht highly cb 
, political theories. It has been^^^^^^^H) the fabric 
popular economic and political lO^^^^^ch an extent 
overthrow liecessitates a partial revisio n of some of thq 
important articles in the traditional American creed. 
JjThe extent and the character of this, revision may be 
from a brief consideration of the effect upon the substance 
national Promise of an alteration in its proposed method of 
ment. The ji^tjatance of^r^atiQnal-^roiniae. has consisi 
we have seen, of an improving popular economic condition, 
anteed by democratic pohtical institutions, and resulting in 
and social amelioration. These manifold benefits were 
obtained merely by liberating the enlightened self-interest oP 
Amerk-an people. The beneficent ieault followed inevitabl; 
• the action of -wliaUy seIfi8}i-^ociti3ffis^T^ro\ Ided, of co 
democratic political system of equal rights was maintain 
integrity. The_fuifiiUD«xt cf_tbe_AmericanJ^oiQise-WJi3 c.a 
inevitable because ii.was, baaed upon a combination of aelf-i 
and the natural goodness of human nature. On the other fi 
the fulfillment of our national Promise can no longer be oo 
inevitable, if it must be considered as equivalent to a 
national purpose instead of an inexorable national dea 
implication necessarily is that the trust reposed in individui 
interest has been in some measure betrayed. No preestablish 
mony can then exist between the free and abundant satisfac 
private needs and the accomijlishment of a morally and soci 
^irable result. The Promise of American life is to be fulfilled 
merely by a maximum amount of economic freedom, but hy'S' 
tain measure of discipline; not merely by the abundant s&U 
.f1 of individual desirea, bu^by a targe measure of individual 
nation and scif-demal. ' And this necessity of subordina 
isatisfaction of individual desires to the fulfillment of 
Ipurpose is attached particularly to the absorbing occupalj 
!the American people, — the occupation, viz.: of accumT 
wealth. The automatic fulfillment of the American nationail 
fise is to be abandoned, if at all, precisely because the tri 
incriean confiilence in individual freed fim hasjesulted in a i 
socially undesirable distribution of wealthA 
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making the conc^^^^Hreement of the last paragraph T ntn 
iring, of course, iip^^rcry debatable ground. Neither can 
empt in this immediate connection to offer any justification 
le statement which might or should be suflScient to satisfy 

bom skeptic. I must be content for the present with the 
assertion that the prevailing abuses and sina, which have 

reform necessary, are all of them associated with the pro- 

;s concentration of wealth, and of the power exercised by 
in the handa of a few men. I am far from believing that 

loneentration of economic power is wholly ^3 undesirable 
and I am also far from believing that the men in whose 

this power is concentrated deserve, on the whole, any excep- 

moral reprobation for the manner in which it has been used, 
rta-in respects they have serv&d their country well, and in 

t every respect their moral or immoral gtandardti are those of 
reat majority of their fellow-countrymen. C^^i'' is none the 
Tie that the political corruption, the unwise economic organi- 

, and the legal support afforded to certain economic privileges 
1 under existing conditions due to the malevolent social influ- 
of individual and incorporated American wealth; and it is 
ly true that these abuses, and the excessive "money power'* 
which they are associated, have originated in the peculiar 

im which the American tradition and organization have 
ed to the individual. Up to a certain point that freedom 
BCQ and still is beneficial. Beyond that point it ia not merely 

ui; it is by way of being fatah Efficient regulation then 

be; and it must be regulation which wT!^st'p!l:?, not~at thi 
tonss of t he evU, fan t at i tSTOOtg. ^Ttte ^igtitt g concen t r fl.t ioi 
aHh and Snancial power in^bE? IjanHs^Ta f ew irresponsTBli 



the inevitable outcome ol the chaotic individualism of our 



ifti an d ei.'OnQin it^ nrprj^n^ zatmn, wiiile at the same time it 13 
democracy, because it tends to erect political abuses ' 

_gys^gm:""ThF"'infeTpncE which foU 
: disagreeable, but it is not to be escaped- In becom' 
le for the subordination of the individual to th 
dominant and constructive national purpose, th 
*t*t« will in effect be making itself resijgiisiblft lot 
sally desirabie distributioa of wealth. \ 
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f The consequences, then, of conl^^^^pRr American ni 
I destiny into a national purpose are oijlmng to be revoiuti 
When the Promise of American life is conceived aa a nations 
whose fulfillment is a mattpr of artful and laborious work, the 
thereof is substantially to identify the national purpose wi 
social probiem. What the American people of the presen 
the future have really been promised by our patriotic proj 
is an attempt to solve that problem. They have been promi 
American soil comfort, prosperity, and the opportunity ftm 
improvement; and the leaaon of the existing crisis is thai 
a Promise can never be redeemed by an Lndiseriminate indi 
'Scramble for wealth. The individual competition, even w 
( starts under fair conditions and rules, results, not only, as it a 

/ in tha^ triumph of the strongest^ but in the attempt to perp 

^ the victory; and it is thia attempt which must he recogniai 
r forestalled in the interest of the American tLational purpose, 
way to realize a purpose is, not to leave it to chance, but 6 
it loyally in mind, and adopt means proper to the importan 
the difficulty of the task, No voluntary association of indivi 
resourceful and diain tereste d though they be, is compet 
assume the reaponsibihty. JThe problem belongs to the An 
national democracy, and its solution must be attempted chii 
means of official national actionA 

Neither can its attempted ga^tion be escaped. When tl 
confronted by the individual sacrificca which the fulfiUm 
their national Promise demands^ American political Icade 
find many excuses for ignoring the responsibility thereby in? 
I^ut the difficulty of such an attempted evasion will consist 
reenforcement of the historical tradition by a logical and a pp 

'' Jnecessity. j^The American problem is the social problem 

■'vlbecause the social problem k the democratic problem. An 

'political and social leaders will find that in a democracy th< 

lem cannot be evaded. The American people have no Irreme 

political grievances, No^good Americaa denies t^e-^^lrabi 

. ^popularsovereignty andof a. government which ghouldsomehc 
resent the popular will. Whileour national institutions may 
ft perfect embodiment of these doctrines, a dt^ciaive and a re 
popular majority has the power to alter American institutioa 
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;hem a more immediately representative character. Exist- 
oUtJcal evils and abuses arc serious enough; but inasmuch 
ey have come into being, not against the wiJl, but with the 
vance of the American people, the latter are responsible for 
peraistence. In the long run, rnnqfqinjntily, ihe '^hHi^ftry I 
ican will have nhthing irrpnifnTmhlRj^n ffnmp1n.in ab^^t^tfisn ppt U 
mRTSiia social inequalities. In Europe such will not be the 'L 



The several ISuropean peoples have, and will continue tti^^ 
political grievances^ because such grievances are the inevita- 
rtisequence of their national history and their international 
ion ; and as long as these grievances remain, the more difficult 

problem will be subordinated to an agitation for political 
n:pation. But the American people, having achieved demoA 

institutions, have nothing to do but to turn them tol 
iccount. In so far as the social problem is a real problem and | 
Bonomic grievance a real grievance, they are bound under 
jnerican political system to come eventually to the surfacej, 
o demand express and intelligent consideration. Ademo-||« 
ideal makes the eocial problem inevitable and its attempteai 
on indispensable. 

m fuUy aware, as already intimated, that the forgoing inter- 
tion of the Promise of Ajcnencan life will seem fantastic and 
doas to the great majority of Americans, and I am far from 
Bit£ that any reasons as yet alleged afford a suf&cient justt- 
30 loT Buch a radical transformation of the traditional 
nal policy and democratic creed. All that can be claimed is 
U" a democratic ideal makes an express consideration of the 
problem inevitable, it is of the first importance for Americans 
iliae this truth and to understand the reasons for it, Furtber- 

K«v*o asauroption is worth making, in case the traditional 
isy^tem is breaking down, because a more highly soci&t- 
icracy is the only practical snbstitute on the part of con- 
d democrats for an exceseively individualized democracy. 
m«e, it will be claimed that the traditional system la not 
ing down, and again no absolute proof of the breakdown 
leea or can be alleged. Neverthfileas, the serious nature ol' 
mporary American political and economic aymptoma a.^ 
lests the sxistenee of some radical diaease, an-i 
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wheD one assumes such to be the case, one caonot be accusi 
boiTowiag trouble. I shall, consequently, start from su 
' assumptiou, and make an attempt to explain contem 
/ American problems as in part the result of the practice 
erroneous democratic theory. The attempt will neces; 
involve a brief review of our political aad economic history, 
taken for the purpose of tracing the traditional ideas of 
origin and testing them by their performances. There will fall 
a detailed examination of current political and economic proh 
and conditions — considered in relation both to the Amra 
democratic tradition and to the proposed revision thereof, 
view of the increasing ferment of American political and econq 
thought, no apology is necessary for submitting our tradili 
ideas and practices to an examination from an untraditi 
point of view, I need scarcely add that the untraditional poi 
view will contain little or no original matter. The only no^ 
such an inquiry can claim is the novelty of applying ideas, 
familiar to foreign political thinkers, to the subject-mattf 
American life. When apphed to American life, this group of 
assumes a somewhat new complexion _and significance; an 
promise of such a small amount of novelty will, t trust, 
even a disapproving reader to follow somewhat farther the ei 
the ai^ument. 
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purpose of the following review of American political idci 
and practices is, it must be premised, critical rather than 
tive or espoeitory. I am not seeking to justify a poUticaJ and 
mic theory by an appeal to historical facta. I am seekiiig, 
B contrary, to place some land of an estimate and interpreta- 
ipon American political ideas and achievements; and this 
e,ie and interpretation is determined chiefly by a preconceived 
The acceptability of such an estimate and interpretation 
^ course, depend at bottom upon the number of important 
which it explains and the number which it either neglecta or 
rts. No doubt, certain omissions and dfatortlons are inevi- 
in an attempt of this kind; but I need scarcely add that the 
pat care has been taken to avoid them. In case the proposed 
ptjon of the Promise of American life cannot be applied to 
olitical and economic history without essential perversion, it 
obviously fall to the gfound; and as a matter of fact, the 
itadf haa been sensibly modified during the course of this 
ipt to give it an historical application. In spite of all these 
ScationB it remains, however, an extremely controversial 
r. Our political and economic past ia, in a measure, challenges 
^er Co justify our political and social future. The value^ 
1 apon many political ideas, tendencies, and achievementa 
radically from the values placed upon them either by 
miginatora and partisans or in some cases by the majority 
nerican historians. The review, consequently, will meet 
A f&r larger portion of instinctive opposition and distrust 
\t will of acquiescence- The whole traditional set of valiiea 
' it criticises is almost aa much alive to-day as it ^fiA X.'wc* I 
HJUfr^o, and h forms u /.»acfcgrouad to the pol\t\ca\ l;:^^ 
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of the great majority of Americans. Whatever favor a ra 
criticism can obtain, it must win on its merits both as an adeq 
interpretatton of our political past and as an outlooic toward 
solution of our present and future political and economic probi 

The material for this critical estimate must be sought, m 
much in the events of our national career, as in the ideas w 
have influenced its course. Closely aa these ideas are associ 
with the actual course of American development, their mea 
and their remoter tendencies have not been wholly reaUzed th 
because beyond a certain point no attempt was made to think 
these ideas candidly and conaistently. For one generation Ax 
can statesmen were vigorous and fruittuT political thinkers; 
the time soon came when Americana ceaaed to criticise their 
ideas, and since that time the meaning of many of our fundami 
national conceptions has been partly obscured, as well as parti; 
pressed, by the facta of our national growth, 'Consequently we : 
go behind these facte and scrutinize, with more caution thi 
usually considered necessary, the adequacy and consistency o 
underlying ideas. And I believe that the results of such a sc 
win be very illuminating. It will be found that from the 
there has been one group of principles at work which have i 
for American national fulfillment, and another group of pria( 
■which has made for American national distraction ; and that 
principles are aa much alive to-day aa they were when Jeffi 
wrote the Kentucky reaolutions or when Jackson, at the dinn 
the Jefferson Club, toasted the preservation of the Union, 
while these warring principles always have been, and still are, 
they have never, in my opinion, been properly discriminated 
ifrom another; and until such a discrimination is made, the li 
cannot be profitably applied to the solution of our contemp< 
national problems. 

All our historiea recognize, of coursej the eTdstence from the 
be^nniog of our national career of two different and, in 
respects, antagonistic groups of political ideas, — the ideas v 
were represented by Jefferson, and the ideas which were r 
sented by Hamilton. It is very generally understood, also, 
neither the Jeffersonian nor the Hamiltonian doctrine was ent 
adequate, and that in order to reach a correct understanding a 
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rmative constituent in the complex of American national 
ombination must be made of both Riepublicanism and, 
am. But while tbe necessity of such a combination iSj 
Jized, I do not believe that it has ever been mixed in just j 
per proportions. We are content to say with Webster 

Krosperity of American institutions depends upon the 
inseparability of individual and local liberties and a A 
ion. We are content to declare that the United States 
^ain somehow a free and a united country, because there 
Bcomplete unity without liberty and no salutary liberty 
Wa Union. But the diiBculties with this phrase, its ira- 
a and consequences, we do not sufficiently consider. It 
Hfchat we have found an optimistic formula wherewith 
Be divergent aspects of the Republican and Federalist 

ust begins consequently, with critical accounts of the ideas 
Jefferson and of Hamilton; and we must seek to discover 
mch of these seta of ideas was right, and wherein each was 
H|(irhat proportions they were subsequently combined in 
TOirm "our noble national theory," and what were tbei 
ges, the limitations, and the effects of this combinatioo,/ 
ot dijSguise the fact that, on the whole, my own prefereacesl 
ae side of Hamilton rather than of Jefferson, He was the* 
jinker, the constructive statesman, the candid and honor- 
erring, gentleman; while Jefferson was the amiable enthu- 
jo understood his fellow-countrymen better and trusted 
than his rival, but who was incapable either of uniting 
phrases a habit of candid and honorable private deal- 
Ijodying those phrases in a set of efEcient institutions. 
.gh Hamilton is much the 6ner man and much the 
ker and statesman, there were certaia limitations in 
d sympathies the effects of which have been almost 
as tbe effects of Jefferson's intellectual superficiality i, 
ity. He perverted the.Ajnerican. national idea almost 
Jefferson perverted the American democratic idea, and 
relation of these two fundamental conceptions one 
cannot be completely understood until t^iVa Ao\i\i^e 
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To make Hamiltoo and Jefferson exclusively responsibl 
I this double perversion ia, however, by no meaas fair. The g 
of it are to be found in the political ideas and prejudices 
which the American people emerged from their eucceasful Re 
tionary War. At that time, indeed, the opposition betweea 
Republican and the Federalist doctrines had not become de 
and acute; and it is fortunate that such was the case, be 
if the opponents of an efficient Federal constitution had 
organized and had been possessed of the full courage and conso 

!ss of their convictions, that instrument would never have 
leptedi or it would have been accepted only in a much 

lutilated and enfeebled condition. NeverthelesSj the difff 
political points of view which afterwards developed into H 
tonian Federalism and Jeffersonian Repubhcanism were late 
the interests and opinions of the friends and of the opponents 
elficJeiit Federal government; and these interests and opi: 

'ere the natural product of contemporary American ecoaomii 
litieal conditions. 

Both Federalism and anti-Federalism were the mixed 
of an interest and a theory. The interest which lay b( 
Federalism was that of well-to-do citizens in a stable politiea 
social order, and this interest aroused them to favor and to 

ime form of poUtical organization which was capable of prote 

leir property and promoting its interest. They were the fr 
of liberty because they were in a position to benefit large 
the possessioLLof liberty; and they wanted a strong central go 
ment because only by such means could their liberties, 
' consisted fundamentally in the ability to enjoy and increase 
, property, be guaranteed. Their interests were threatened b; 
disorganized state governments in two different but conni 
\ respects. Theae governments did not seem able to secure eithi 
; temal order or external peace. In their domestic policy the 
threatened to become the prey of a factious radical democ 
and their relations one to another were by way of being consta 
embroiled. Unless something could be done, it looked as if 
would drift in a condition either of internecine warfare wit 
profit or, at best, of peace Avithout security. A centralized| 
efficient govenunenfc would do aKa^rith both of these. 
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5v&nt or curb all but the most serious sectional disputes,- 
ie same time it would provide a much atronger guarantee 
J political order and social stabiiity. I An equally strong 
f at the roots of anti-Pederalism and it bad its theory, 
!s theory was less mature and definite. Behind the 
to a centrahzed government were the interests and the i 
Jof the mass of the American people, — the people whofl 
>aratively speaking, lacking in money, in education, and 
ice. The Revolutionary War, while not exclusively the 
! popular element in the comnnunlty, had undoubtedly 
isiderably its power and influence. A large propor- 
^e well-to-do colonial Americans had been active or i 
^lies, and had either been ruined or politically dia-^f 
>y the Revolution. Their successful opponents re-" 
the state governments in a radical democratic spirit, 
'of the state was usually concentrated in the hands of a 
ibly, to whom both the executive and the courts were 
ent; and this method of organization was undoubtedly 
to give immediate and complete effect to the will of a 
majority. The temper of the local democraerea, which, 
Kfst part, controlled the state governments, was insulv 
tiouH, and extremely independent. They disliked the, 
itralized Federal government because a supreme power 
[thereby constituted which could interfere with thel ,_ 
[local pubhc opinion and thwart its will. No less thanjM 
lists, they believed in freedom ; but the kind of freedom/ 
^bed, was freedom from anything but local interference^ i 
American democrat felt that the power of his person-^ 
point of view would be diminished by the e£B.cient\ 
jn of political authority. Hs had no definite inten- \ 
the democratic state governmenta for anti-social orfl 
ry purposes, hut he was self-willed and unruly in > 

Ilia savage treatment of the Tories during and after 
ion had given him a taste of the sweets of confiscation, 
fof bis democracy was self-reliant, undisciplined, sui 
iithorit.y, equalitariun, and individualiattc. 
j^rir differences, however, the Federalists ani fti&w 
common opinions and luteTeats, ftnA. J^ 
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was these common opinions and interests wtiich preventcf 
split from becoming irremediable. The men of both parties 
individualist in_sjpi_rit, and they were chiefly in_tereBted in the 
American tas k of im proving th^ir own con ation In this w( 
They both wanted a goyernraent which would secure theoL 
dom of action for this purpose. The difference between then 
really less a d iffere nce of_purpose than of the. means where 
purpose shouldbe accompliahei The Federalists, representii 
they did chiefly the people of wealth and education, demani 
govermuent adequate to protect existing p ropertied r ights; 
they were not seeking any exceptional prfvileges — except ll 
traditionally associated with the ownership of private prop 
The anti-Federalists, on the other hand, having less to protec 
more to acquire, insisted rather upon being let alone than in t 
protected. They expressed themselves Boraetimes in such si 
tremely insubordinate manner aa almost to threaten social disa 
but were very far from being fnndamentally anti-social in int 
or opinion. They were all by way of being property-ow 
and they all expected to benefit by freedom from interfered 
the acquisition of wealth, Jt was this community of intereali 
point of view which prepared the way, not only for the ado 
of the Constitution, but for the loyalty it subsequently ine 
in the average American^. 

It remains none the less true, however, that the diviaifl 
interest and the controversy thereby provoked waa sharp 
brought about certain very unfortunate consequences. I 
much as the anti-Federalists were imruly democrats and 
suspicious of any efficient political authority, the Federalists g 
justly or unjustly, to identify both anti-Federalism and demoi 
with political disorder and social instability. They came, thi 
to have much the same opinion of radical democracy as an En 
peer might have had at the time of the French Revolutionj 
this prejudice, which was unjust but not unnatural^ waa vet 
flnential in determining the character of the Federal Constiiu 
That instrument was framed, not aa the expression of a demoo 
J creed, but "partly as a legal fortress against the possible erron 
failings of democracy. The Federalist fwint of view resecB 
t of the later couBtitutional liberals in France. The p 
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deal and benefit which they prized most highly was that of 
ty, and the Constitution was framed chiefly for the purpose 
ecuring liberty from any possible dangers. Popular liberty 
t be protected against possible administrative or executive 
nny by free representative institutions. Individual liberty 
t be protected against the action of an unjust majority by 
strongest possible legal guarantees. And above all the general 
rties of the community must not be endangered by any inef- 
ncy of the government as a whole. The only method whereby 
e complicated and, in a measure, conflicting ends could he 
incd was by a system of checks and balances, which would 
» the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
■nunent independent of one another, while at the game time 
»wing each department with all the essentials of efficient 
>n within its own sphere. But such a method of pohtical 
nization was calculated to thwart the popular will, just in so 
is that will did not conform to what the Federalists believed 
e the essentials of a stable political and social order. It was 
igonistic to democracy as that word was then, and is still to a' 
z extent, understood. 

he extent of this antagonism to democracy, If not in intention 
east in effect, is frequently over-rated. The antagonism 
inds upon the identification of democracy with a political 
inization for expressing immediately and completely the will 
he majority — whatever that will may be; and such a con- 
ion of democracy contains only part of the truth. Neverthe- 
the founders of the Constitution did succeed in giving some 
A to their distrust of the democratic principle, no matter how 
(ervativcly defined; and this was at once a grave error on their 
and a grave misfortune for the American state. Founded as 
national government is, partly on a distrust of the American 
locracy, it has always tended to make the democracy some- 
1 suspicious of the national government. This cp u ^ tu^ 
Idon. while it has been Uraited in scope and diminished by 
of time, constitutes a manifest impediment to the 
ion of the American political system. The great lesson ■ 
erican political experience, as we shall see, 13 Ta\.Vve,T ^\aX 
ence than of ineompatibiJity between ao. efixiAKal 
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national organization and a Kfoup of ratilcal democratic institutKH 
aad ideais; and tbe meaning of this lesson has been obscu 
because the Federal organization has not beeo constit^uted 

t sufficiently democratic spirit, and because, consequently, it 
tended to provoke distrust on the part of good democrats. 
every stage in the history of American political ideas and ] 

Itice we shall meet with the ■unfortunate effects of this pa 
antagooiism. 
The error of the Federalists can, howerer, be excused by 

I extenuating circumstances. Democracy as an ideal was 

II understood in 1786, and it was possessed of little or ao stan 
in theory or tradition. Moreover, the radical American demoi 
were doing much to deserve the misgivings of the Federa 
Their ideas were narrow, impracticable, and hazardous; 

I they were opposed to the essential political need of the tin 
viz. the constitution of an efficient Federal government. 
Federahsts may have misinterpreted and perverted the p: 
i purpose of American national organization, but they could 

i avoided such misinterpretation only by an extraordinary dig 
of pohtlcal insight and a heroic superiority to natural prejui 
Their error sinks into insignificance compared with the eno 
service which they rendered to the American people and 

I American cause. Without their help there might not have 
any American nation at all, or it might have been bom under 
darker cloud of political suspicion and animosity. The i 
ment which they created, with all its faults, proved capab 
becoming both the organ of an efficient national goverm 
and the fundamental law of a potentially democratic state 
has proved capable of flexible development both in function 
' in purpose, and it has been developed in both these direc 
without any sacrifice of integrity. 

Its success has been due to the fact that its makers, wit 
their apprehensions about democracy, were possessed of a wis* 
positive poUtica! faith. They believed in liberty. They bdi 
that the essential condition of fruitful liberty was an efficient ce: 

I government. They knew that no government could be effii 
unless its powers equaled ita responsibilities. They were wi 
to trust to such a government the security and the welfare oijj 
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irican people. The Constitution has proved capable of 

lopment chiefly as the instrument of these poaitive political 

las. Thanks to the theory of implied powers, to the liberal , 

;truction of the Supreme Court during the first forty years offl 

existence, and to the results of the Civil War the J'ederal 

^eminent has, on the whole, become more rather than less e£&- 

it as the national political organ o( the American people. 

lost from the start American life has grown more and more 

tional in substance, in such wise that a rigid constitution which 

lid not have been developed in a national direction would have; 

an increasing source of irritation and protest. But this 

forcement of the substance of American national life has, until 

itly, found an adequate expression in the increasing scope 

efficiency of the Federal government. The Federalists had 

insight to anticipate the kind of government which their 

itry needed; and this was a great and a rare achievement 

the more so because they were obliged in a measure to impoi 

kon their fellow-countrymen. 

JThcre is, however, another face to the shield. The Constitutio: 

I the expreasdon not only of apolitical faith, but also of politick 

It was wrought both as the organ of the national interest 

as the bulwark of certain individual and local rights. The 

ralists sought to surround private property, freedom of 

itract, and personal liberty with an impregnable legal fortreasj 

they were forced by their opponents to amend the original 

ft of the Constitution in order to include a still more stringent 

of individual and state rights. Now I am far from pretend- 

; tii6t thcae legal restrictions have not had their value in Ameri- 

national history, and were not the expression of an essential 

tment in the composition and the ideal of the American nation. 

be security of private property and personal liberty, and a proper 

'in of activity between the local and the central govem- 

■maaded at that time, and within limits still demand, ade 

pate Ic^ guarantees. Jt^remains none the less true, however/ 

every popular government should in the end, and after a 

irily prolonged deliberation, possess the powei* of taking an 

.which, in the opinion of a decisive majority ol tlie pto^Vfe,' 

jblic welfare. Such is not tke case wd 
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Vthe government organized under the Federal Constitution, 
respect to cortain fundamental provisions, which necessarilj 
ceive the most rigid interpretation on the part of the cour 
is tactica ll y imm p difiab le. A very small percentage of the Aq 
can people can in this respect permanently thwart the will o 
enormous majority, and there can be no justification for 
a condition on any possible theory of popular Sovereignty. 
defect has not hitherto had very many practical inconvenieo 
but it is an absolute violation of the theory and the spirit of Afl 
Can democratic institutions. The time may come when the* 
filiment of a justifiable democratic purpoeetaay demand the lij 
tation of certain rights, to which the Constitution affords 
absolute guarantees; and in. that case tlie Americaia demoi 
might be forced to seek by revolutionary means the accom| 
ment of a result whieh should be attainable under the law. 
It was, none the less, a great good tbing that the Union 
the new Constitution triumphed, Americans have more 
to be proud of its triumph than of any other event in thei 
tiona! history. [Tlie formation of an effective nation out o 

, ithirtcen original colonies was a political achievement for 
Inhere was no historical precedent^' Up to that time large coun 
had been brought, if not held, together by military force a 
a long process of gradually closer historical association. E 
and partly Independent communities bad combined One 
another only on compulsion. The necessities of joint d* 
might occasionally drive them into temporary union, but 
would not stay united. They preferred a precarious aa( 
multuous independence to a Combination with neighboring 
munitiee, which brought security at the price of partial subor 
tion and loyal cooperation. Even the provinces which com 
the United Netherlands never submitted to an effecCh^e poll 
union during the active and vital period of their history. 
small American states had apparently quite as many reaso 
separation as the small Grecian and Italian states. Tb 
necessities of the Revolution had welded them only into a 
and feeble confederatiouj and a successful revolution does 
Constitute a very good precedent for political subordination, 
i^jeolomee were divided from one another by difficulties of 
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ation, by variations in eccrn>inic conditions and social 
me, by divergent Interests, and above all by a rampant 

cial and separatist spirit. On the other hand, tbey were 
d by a common language, by a common political and legal 
tion, and by the fact that none of them had ever been really ! 
.eadent sovereign states. Nobody dared or cared to object 
lion in the abstract; nobody advocated the alternative of 
lete separation; it was only a strong efficient union which 
ed the opposition of the Clintons and the Patrick Henrye. 
rtbeless, the conditions making for separation have the ap- 

ce of being more insistent and powerful than the conditions 

g for an effective union. Disunion was so easy. Union waa- 

.cult. IT the states bad only kept on drifting a little longO^H 
would, at least for a while, inevitably have drifted aparl^^ 

were saved from such a fate chiefly by the insight and 
y of a few unionist leaders — of whom Washington and 
ilton were the most important. 

rhaps American conditions were such that eventually some 
of a national government was aure to come; but the impor- 
xiint is that when it came, it came as the result of forethought 

ill rather than of compulsion. "It seems to have beea^ 

ed, " says Hamilton in the very first number of the Federalisit 
he people of this country by their conduct and example, l 
Slide the important question whether societies of men are 
' capable or not of establishing good government from re- 
jn and choice, or whether they are forever destined to de- 

for their political constitutions on accident and force." 
io&na deliberately selected the better part. It is true that the 
iffects of a loose union were only too apparent, and that pub- 
«ty , order, and private property were obviously endangered by 
wble machinery of Federal government. Nevertheless, condi- 

bad not become intolerable. The terrible cost of disunion 
•y, blood, humihation, and hatred had not actually been 
might well have seemed cheaper to most Americans to 
little longer than to make the sacrifices and to undertake 
demaoded by the formation of an effective union. There 
f of arguments by which a policy of letting things a\Qiifc 
sibly defended^ aifd the precedents were a\l m V^.* 
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favor. Other people had acquired such political experieno 
they were capable of asaimilatiog, first by driftiag into 
intoleTahle escesa or some distressing error, aud then by un 
going some violent process of purgation or reform. But it \a 
distinction of our own country that at the critical moment q 
history, the policy of drift was stopped before a virulent dig 
had necessitated a violent and exhausting remedy. 

This result was achieved chiefly by virtue of capable, onerg! 
and patriotic leadership. It is stated that if the Constitu 
had been subjected to a popular vote as soon as the labors of 
Convention terminated, it would probably have been rejectei 
almost every state in the Union. That it was finally ailop 
I particularly by certain important states, was distinctly dm 
the conversion of public opinion by means of powerful 

i convincing argument. The American people steered the pp 
course because their leaders convinced them of the proper co' 
to steer; and the behavior of the many who followed behin 
as exemplary as is that of the few who pointed the way. A bi 
example could not be asked of the successful operation of the d 
cratic institutions, and it would be as difficult to find its pa 
in the history of our own as in the history of European count 

II 

FBDEHALISM AND KBPUBLICANIBM AS OPPONENTS 

Fortunately for the American nation the unionists, who wri 
the Constitution, were substantially the same body of men a 
Federalist party who organized under its provisions an effi 
national government. The work of Waahiligton, Hamilton, 
their associates during the first two administrations was charat 
ized by the same admirable qualities as the work of the make 
the Constitution, and it is of eimilar importance. A vigo 
positive, constructive national policy was outlined and carried' 
stantially into effectj — ■ a policy that implied a faith in the po 
of an efficient government to advance the national interest, 
which justified the faith by actually meeting the critical prol 
of the time with a series of wise legislative measures, Hamil 
part in this constructive legislation was, of course, more impoi 
than it had been in the framing of the Oonstitution. D 
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fsebangton's two administrations the United States was governed 
Really by his ideas, if not by bis will; and the sound and un- 
parte of bis political creed can conaequently be more defi- 
disentangied than they can be during the years when the 
titutioa was being wrought. The Constitution was in man/** 
cts a compromise, whereas the ensuing constructive legislation / 
a tolerably pure ejcample of Hamiltonian Federalism. It) 
be instructive, consequently, to examine the trend of thiB_ 
Jtooian policy, and seek to discover wherein it started the 
on the right path, and wherein it souj;ht to commit the 
lal government to a more dubious Hne of action, 
Hamilton's great object as Secretary of the Treasury was that 
making the organization of the national finances serve the 
lUGC of a constructive national policy. He wished to strengthai 
i Federal government by a striking exhibition of its serviceability, 
od by creating both a strong sentiment and an influential interest 
its favor. To this end he committed the nation to a policy oi 
jpuloua financial honesty, which has helped to make it ever sine* 
mainstay of sound American finance. He secured the con'J 
at of Congress to the recognition at their face value of thedebtal 
MUrred during the war both by the Confederacy and by the indi- 
3ual states. He created in the National Bank an efficient fiscal 
Igent for the Treasury Department and a means whereby it 
could give stabiUty to the banking system of the country. Finally 
be sought by means of his proposed fiscal and commercial policy 
to make the central government the effective promoter of a whole- 
some and many-sided national development. He detected the 
danger to political stability and self-control which would result 
from the continued growth of the United States as a merely agri- 
cultural and trading community, and he saw that it was nccessar^lH 
to cultivate manufacturing industries and technical knowledge 
and traLiing, because diversified activity and a well-rounded social 

Td economic life brings with it national balance and security. 
Underlying the several aspects of Hamilton's policy can 
cerned a definite theory of goveramental func 
atral govenunent is to he used, not merely \a 
yiiffifiitmi, hut to promote the national irLtt-'Te?^. ' 
the optional orgaiuzsLtion. HainWloa 
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the Aiflefican Unioo was far from being achieved when the 
stitution was accepted by the states and the machinory oE 
Federal government set in motion. A good start had been n 
but the way in which to keep what had been gained was to 
for more. Unionism must be converted into a positive p 
which labored to strengthen the national interest and organiza 
discredit possible or actual disunionist ideas and forces^ an^ 
yCreasetbe national spirit. All this implied an active interfei 
^with the natural course of American economic and political bus 
[and its regulation and guidance in the national direction 
implied a conscioua and indefatigable attempt on the part o 
national leaders to promote the national welfare. It implie 
predominance in American political life of the men who ha 
energy and the insight to discriminate between those ideaa 
tendencies which promoted the national welfare, and those 
and tendencies whereby it waa imperiled, It implied, in 
the perpetuation of the same kind of leadership which had gt 
the country safely through the dangers of the critical period 
the perpetuation of the purposes which inspired that leader 
Rp ffl.r T. Rf. fpp.st^ have nn fault, t^ [jnri "'''*i^^ implinnitinnri nf 



i l ton's Federalis m, but unfortunately his policy was in ce 

other respectstMD ted" with a more doubtful tendency. O 

persistent vitality of Hamilton's national principle depends 

safety of the American republic and the fertiUty of the Amei 

idea, but he did not seek a sufficiently broadj popular basi 

/the realiaation of those ideas. He was betrayed by his feara 

0>y his lack of faith. Believing aa he did, and far more thi 

bad any right to believe, that he was still fighting for the 

of social stability and political order against the seven devi 

anarchy and dissolution, he thought it necessary to bestow i 

the central government the support of a strong special inte 

During the Constitutional Convention he had failed tosecun 

adoption of certain institutions which in his opinion would 

established as the guardian of the Constitution an aristocrai 

abihty; and he now insisted all the more upon the plan of attac 

I to the Federal government the support of well-to-do people. 

I we have seen, the Constitution had been framed and its adoi 

^^fficured chiefly by eitizefls of education and meansj and the 
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been prepared, consequently, for the attempt of Hamilton 
this class as a class more tbaa ever to the support of the 
government. They were the people who had most to 
hy political InstabiHty or inefficiency, and they must hoM 
lUght to lend their influence to the perpetuation of a centralized™ 
itical authority. Hence he beheved a considerable national 
be a good thing for the Federal national interest, and he 
strenuously upon the assumption by the Federal govern- 
t of the state war-debts. He conceived the Constitution and 
UnJoQ as a vaKey of peace and plenty which had to be fortified 
st the marauders by the heavy ramparta of borrowed money ^ 
tihe big guna of a propertied interest. H 

IJd so doing Hamilton believed that he -was (to vary the meta- 
J loading the ship of state with a necessary ballast, whereas 
truth he was disturbing its balance and preventing it from 
ling free. He succeeded in imbuing both men of property 
the mass of the "plain people" with the idea that the well-to-do 
were the peculiar beneficiaries of the American Federal organiza- 
tion, the result being that the rising democracy came more than 
ever to distrust the national government. Instead of seeking to 
base the perpetuation of theTTnion upon the interested motives 
of a minority of well-to-do citizens, he would havebeea far wiser to 
have franlfly intrusted its welfare to the good-will of the whole 
people. But unfortunately he was prevented from so doing by 
c limitation both of his sympathies and ideas. He was possessedt 
the English conception of a national state, based on the domi- 
.tion of special privileged orders and interests; and he failet 
UDdeTstand that the permanent support of the American na- 

organization could not be found in ajiytbing less than tht ' 
oie Acneiican democracy. The American Union was a nove i 
d & promising political creation, not because it was a democracy, 
f there had beea plenty of previous democracies, and not because 
wafl a nation, for there bad been plenty of previous nations, but 
cis^ly and entirely because it was a democratic natto^^^a na- 
m committed by its inatitutious and aspirations 
dtmocratic idea. 
■ J/«rA. consequently, as we may value HamiltOTi's' 
mmofi pari his idem, it must be admiUedthat \,W 
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favor with which he came to be regarded bad its measure of Jt 
This disfavor was indeed partly the result of bis resolute 
herence to a wise but an unpopular foreign policy; and the Wfi 
which this policy was carried through by Wasbiogtorif Hamill 
and their followers, in spite of the general dishke which it inspi^ 
deserves the warmest praise. But Hamiltoa's utipopularity 
fundamentally due to deeper causes. He and his (ellow-Federa 
did not understand their fellow-countrymen and sympathise 
their purposes, and naturally the^y were repaid with misunderstfi 
ing and suspicion. He ceased, after Washington's retireme 
to be a national leader, and became the leader of a faction; 
before his death his party ceased to be the national partyj 
came to represent only a section and a class. In this waj 
irretrievably lost public support, and not even the miseri 
f^ure of Jefferson's poUcy of embargo coald persuade the 
can people to restore the Federalists to power. As a party ■ 
ganization they disappeared entirely after the second English 
and imfortunately much that was good in HamiEton's polit 
point of view disappeared with the bad. But by its failure 
good result was finally established. For better or \vorse the Ui 
States had become a democracy as well as a nation, and its natifl 
task was not that of escaping the dangers of democracy, bu^ 
realizing its responsibilities and opportunities. 

It did not take Hamilton's opponents long to discover that 
ideas and plans were in some respects inimical to democTS 
and the consequence was that Hamilton was soon confronted) 
one of the most implacable and xmscrupulous oppositions wB 
ever abused a faithful and useful public servant. This oppoai^ 
was led by Jefferson, and while it most unfortunately 
Hamilton's statesmanship and sound constructive ides 
possessed the one saving quality which Hamilton himself lacke 
Jefferson was filled with a sincere, indiscriminate, and 
faith in the American people. He was according to his own 
a radical and unqualified deraoctat, and as a democrat he foi 
most bitterly what he considered to be the aristocratic or 
monarchic tendency of Hamilton's policy. Much of the deni 
tion which he and bis followers lavished upon Hamilton was unji 
and much of the fight which they put up against his measures 
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rary to the public welfare. They absolutely failed to give 
credit for the patriotism of his intentioas or for the merit 
[his achievexaeats, and their unscrupulous and unfair tactics 
iblisfaed a baleful tradition in Ameritaa party warfare. But 
ferson was wholly right ia believing that his country was nothing, 
lot a democracy, and that any tendency to impair the integrity 
'the democratic idea could be productive only of disastpr. 
Unfortunately Jeffer&fta's.coiiception of democracy was meager 
DWj and_flelf-contradictory; and just "because Tits' ideaa pn 
i, while Hamilton toward the^end of his life lost his influence, 
consequences of Jefferson's imperfect conception of-democracy 
^e'feeen much more Herionatban'the consequehces of Hamilton's 
lequate conception of American nationality. In Jefferson'a 
id democracy was tantamount ..to extreme indivi dualism. He 
iceJve3^a democratic society to be composed of iTAUection of 
iividuals, fundamentally alike in their abilities and deserts; 
in orgam'aing such a society, politically, the prime object was-' 
[provide for the greatest satisfaction of its individual members, 
he good things of life which had formerly been monopolized by 
privileged few, were now to be distributed among all the 
)le- It was unnecesaary, moreover, to make any very artfu 
'wrangemcnta, in order to effect an equitable distribution. Such ~ 
distribution would take care of itself, provided nobody enjoyed _ 
any special privileges and everybody had equal oppori;miitira.B 
I Once these conditions were secured, the motto of a t j Temncrfitjc 
I wrprtiTnpnf^f|pnlH ^it]|i ^y b^ "fTflnrlB CtSJ ' There should be _ 
asliuie government as possible, Ijecause persistent govemmentallH 
interference implied distrust in popular efficiency and good-willj 
and what government there woe, should be so far as possible con- 
' fided to local authorities. The vitality of a democracy resided 
iri its extremities, and it would be diminished rather than in- 
eaaed by specialized or centralized guidance. Its individual ^ 
jbers needed merely to be protected against privileges and tofl 
let alone, whereafter the native goodness of bum"" mofurfl" 
[puld accomplish the perfect consummation, 
[Thus JvSerson sought an essentially eq\iaV\t,aT\aii. 
*M/istic msu/t by means of an essentially inAWviai 
Ws theory implied a complete haraiott^ 
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and in effect between the idea of liberty and the idea of equE 
and Just in so far as there is any aatagoDism between those idj 
his whole poHtical system becomes unsound and irapractica 
Neither is there any doubt as to which of these ideas Jeffe 
And his followers really attached the more importance. 
mouths have always been full of the praise of liberty; aadj 
questioaably they have really believed it to be the corner-stoi 
their political and social structure. None the less, howevel 
it true that in so far as any antagonism has developed in Amer 
life between liberty and equality, the Jeffersonian Democrats 
been found on the side of equality. Representing aa they didj 
democratic principle, it is perfectly natural and desirable that i 
should fight the battle of equality in a democratic state; 
their error has been, not their devotion to equality^ but 
inability to i^scem wherein any antagonism existed bet 
liberty and equality, and the extent to which they were 
ing a desirable liberty to an undesirable equality. 
* On this, aa on so many other points, Hamilton's political phi 
phy was much more clearly thought out than that of Jefferson. 
has been accused by his opponents of being the enemy of lit 
whereaa in point of fact, he wished, like the Englishman he 
to protect and encourage liberty, just as far as such encouraget 
was compatible with good order, because he realized that gen^ 

iberty would inevitably issue in fruitful social and econo 
inequalities. But he also realized that genuine liberty waa ' 
[merely a matter of a constitutional declaration of righta-j 

ould be protected only by an energetic and clear-sighted cei 
ivemment, and it could be fertilized only by the efficient' 

ional organization of American activities. For national orgat 

ion demands in relation to individuals a certain amount of s( 
tion, and a certain classification of these individuals accoi 
to their abilities and deserts. It is just this kind or effect of| 
crty which Jefferson and bis followers have always disliked 
discouraged. They have been loud in their praise of lep 
constituted rights; but they have shown an instinctive and ar 
placable distrust of intellectual and moral independence, and 
always sought to suppress it in favor of intellectual and moral i 
formity. They have, that is, stood for the sacrifice of liber 
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far as liberty meant positive intellectual and moral achieve-V 
— to a certain kind of equality. -i; 

> not mean to imply by the preceding Btatem8nt that either 
3on or his followers were the conscious enemiea of moral and 
ictual achievement. On the contrary, they appeared to 
elves in their amiable credulity to be the friends and guardiaQa 
srything admirable in human life; but their good intentions 
>t prevent them from actively or pasaively opposing positive 
sctual and moral achievement, directed either towards social 
lividual ends. The effect of their whole state of mind was 
ive and fatalistic. They approved in general of everytbing 
vable; but the things of which they actively approved were 
linga which everybody in general was doing. Their ix)int 
w implied that society and individuals could be made better 
ut actually planning the improvement or building up an 
ization for the purpose; and this assertion brings me to the 
st-lying difference between Hamilton and Jefferson. Jeffer- 
policy was at bottom the old fatal policy of drift, whose 
ted body was concealed by fair-seeming clothes, and whose 
ace was covered by a mask of good intentions. Hamilton's^ 
' was one of energetic and intelligent assertion of the nationall 
He knew that the only method whereby the good couldl 
[1 either in individual or social life was by persistently willing 
it should prevail and by the adoption of intetligent means 
Kt end. His vision of the national good was limited; but 
la absolutely right about the way in which it was to be 
red. 

mHton was not afraid to exhibit in his own life mora! 
tctual independence. He was not afraid to iacur unpopu- 
for pursuing what he believed to be a wise public policy 
ihe general disapprobation under which he suffered duri 
St years of his life, while it was chiefly due, as we have seen' 
r distrust- of the American democracy, was also partly due 
i high conception of the duties of leadership. Jefferson, 
C other band, afforded an equally impressive example of the 
iman who aaaiduously and intentionally courted popular 
II was, of course, easy for him to court pOTivilai Iviw, 
stood the Am^c&a people extremely we\^ ^^ 
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realty sympathized with them; but he never used the influel 
which he thereby obtaiped for the realization of any positivej 
[ormative purpose, which might be unpopular, His policy, wis 
office, was one of fine phrases and temporary expedients, 8oJ 
of which necessarily iacurred odium, but none of which were pi 
Bued by him or hia followers with any persistence. Wliatet 
the people demanded, their leaders should perform, includinj 
necessary, a declaration of war against England. It was tOi 
goverament of an d by th e peoale, not a gqverament^or. 
~ pe^le by geBldar but jresponsible^leaders^ and the leaders 
whom the people delegated their authority had in theory no ri( 
to pursue an unpopular policy. T he people werg lo_guid£-t 
eaders, not their leaderathejieopjej ^d any intellectual orjoc 
indgpendence and in itiative on the part of theig&.^girajn a der 
rae^waa to be ^coDdemned.aa uiidemocratie. The represeatatai 
of a Sovereign people were in the same position as the courtier 
an absolute monarch. It was their business to flatter and oli 

III 

FEDERALISM AND BEPITBUCANISM AS ALUBa 

tt is not surprising, consequently, that Jefferson, who had hi 
a Uon in opposition, was transformed by the assumption of poi 
into a lamb. Inasmuch as he had been denouncing every act| 
the FederaUsts since the consummation of the Union as danger 
to American Uberties or as inimical to the pubhc welfare, it 
to be anticipated, when he and his party assumed office, that tt 
would seek both to tear down the Federalist structure and 
in its place a temple of the true Repubhcan faith. Not only 
nothing of the kind follow, but nothing of the kind was ei 
attempted. Considering the fulminations of the Republicj 
during the last ten years of Federalist domination, JeEferst 
first Inaugural is a bewildering document. The recent pa 
which had but lately been so full of dangers, was ignored; and 
future, the dangers of which were much more real, was 
H for the moment considered. Jefferson was sworn in with his ht 

■ encircled by a halo of beautiful phrases; and he and his follot 

■ were eo well satisfied with this beatific vision that they entii 
■overlooked the desirability of redeeming th,eir own past or] 
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ridiag for tbejr country's future. Sufficient unto the day waa 
popularity thereof. The Federalists themselves must be 
neUiated, and, the national organization achieved by them i 
implication accepted. The Federalist structure, so recently 
prison of the free American spirit, becomes itself a large part 
(the temple of democracy. The Union is no longer inimical to 
crty. For the first time we begin to hear from good Republican 
some sacred words about the necessary connection of 
and union. Jefferson celebrated his triumph by adopting 
work, if not the creed, of his adversaries. 
36 adop tion by Jefferson and the RepublicMis of the political 
ture oF~tEiiFoppohe ni3 i a of mi im portance hardly inferior 
[that orthe adoption of the Constitution by the states. It wa 
i first practical indication that democracy and Federalism wei 
as radically antagonistic^ aa their eytreme pjirtiaana had be- 
; and it waa^also the first indication that the interests 
were concealed behind the phrases of the two parties were 
irreconciTa^re. When the democracy rallied to the national 
;anization, the American state began to be a democratic nation. 
alUaixce was as yet both fragile and superficial. It was 
led OQ a sacrifice by the two parties, not merely of certain 
and misconceptions, but also of certain convictions^ which 
been considered essential. The Hepubllcans tacitly admitted 
substantial falsity of their attacks upon the Federal organ- 
ion. The matiy Federalists who joined tbeh- opponents 
aQdoned without scrupl& the whole spirit and purpose of the 
Hamiltonian national policy. But at any rate the reconciliation 
Wis accomplished. The newly founded American state was for 
the time being saved from the danger of being torn asunder by 
two rival factions, each representing irreconcilable ideas and tnter- 
Mta. The Union, which had been celebrated iu 17S9, was con- 
(Ommated in 180L Its fertility was still to be proved. 

When Jefferson and the Republicans rallied to the Union and to 

tile existiug Federalist organization, the fabric of tra ditio nal 

American democracy was almost completely woven. 

^th e American people had only to wear it and kee\i i 

Bf poJjry Aoaottaced in Jefferson's first lnau£\iTa.\ 

m^rf^f respect merely a poUcy ol ConservatiB 
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can people were possessed of & aet of political institutions, w' 
deprived them of any legitimate grievances and supplied t, 
with every reasonable opportunity; and their political duty 
confined to the administration of these institutions in a fait 
spirit and their preservation from harm. The future coatai&« 
only one serious danger. Such liberties were always opea t 
attack, and there would always be designing men whose intera 
it was to attack them. The great political responsibility of tl 
American democracy was to guard itself against such assault 
and should they succeed in this task they need have no furth' 
concern about their future. Tlieir political salvation was secuif 
They had placed it, as it were, in a good sound bank. It wotd 
be sure to draw interest provided the bank were conservative 
managed — that is, provided it were managed by loyal Republicaffl 
There was no room or need for any increase in the fund, becaiu 
it already satisfied every reasonable purpose. But it must, not b 
diminished; and it must not be exposed to any risk of diminuUi 
by hazardous speculative investmentB. 

During the next fifty years, the American democracy acce] 
almost Uterally this Jeffersonjan tradition. Until the queetioi 
slavery became acute, they ceased to think seriously a1 
pohtical problems. The lawyers were preoccupied with ce: 
important questions of constitutional interpretation, which 
their political implications; but the purpose of these expositi 
of our fundamental law was the affirmation, the consolidation, 
towards the end, the partial reatrietion of the existing Feder 
organization. In this as in other respects the Americans of 
second and third generations were merely preserving what 
fathers had wrought. Their political institutions were good, 
BO far as they were not disturbed. They might become 
only in case they were perverted. The way to guard against 
perversion was, of course, to secure the election of righ 
democrats. From the traditional American point of view, it 
far more important to get the safe candidates elected than 
was to use the power so obtained for any useful political achi' 
ment. In the hands of unsafe men, — that is, one's political o] 
nrnts, — the government might be perverted to dangerous 
whereas in the hands ^^ ^^^^ meaj it could at best 
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ed in safety. Misgoveriunent was a greater dauger tbaa 
government was a benefit, because good government, par- 
ly on the part of Federal officials, consistedj apart from 
le business, in letting things alone. Thus the furious interest, 
the good American took in getting himself and his associates 
, could be justified by reasons founded on the esaeatial 
of the traditional poUtical system. ■ 

good American democrat hadj of course, another poUtical 
besides that of securing the election of himself and his 
His political system was designed, not merely to deprive M 
of grievances, but to offer him superlative opportunities. In ' 

the utmost advantage of those opportunities, he was not 
fulfilling his duty to himself, but he was helping to realize 
IsubetantJal purpose of democracy. Just as it wsa the function 
16 national organization to keep itself undefiled and not to 
Brfcrc, so it was hia personal function to make hay while the 
was shining. The triumph of Jefferson and the defeat of 
Iton enabled the natural individualism of the American 
free play. The democratic political system was considered 
>U5t in practice to a species of vigorous, licensed, and 
selfishness. The responsibilities of the government werA 
itAve; those of the individual were positive. And it is noj 
ider that in the course of time bia positive responaibilitiea 
to look larger aod larger. This licensed selfislmess became 
domineering in proportion as it became more successful, fl 
political question arose, which m any way interfered with 
opportunities, the good American began to believe that his 
ocratic political machine was out of gear. Did Abolitionism J 
lie a condition of political unrest, and interfere with good 
,eas, then Abolitionists were wicked men, who were tampering 
the ark of the Coustitutiou ; and in much the same way the 
iern reformer, who proposes policies looking toward a restric- 
in the activity of corporations and stands in the -way of tha , 
Ate transaction of the largest possible volume of business,^ 
enounced as un-American. These were merely crude wayis of 
ig the spirit of traditional American democracy, — which 
^ihat of a rampant individualism, checked only by a sy&Ve,T&. 
constituted rights. The teat of American. aa.V\oo4|j 
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success was the comfort and prosperity of the iadividual ; and ' 
meaas to that end, — a system of uiireatricted individual aj 
dizement and collective irresponsibility. 

The alliance between federalism and democracy on which 
traditional system was based, was excellent in many of ita eSs 
but unfortunately it implied on the part of both the allies 
sacrifice of political sincerity and conviction. And this saci 
was more demoralizing to the Republicans than to the Federa 
because they were the victorious party. A central gove 
constructed on the basis of their democratic creed, would 
been a government whose powers were smaller, more rigid, 
more inefficiently distributed than those granted under our Fedfl 
Constitution — as may be seen from the various state const 
tiona subsequently written under JeEferaonian influence, 
they obtained power either they should have been faithful to 
convictions and tried to modify the Federal machinery in accc 
ance therewith, or they should have modified their ideas in or 
to make them square with their behavior. But instead of seriou 
and candidly considering the meaning oi their own actions, 
opened their mouths wide enough to swallow their own. past . 
then deliberately shut their eyes. They accepted the natic 
organization as a fact and as a condition of national safety; 
they rejected it as a lesson in political wisdom, and as an imf 
principle of political action. By so doing they began that 
of in,tellectual lethargy, superficiality , and insincerity which 
Isince has been characteristic of official American political thot 
I This lack of intellectual integrity on the part of the Amer 
democracy both falsified the spirit in which our institutions 
originated, and seriously compromised their future success. 
Union had been wrought by virtue of vigorous, responsible, 
enterprising leadership, and of sound and consistent polit 
thinking. It was to be perpetuated by a company of men, 
disbelieved in enterprising and responsible leadership, and 
had abandoned and tended to disparage anything but the 
routine political ideas. The American people, after pi 
through a period of positive achievement, distinguished mi 
history for the powerful application of brains to the soiutiofi 
an organic political problem — the American people, after^ 
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unprecedented exhibition of good-will aad good judgment, 
led to put a wholly false interpretation on their remarkable— 
aph. They proceeded, also, to cultivate a state of muul| 
has kept them pecuharly liable to intellectual ineptitude " 
anformity. The mixture of optimism, conservatism, and 
iaiity, which has until recently characturized their political 
view, haa made them ahnoat blind to the true leasons olB 
' own natiocjil experience. ™ 

le best that can be said on behalf of this traditional American , 
em of political ideas ia that it contained the germ of better 
i. The combination of Federalism and Republicanism which _ 
id the substance of the system, did not constitute a progre*-^ 
and formative political principle, but it pointed in the direc- 
of a constructive formula. The political leaders of the "era 
ood feeling" who began to use with some degree of conviction 
comely phrases about the eternal and inseparable aUiance 
En "liberty and union" were looking towards the promised 
of American democratic fulllilmeiat. Ag we ahall see, the 
id of liberty and the kind of union which they had in mind were 
means indiasolubly and inseparably united; and both of 
! words had to be transformed from a negative and legal into a 
itive moral and social meaning before the boosted alliance could 
anything but precarious and sterile. But if for hberty we 
stitute the word democracy, which means something more than 
and if for miion, we substitute the phrase American 
lity, which means so much more than a legal union, we 
looking in the direction of a fruitful alliance between two 
plementary principles. It can, I believe, be stated without" 
ilification that wherever the nationalist idea and tendency has 
divided from democracy, its achievements have been limited 
id partially sterilized. It can also be stated that the separation 
! democratic idea from the national principle and org^aation 
I issued not merely in sterility, but in moral and poUtical rais- 
ui'J. All this mu&t remain mere aaseriiion for the present; but Xjfl 
tiall hope gradually to justify these assertione by an eaiiiafttiaii' 
the subsequent course o/ American political deveV 
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THE first phase o£ American political history was charact 
by the conflict between the Federalists and the Republics 
and it resulted in the complete triumph of the latter. The secon 
period was characterized by an almost equally bitter contest 
tween the Democrats and the Whtgs in which the Democrats 
resented a new version of the earlier Republican tradition and| 
Whigs a resurrected Federalism. The Democracy of Ji 
differed in many important respects from the Republicsnist 
Jefferson, and the Whig doctrine of Henry Clay was far reme 
from the Federalism of Alexander Hamilton. Nevertheless, ii\ 
1825 to 1850j the most important fact in American political dB*J 
opment continued to be a fight between an inadequate concept 
of democracy, represented by Jackson and his followers, 
feeble conception of American nationalityj represented bestj 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster; and in this second fight 
victory still rested, on the whole, with the Democrats. 
Whigs were not annihilated as the Federalists had been. In ! 
end they perished as a party, but not because of the assaults of ' 
opponents, but because of their impotence in the face of a gr| 
national crisis. Nevertheless, they were on all essential 
beaten by the Democrats; and on the few occasions on which 
were victorious, their victories were both meaningless and fruit 
The years between 1800 and 1825 were distinguished, so fs 
our domestic development was concerned, by the growth of ' 
I Western pioneer Democracy in power and self-consciousness. 
J was one of the gravest, errors of Hamilton and the Feders 
ft that they misunderstood and euspected the pioneer Democf 
I Just as it was one of the greatest merits of Jefferson that he 
I appreciated its importance and used his influence and powei 
I advance its interests. The consequence was that the pion^ 
I became enthuBiastic and radical supporters of the Republican] 
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3ey repeated and celebrated the Jefferaooian catchwords with the 
lost convictign. They became imbued with the spirit of the 

le Jeffersonian faith. They were, indeed, in many reepects more 
ersonlan than Je^erson himself, and gaught to realize some of hia 
with more energy and consistency. These ideas expresse™ 



leas 
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id served their practical needs marvelously well, and if the for- 
. had not already been provided by Jefferson, they woutd moat 
surediy have been crystallized by the pioneer politicians of thi 
The Jeffereonian creed has exerciaed a profound influenci 
the thought of the American people, not because Jefferson 
origina! and profound thinker, but because of his ability 
ite popiilar opinions, prejudices, and interests. 
' It is none the less true that the pioneer Democracy soon came 
differ with Jefferson about some important questions of public 
icy. They early showed, for instance, a Kvely disapproval of 
ferson's management of the crisis in foreign affairs, which pre- 
thc War of 1S12. Jefferson's policy of commercial embargo 
id pusillanimoua to Jackson and the other Western Democrats. 
ley did not b^liev&iiLpe&c^ul mrfare; and their different cqdM 
-tion of the effective way of fightine a foreign enemy was eymp^ 
latic of a profound difference of opinion and temper. The 
restem Democracy did not share Jefferson's amiable cosmopolitan- 
It was, on the contrary, aggressively resolved to assert the 
,it8 and the interests of the United States against any suspicion 
European aggrandizement. However much it preferred a \etM 
-le policy in respect to the domestic affairs, all its instincts 
)lted against a weak foreigr^poUcv: and its instincts were out- 
kI by the administration's policy of peaceful warfare* which 
jured otirselvea so much more than it injured England, not only 
sause the pioneers were fighting men by conviction and habit, 
It because they were much more genuinely national in thellfl 
'"'^gs than were Jefferson and Madison. 

\e Western Democrats finally forced Madison and the official 

iblican leaders to declare war against England, because Madi- 

preferred even a foreign war to the loss of popularity; but 

)0, although he accepted the necessity of war, was wholly io- 

, to conduct it efificiently . The inadequacy of our naticfD.B.V 

id our lack of national cohesioa wa& imiu^aX^a 
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and painfully exhibited. The Republican Buperstitiou al 
inilitariam had prevented the formation of a regular array at 
adequate to the demands of our national policy , and the Americ 
navy, while efficient so far as it went, was very niuuh too amall^ 
constitute an effective engine of naval warfare. Moreover, 
very Congress that clearly anaounced an intention of declaring 
on Great Britain failed to make any sufficient provision for 
energetic prosecution. The consequence of this short-sighlj 
view of our national responsibilities is that the history of the 
of LS12 makes painful reading for a patriotic American, 
little American navy earned distinction, but it was so small that] 
successes did not prevent it from being shut off eventually fr 
the high seaa. The military operations were a saccession of blunt 
both in strategy and in performance. On the northern frontit 
series of incompetent generals led little armies of half-hes 
soldiers to unnecessary defeats or at beat to ineffectual victor 
and the most conspicuous mihtary aucceas was won at New Ork 
by the Western pioneers, who had no constitutional scruples at 
fighting outside of their own states, and who were animated 
lively patriotic feeUnga. On the whole, however, the story mi 
humiliating reading, not because the national Capital was captu^ 
almost without resistance, or because we were so frequently beat 
but because our disorganization, the incompetence of the natit 
government, and the disloyalty of so many Americans made: 
deserve both a less successful war and a more humiliating peacfl 
The chief interest of the second English war for the purpose] 
this book is, however, its clear indication of the abiding-placej 
that time of the American national spirit. That spirit was 
found along the Atlantic coast, whose uihabitants were embittf 
land blinded by party and sectional prejudices. It was resideatl 
itbe newer states of the West and the Southwest. A genuine Ai 

I can national democracy was coraing'into existence m that ps 
the country — a democracy which was as democratic as it 
how to be, while at the same time loyal and devoted to the natic 
government. The pioneers had in a measure outgrown the c< 
nialism of the thirteen original conunonweatths. They occupi* 
territory which had in the beginning been part of the uatit 
'omaJn. Their loc&X eommoiiweaVtbs b>aA -nciX fa.-nVeAa.\i 
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.eral UnioUj but were in a. way children of the central govem-l 
,t; and they felt that they belonged to the Union in a way that! 

rarely shared by an inhabitant oE Massachusetts or South 

olina. Their national feeling did not prevent them from being 

some respects extremely local and provincial in their point of 

iw. It did not prevent them from resenting with the utmost 

gy any interference of the Federal government in what they 

eved to be their local affairs. But they were none the leas, 

and foremost, loyal citizens of the American Federal state. 
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fe must consider carefully this earlieat combination of the 

tional with the democratic idea. The Western Democracy is im- 

rtant, not only because it played the leading part in our political 

jry down to 1S50, but precisely because it does offer, in a primi- 

but significant form, a combination of the two ideas, which, 

united, constitute the formative principle in American 

itical and social development. The way had been prepared for 

combination by the Republican acceptance of the Federal 

ization, after that party had assumed power; but the Western 

socrats took this alliance much more innocently than the older 

tbiican leaders. They insisted, aa we have seen, on a declara- 

of war against Great Britain; and humiliating aa were the 

jite of Uiat war^ this vigorous assertion of the national point of 

, both exposed in clear relief the sectional disloyalty of the 

raltsts of New England and resulted later in an attempted 

kival of a national constructive policy. It is true that the re- 

leration of the Hamiltonian spirit belongs rather to the history 

le Whigs than to the history of the Democrats. It is true, 

that the attempted revival at once brought out the inade- 

oy of the pioneer's conceptions both of the national and the 

sratic ideas. Nevertheless, it was their assertion of the 

ioxuU interest against a foreign enemy which provoked its 

vitality in relation to our domestic affairs. Whatever Vtve 

between -nationaJJry and democrAcy, represented by \^ie 

rm fruitful uaderstanding of the coTrelatWe \d' 
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fat least it was solid alliance. The Western Democrats were< 
jpicjous of any increase of the national ofganization in power fl 
f scoi>e, but they were even more determined that it should be neithe 
shattprcd nor vitally injured. Although they were unable to grj 
the moaning of their own convictions, the Federal Union rea 
i meant to them something more than an indissoluble legal contra 
' It was rooted in their life. It was one of those things for wl 
'they were willing to fight; and their readiness to fight for 
' national idea was the great salutary fact. Our country was ther^ 
saved from the cousequences of its distracting tndividualil 
conception of democracy, and its merely legal conception of nafc 
ality. It was because the followers of Jackson and Douglas 
fight for it, that the Union was preserved. 

Be it immediately remarked, however, that the pioneer 

crats were obliged to fight for the Union, just because they were| 

interested iu its progressive consummation. They willed at one i 

I the same time that the Union should be preserved, but that it sho 

I not be increased and strengthened^ They were national in feel 

but local and individualistic in their ideas; and these limited ic 

were associated with a false and inadequate conception of del 

iiacy. Jeffersp a had taught them ta behev^th al^ ny iacres 

j the nationa l organization was inimical to democracy. 

tiuns of tGeiFownecrai^ffltt and social experience and of their | 

tical needs confirmed them in this belief. Their manner of life i 

them at once thoroughly loyal and extremely insubordinate. 

combined the sincereat patriotism with an energetic and se 

individualism; and they failed wholly to realize any discrepa 

^between these two dominant elements in their lite. They 

.uo love their country, but they were to work for themselves; 

mothing wrong coutd happen to their country, provided they 

served its institutions and continued to enjoy its opportunit 

Their failure to grasp the idea that the Federal Uniou would 

taJte CEire of itself, prevented them from taking diBunioniat 

seriously, and encouraged thera to provoke a crisis, which, ml 

quentiy, their fundamental loyalty to the Union prevented 

becoming disastrous. They expected their country to drift 

safe harbor in the Promised Land, whereas the inexorable en^ 

r drifting ship is either the rocks or the ahoaia. 
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their oppoBition to the consolidation of the national organiza- 

the pioneers believed that they were defending the Gitade 

leir democratic creed. Democracy meant to them, not only 

l1 opportunities secured by law, but an approximately equal 

iding among individual citizens, and an approximately equal 

ision of the social and economic fruits. They realized vaguely 

national consoUdatioQ brought with it organization, and 

iization rlepended for its eflGcicncy upon a classification of 

i\idual citizens according to abilityf knowledgCj and compe- 

ce. In a nationalized state, it is the man of exceptional position, 

er, responsibility, and training who is moat likely to be rcprej 

ative and efficient, whereas in a thoroughly democratic state, aa 

conceived itj, the average^an was the representative citizenl 

fruitful type. Nationalization looked towards the intro- 

and perpetuation of a political, social, and financial hier- 

They opposed it consequentfyj on behalf of the "plain 

>le";and they even reached the conclusion that thecontempo- 

political system was to some extent organized for the benefit 

Special interests. They discovered in the fiscal and adminiatra- ■ 

^oTganizationthepresence of discrimination against the average ' 

.. The National Bank was an example of special economic 

ilpges. The office-holding clique was an example of special ■ 

'•cal privileges- l^ckson and his followers declared war on ' 

sacrilegious anomalTcs in the temple of democracy. Thus 
only innovations which the pioneers sought to impose on our 
political system were by way of being destructive. They 
)ted a national institution which had existed, with but one 
interruption, for more than forty years; and they entirely 
Kd the tradition of appointment in the American civil service.' 
of lliese dggtfuctive achieveme nts throw a great deal of 
kt upon theif unconscious tendencies and 
Evictions, and will help us to understand the 
|on of the positive contribution which the pioneers made to the 
of the American democratic idea. ■ 

[NAtional Bank was the institution by virtue of which Hamil- " 

)t to secure a stable national currency and an e^txexA TiB.- 
fiacal agent; and the Bank, particularly uudei \\.a aetw^ 
undoubtedly been a, useful and econDtmca\ \i\ectej 



upon their e^tplidt ■ 
value and the limi- ^ 
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financial tnaclimery- The Eepublicans had protested agaii 
in the beginning, but they had later come to believe in] 
necessity; and at the time Benton and Jackson declared 
upon it, the Bank was, on the whole, and in spite of certain 
and local grievances, a popular imatitution. If the questioJ 
the recharter of the National Bank had been submitt 
popular vote in 1S32, a popular majority would probably 
declared ia its favor. Jackson's victory was due partly to] 
personal popularity, partly to the unwise manner in which 
Bank was defended, but chiefly to his success in conviaciiig pi 
opinion that the Bank was an institution whose legal privU^ 
were used to the detriment of the American people. As a 
of fact, such was not the case. The Bank was a semi-public 
poration, upon which certain exceptional privileges had been ' 
ferred, because the enjoyment of such privileges was inseps 
from the services it performed and the responsibilities it assi 
When we consider how important those services were, and 
difficult it has since been to substitute any arrangement, wl 
provides as well both a flexible and a stable currency and for] 
articulation of the financial operations of the Federal Trf 
with those of the business of the country, it doeg not look as 
emoluments and privileges of the Bank were disproportionate 
services. But Jackson and bis followers never even consids 
whether its services and responsibilities were proportionate 
legal privileges. The fact that any such privilege existed, the : 
that any legal association of individuals should enjoy such cxo 
tional opportunities, was to their minds a violation of d( 
cratic principles. It must consequently be destroyed, no rnatl 
how much the country needed its services, and no matter how i 
cult it was to establish in its place any equally efficient institutij 
The important point is, however, that the campaign against J 
National Bank uncovered a latent socialism, which lay concc 
behind the rampant individualism of the pioneer Democracy. 
ostensible grievance against the Bank was the possession by a i 
public corporation of special economic privileges; but the 
Bank literature of the time was filled half unconsciously with a| 
more fundamental complaint. What the Western DemoM 
fii^Uked and feared most of alt was tte poaaessmii o^ a.'n'^ , 
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er by men of wealth. Their crusade agabst the "Monejll 

rer" meant that in their opinion money must not become a\ 

in a democratic state. They had do objection, of course, to] 

ain inequalities iii the distribution of wealth; but they fiercely 

nted the idea that such inequatitieis should give a group of men 

special advantages which were inaccessible to their fellow- 
titrymen. The full meaning of their complaint against the 
ik was left vague and ambiguous, because the Bank itself 
messed special legal privileges; and the inference was that when 
privileges were withdrawn, the "Money Power" would dis 
ear with them. The Western Democrat devoutly believed that 
approximately equal division of the good thin^ of life would re- 
from the possession by all American citizens of equal legal rights 

similar economic opportunities. But the importance of this 
It in their whole point of view was concealed by the fact that 
r expected to reach it by wholly negative means — that is, 
eaving the individual alone. The substantially equal distribu- 

of weaEtb, which was characteristic of the American society of 
■ own day, was far more fundamental in their system of politi- 
ond social ideas than waa the machinery of liberty whereby It 
to be secured. And just as soon as it becomes apparent that the 
xtsed machinery does as a matter of fact accomplish a-radically 

aal result^ their whole political and economic creed cries loudly 
revision. ■ 

he introduction of the spoils system was due to the perverted 
[ication of kindred ideas. The emoluments of office loomed 

among the good things of Ufe to the pioneer Democrat; and 
5ch emoluments differed from other economic rewards, in that 

were necessarily at the disposal of the political organization. 

public offices constituted the tangible political patrimony of 
American people. It was not enough that they were op&n to 
■ybody. They mu.gt actually be shared by almost everybody, 
terms of all elected ofHcials must be short, so that as many good 
oer&ta as possible could occupy an easy chair in the house of 
leut; and officials must for similar reasons be appointed 
only short terms. Traditional practice at Wasl:nTi^n &s- 
!ed these obvious mferences from the pr'mclp\eB oi \jT\ie ^'&- 
tbe beginning of Jackson's first adm\mat,rB.l\oaft« 
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offices in the government departments bad been appropi 

by a few bureaucrats who had grown old at their posts; ant 

could such a permanent appropriation be justified ? The pi 

Democrat believed that he was as competent to do the woi 

any member of an office-holding clique, so that when he cami 

power, he corrected what seemed to him to be a genuine abt 

the traditional way of distributing the American political ; 

mony. He could not underetand that training, special at; 

or long experience constituted any special claim upon a p 

office, or upon any other particular opportunity or salary. 

democrat was as good as another, and deserved his ehare c 

rewards of public service. The state could not undertake to a 

a good living to ail good democrats, but, when properly adi 

tered, it could prevent any appropriation by a few people ( 

|. public pay-roll. 

■■L In the long run the effect of the spoils system was, of c( 

^^■st the opposite of that anticipated by the early Jacks 

^^Bemocrats. It merely substituted one kind of office-holding 

^lege for another. It helped to build up a group of profeai 

politicians who became in their turn an office-holding cliq 

the only difference being that one man in hia political life hel( 

one, but many offices. Yet the Jacksonian Democrat undout 

beheved, when he introduced the system into the Federal 

service, that he was carrying out a desirable reform along st 

democratic hues. He was betrayed into such an error by th( 

I rowness of his own experience and of his intelleetual ou; 

; His experience had been chiefly that of frontier hfe, in whie 

[ utmost freedom of economic and social movement was nece* 

and he attempted to apply the results of tliis hmited expei 

\ to the government of a complicated social organism whose < 

ent parts had very different needs. The direct results o 

j attempt were very mischievous. He fastened upon the Ame 

public service a system of appointment which turned politic 

fice into the reward of partisan service, which made it unnece 

; for the public officials to be competent and impossible for 

j to be properly experienced, and which contributed finally U 

creation of a class of office-holding politicians. But the i 

mJ^uc£/Qii of the spoils system had a meeuiiiig BvipenoT \o Via w 
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^asj after all, an attempt to realize an ideal, and the ideal was 

id on a geauine experience. The " Virginian Oligarchy," 

lOUgh it was the work of Jefferson and his followers, was aa 

chronism in a state governed in the spirit of Jeffersonian Demo- 
ic principles. It was better for the Jacksonian Democrats to 
ifice what they believed to be an obnoxious precedent to their 
iciples than to sacrifice their principles to mere precedent. If 

(o doing they were making a mistake, that was because their 
ciplea were wrong. The benefit which they were temporarily 

iferring on themselves, as a class in the community, was sanc- 
ed by the letter and the spirit of their creed. 

^osely connected with their perverted ideas and tteir narrow 
of life, we may discern a leaven of new and useful democratic 

lerience. The new and useful experience which they contributed 

our national stock was that of homogeneous social intercourse. 

ve already remarked that the Western pioneers were the first 

body of Americana who were genuinely national in feeling. 

■y were also the first large body of Americans who were geau- 

dcmoeratic in feeling. Consequently they imparted a certain 

itional consistency to the American democracy, and they 

ehy performed a social service which was in its way quite aa 

uablc as their political service. \j)emocracy has always beei* 
nger as a political than it has as a social forc^ When adopted\ 
I political ideal of the American people, it was very far from ' 

Besatng any effective social vitafity; and until the present day 
been a much more active force in political than in social life. 
, whatever traditional social force it has obtained, can be traced 
'ctly to the Western pioneer Democrat. His democracy was 

ed on genuine good-fellowship. Unlike the French Fraternity, 
M th« product neither of abstract theories nor of a disembodied 
anitariamsm. It was the natural issue of their interests, 
T occupations, and their maimer of Ufe. They felt kindly 
arda one another and commumcated freely with one another 
iuse tbcy were not divided by ra<!ical differences in class, 

ndards, point of view, and wealth, The social aspect of their 
ocrftcy may, in fact, be compared to the sense ot gooA-UWci^- 
which pervadp* the rooms of 3, properly constituted e\ub. 
imi0- of feeling and their ease oi commxiUiB 
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bad come about as the result of pioneer life in a seU-govemlng 
munity. The Western Americans were confronted by a gi 
Usk of overwheiming practical importance, — the task of subd 
to the needs of complicated and civilixed society a rich but 
wilderness. This task was one which united a desirable sfl 
purpose with a profitable individual interest- The country 
undeveloped, and its inhabitants vt^re poor. They were to en 
themselves by the development of the country, and the two 
ferent aspects of their task were scarcely distinguished. 1 
felt themselves authorized by social necessity to pursue their 
interests energetically and unscrupulously, and they we 
either hampered or helped in. so doing by the interference 
local or the national authorities. Whiie the only people the pi 
was obliged to consult were his neighbors, all his surrouui 
tended to make his neighbors like himself — to bind them toi 
by common interests, feelings, and ideas. These surroun 
called for practical, able, flexible, alert, energetic, and re 
men, and men of a different type had no opportunity of co 
the surface. The successful pioneer Democrat was not a pi 
type in many respects, but he was saved from many of the 
aspects of his limited experience and ideas by a certain Lnno 
-generosity, and kindliness of spirit. With all his willful aggre^ 
neaa he was a companionable person who meant much b 
towards his fellows than he himself knew. 
■ We need to guard scrupulously against the under-valuation o 
idvance which the pioneers made towards a genuine socia 
locraey. The freedom of intercourse and the consistenc 
feeling whiiih they succeeded in attaining is an indispensable q 
acteristic of a democratic society. The unity of such a state ] 
lie deeper than any bond established by obedience to ft 8 
political authority^ or by the acceptance of common precei 
and ideas. It must be based in some measure upon an instin 
familiarity of association, upon a quick communicability of 
pathy, upon the easy and effortless sense of companion 
Such familiar intercourse is impossible, not only in a society 
ariatooratic institutions, but it can with difficulty he att( 
in a society that has once had aristocratic institutions. A cei 
or less of political democracy Vias Tkot m'woiMcsA W 
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mce, aad to 1830 it did not exist along the Atlantic seaboard at 
tQ the same extent that it did in the newer states d the West. 
those states the people, in a sense, really lived together. They 
ire divided by fewer barriers than have been any similarly numer- 

body of people in the history of the world; aad it was thia 
oracteristic which made them go efficient and eo easily directed 

their oatural leaders. No doubt it would be neither possible nor 
teirable to reproduce a precisely similar consistency of feeling 

T a socia.1 area in which there was a greater diversity of manners 
ELadards, and occupations; but it remains true that the American 
mocracy will lose its most valuable and promising characteristic 
case it loses the homogeneity of feeling which the pioneers we 
e first to embody. 

It is equally important to remember, however, that the soci 
naatency of the pioneer communities should under different 
mditions undergo a radical transformation. Neither the pioneers 
amselvea nor their admirers and their critics have sufficiently 
derstood how much individual independence was sacrificed iifl 
der to obtain thia consistency of feeling, or how completely it 
the product, in the form it assumed, of temporary economic 
nditions. If we study the Western Democrats as a body of men 
ho, on the whole, responded admirably to the conditions and 
tportunities of their time, but who were also very much victim- 
od and impoverished by the limited nature of these conditions 
id opportunities — if we study the Western Democrat from that 
lint of view, we shall find him to be the most significant economii 
id social type in American history. On the other hand, if wi 
gard him in the way that he and his subsequent prototypes 
bth to be regarded, as the example of all that ia permanently 
cellent and formative in American democracy, he will be, not only 
itirely misunderstood, but transformed from an edifying into d 
lischievous type. ji 

Their peculiar social homogeneity, and their conviction that one 
WBS as good as another, was the natural and legitimate prod 
t of contemporary economic conditions. The averft®£ 'ny 
Hbout any special bent or qualifications^ was in the "pwiieei ft'talvs 
useful msn. Tn tha.t country it was sheer wasVe Vq ^'^'^ 
weA eaerg}' upon tasks which demanded akiU, proloingp^ « 
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ence, high technical standarda, or exeJuaive devotion- 
cheaply and eaaily made instrument waa the efficient instriune 
because it was adapted to a year or two of use and then fa 
Buperscssion by a better inatrument; and for the service of au 
tools one man was as likely to be good as anotheT. No spec 
equipment was required. The farmer was obliged to be all kic 
of a rough mechanic. The business man waa merchant, 
facturer, and atorekeeper. Almost everybody was something i 
politician. The number of parts which a man of energy plaj 
in his time was astonishingly large. Andrew Jackson was sue 
eively a lawyer, judge, planter, mercbant, general, politician, i 
statesman; and he played most of these parts with conspicu^ 
success. In auch a society a man who persisted in one job, 
who applied the most rigorous and exacting standards to his wc 
was out of place and was really inefficient. His finished! prod^ 
did not serve its temporary purpose much better than did 
current careless and hasty product, and his higher standards 
peculiar ways constituted an implied criticism upon the easy me 
ods of his neighbors. He interfered with the rough good-felloi 
which naturally arises among a group of men who submit gc 
naturedly and uncritically to current standards. 

It is no wonder, consequently, that the pioneer Democr 
viewed with distrust and aversion the man with a special vocat 
and high standards of achievement. Such a man did insist u[ 
[being in certain respects better than, the average; and 
the prevalent economic social conditions he did impair the o< 
eistency of feeling upon which the pioneers rightly placed sv 
a high value. Consequently they half unconsciously sought 
suppress men with special vocations. For the most part this 
pression was easily accomplished by the action of ordinary soc 
and economic motives. AH the industrial, political, and soo 
rewards went to the man who pur&ued his business, professional,; 
political career along regular lines; and in this way an ordinary tl 
and an interested motive were often imposed on men who 
better qualified for special tasks undertaken from disinterest 
motives. But it was not enough to suppress the man with ■! 
specj^ vocation by depriving liim of social and pecuniary rewards. | 
^bllc Opinion must be taught to appiavc ol Vc 
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1 representative type of the American deniocracy, so tl 
an with a special vocation may be deprived of any inter* 
je in the American democratic tradition; and this attemj 
ke the average man the representative Anicrican democri 
srsisted to the present day — that is, to a time when 
man is no longer, as in 1830, th& dominant economl* 
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thfe way, most unfortunately, that one of the leading] 
» in the American popular creed has tended to impair] 
can moral and intellectual integrity. If the man with spe- ' 
tandards and a special vocation interfered with democratic 
tency of feeling, it was chiefly because this consistency of 
S had been obtained at too great a sacrifice — at the sacri- (J 

a higher to a lower type of individuality. Iq all civilized 
unities the great individualizing force is the resolute, efficient, 
itense pursuit of special ideals, standards, and occupatioi 
he country which discourages such pursuits must nece»^ 
put up with an inferior quality and a less varied assortment 
irable individual types. But whatever the loss our country 
!en and is suffering from this cause, our popular philosophers 
ne rather than deplore it. We adapt our ideals of individ- 

to its local examples. When orators of the Jacksonian > 
cratic tradition begin to glorify the superlative individuals 
rped by the freedom of American life, what they mean by 
duality is an unusual amount of individual energy success- f\ 
spent in popular and remunerative occupations. Of the ^ 

Kity which may reside in the gallant and ext^lusive do- r" 
some disinterested, and perhaps unpopular moral, 
J, or technical purpose, they have not the remotest con- 
n; and yet it is thii5 kind of individuality which is indispen- 
o the fullness and intensity of American national life. 
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>niaD Democrats were not, of course, Bba':Ax^^T 
7cfdJe Period of American tiis^oT^ • l^tf 
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were persistently, and on a few 0{!casions successfully, opj 

I by the Whigs. The latter naturally represented the poli 

j social, and economic ideas which the Democrata under-vftlii 

i disparaged. They were strong in those Northern and b 

^states, which had reached a higher stage of economic and s 

^H^v^lopment, and which contained the mansions of contemp( 

^^merican culture, wealth, and intelligence. It is a signif 

f ' fact that the majority of AmericaniS of intelligence dum( 

Jacksonian epoch were opponents of Jackeou, just as the m^ 

! of educated Americatis of intelligence have always prot 

against the national political irresponsibility and the i 

equalitarianism characteristic of our democratic tradition; 

unfortunately they have always failed to make their pn 

effective. The spirit of the times was against them. The 1 

' represented the higher standards, the more definite organiz; 

and the social inequalities of the older states, but when 

attempted to make their ideas good, they were faced by a dil< 

either horn of which was disastrous to their interests. Thej 

compelled either to sacrifice their standards to the conditic 

popular efficiency or the chance of success to the integrity of 

standards. In point of fact they pursued precisely the worst c 

of all. They abandoned their standards, and yet they fail 

achieve success. Down to the Civil War the fruits of vi 

and the prestige of popularity were appropriated by the Demo 

The Whigs, like their predecessors, the Federalists, were oa 

bly the party of national ideas. Their association began 9 

group of Jeflfersonian Republicans who, after the second Ei 

' war, sought to resume the interrupted work of national co 

^jdation. The results of that war had clearly exposed a 

^^^ave deficiencies in the American national organization; 

^^hese deficiencies a group of progressive young men, undi 

[v. lead of Calhoun and i^^lay, proposed to remedy. One c 

greatest handicaps from which the military conduct of th 

had suffered was the lack of any sufficient means of Jntemal 

munication;»and the construction of a system of national 

and waterways became an important plank in their plat 

There was also proposed a policy of industrial protection 1 

'Aoun supported by arguments ao nflitioTiEi m Vto-^o^V. a.wi, 
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it they might well have been derived from Hamilton's report. 

ider the influence of similar ideas the National Bank was re- 

lartered; and as the correlative of this constructive policy, 

eral nationaUstic interpretation of the Constitution was ex 

:itly advocated. As one reads the speeches delivered b; 

ic of these men, particularly by Calhoun, during the first se&sio: 

I Congress after the conclusion of peace, it seems as if a genuini 

ival had taken place of HamiltonJan nationalism, and that this 

ival was both by way of escaping Hamilton's fatal distrust 

[democracy and of avoiding the factious and embittered opposi- 

, of the earlier period. 
The Whigs made a fair start, but unfortunately they ran a poor 
and came to a bad end. No doubt they were in a way an 
uprovement on the Federalists, in that they, like their opponents^ 
lie Democrats, stood for a combination between democracy anfl 
itionalism. They believed that the consolidation and the 
Bvelopment of the national organization was contributory 
ither than antagonistic to the purpose of the American 
slitical system. Yet they made no conquests on behalf of their 
jnvictions. The Federalists really accomplished a great and 
:93ary ta^ of national organization and founded a traditioH 
construefcive national achievement. The Whigs at best kept^ 
«o tradition alive. They were on the defensive throughout^ 
■d they accomplished nothing at all in the way of permanenM 
>n3tructive legislation. Their succeases were merely electioneer- 
raids, whereas their defeats were wholly disastrous in that they 
not only all of their strongholds, but moat of their military 
Sputatlon and good name. Their final disappearance was wholly 
ie result of their own incapacity. They were condemned 
>mebow to inefficiency, defeat, and dishonor. ■ 

Every important article in their programme went astray. Th^ 
jlicy of internal improvements iu the riational interest and at 
lie national expense was thwarted by the Constitutional scruples 

' h Prpsidents as Monroe and Jackson, and for that reason. 

_d never be discussed on its merits. The Cumberland Roati 
the only great national highway constructed, Bii.4 leiosaTia, \n^ 
day a gtrikjjijg- symbol of whatj j-\p Fedj-ija.! pj jvPT-nT(\pxA. mv^ 
ipiished towardsthee^blishmwX oi an effiideuX. s,N^ 
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of inter-state communication. The re-charter of the Natioa 
Bank, which was one of the first fruits of the new catioa 
movement, proved in the end to be the occasion of its most flagra 
failure. The Bank was the national institution for the per[ 
ation of which the Whig leaders fought most persistently 
loyally. They began the fight with the support of public opioif 
and with the prestige of an estabUshed and useful iostitutioo^ 
their favor; but the campaign was conducted with such lit 
skill that in the end they were utterly beaten. Far from 
able to advance the policy of national consolidation, they 
unable even to preserve existing national institutions, and tt 
conspicuous failure in this crucial instance was due to their inal 
ity to keep public opinion convinced of the truth that the Bs 
was really organized and maintained in the national inters 
Their policy of protection met in the long run with a similar tt 
In the firstplace, the tariff schedules which they successively pie 
upon the statute books were not drawn up in Hamilton's 
and moderate national spiiit. They were practically dictated ] 
the special interests which profited from the increases in dut 
The Whig leaders accepted a retainer from the manufacture 
the North, and by legislating exclusively in their favor 
drove South Carolina to secession. Then after accompliE 
this admirable featj they agreed to placate the disaiTected at 
by the gradual reduction in the scale of duties until there 
very little protection left. ^In short, they first perverted 
protectionist system until it leased to be a national pohcy; 
then compromised it until it ceased to be any policy at all. j 

Perhaps the Whiga failed and blundered most completely] 
the fight which they made against the Federal executive anc 
the interest of the Federal legislature. They were forced il 
this position, because for many years the Democrats, impersonati 
by Jackson, occupied the Presidential chair, while the 
controlled one ,or both of the Congreasional bodies; but 
attitude of the two opposing parties in respect to the issue 
responded to an essential difference of organization and 
Bonnel. The Whigs were led by a group of brilliant orators 
lawyers^ while the Democrats were dominated by one power 
tnssj fvhtf hek! the Presidential office. ConBec\vi&i\tt's tW Wl 
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Faimed a Constitutional doctrioe which practically amountec 
Congressiond omnipotence, and for many years assailed Jack- , 
as a military dictator who waa undermining the representative 
tJtutioDs of "his country- The American people, however, 
upraised these fulminationB at their true value. While continu- 

toT twelve years to elect to the Presidency Jackson or hin 

>niiiieej they finally dispossessed the Whigs from the control^ 

Congress; and they were right. The American people havt 

ch more to fear f rotp. CQn gressioBaLusur pa.tioD than they have\ 

jtn executive usurpation. BoTh Jackson and "Lincoln somt 

phat eti^med their powers, but for good purposeSj and in essentiallj 

I moderate and candid spirit; but when Congress attempts U 

late the executive, its objects are generally bad and it 

liethods furtive and dangerous. Our legialaturea were and stil 

the strongholds of special and local interests, and anythli 

lieh imdeimincs executive authority in this country seriously 

fatens our national integrity and balance. It is to the credit 

the American people that they have instinctively recognized 

bis fact, and have estimated at their true value the tirades which 

tten no better than Henry Clay level against men no worse than 

gw J&ckson. 4M 

The reason for the failure of the Whigs was that their opponent 
ibodied more completely the living forces of contemporary 
lerican life. Jackson and his followers prevailed because they 
ere ample, eoergetic, efficient, and strong. Their consistency 
feeling and their mutual loyalty enabled them to form a much 
)re effective partisan organization than that of the WhigsJ 
is one of those interesting paradoses, not micommon in Ameri- 
history, that the party which represented official organiza- 
on and leadership waa loosely organized and unwisely led, while 
party which distrusted official organization and surrounded 
Scial leadership with rigid restraints was most efficiently 
ganiz,ed and waa for many years absolutely dominated by a 
man. At bottom, of course, the difference between tht 
irtiea was a difference in vitaUty. All the contemporai 
btion£ worked in favor of the strong narrow man. vj^t\i. v'f^'^ 
tree of will like Andrew Jarkson, and ajairist mcu Vitie 
'A^d D»niei WelMGT who had more mleVW^ence,^ 
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were deficient in force of character and singleness of pi 
The former had behind him the impulse of s. great popular mc 
ment which was aweeping irresistibly towards wholly unexpecj 
results; and the latter, while osteusiWy trying to stem the tic 
were in reality carried noisily along on its flood. 

Daniel Webster and Henry Clay were in fact faced by ani 
alternative similar to that which sterilized the lives of almost :dl 
Iheir contemporaries who represented an intellectual intere 
They were men of national ideas but of something less than 
Itional feeling. Their interests, temperament, and manner of 
prevented them from instinctively Bympathizing with the 
vital Hocial and political movement of their day. If they wan^j 
popularity, they had to purchase it by compromises, whei 
Andrew Jackson obtained a much larger popular following ■ 
acting strictly in accordance with the dictates of his tempe 
ment and ideas. He was effective and succeeded because 
personality was representative of the American national democrs 
whereas they failed, on the whole, because the constituency tl 
represented concealed limited sympathies and special intere 
under words of national import. Jackson, who in theory 
the servant and mouthpiece of his followers, played the part 
genuine leader in Ms campaign against the National Bank; wl 
the Whigs, who should have been able to look ahead and educ 
their fellow-countrymen up to the level of their presuma^ 
better insight, straggled along in the rear of the procession. 

The truth is that the Democrats, under the lead of Jacl 
were temporarily the national party, although they used tl: 
genuinely national standing to impose in certain respects a grc 
of anti-national ideas on their country. The Whigs, on the ot 
hand, national as they might be in ideas and aspirations, were 
effect not much better than a faction. Finding that they could] 
rally behind their ideas aa effective popular following, they 
, obliged to seek support, partly at the hands of special mtereats . 

I partly by means of the sacrifice of their convictions. Under tl 
guidance the national policy became a policy of couciliat 
and compromise at any cost, and the national idea was deprii 
of consistency and dignity. It became equivalent to a hoc 
lodlffe of policies and purposes, the mtoniv^'^V\ii\\*t^ q1 -whoae, 
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5redients was concealed behind a smooth crust of constitutional 
Sality and popular acquieisceQce. The aatiooal idea and interest, 
\t is, was not merely disarmed and ignored, as it had been by 
leison. It was mutilated and distorted in obedience to an 

meous democratic theory; and its friends, the Whigs, deluded 

liemselves with the belief that in draining the aational idea o: 

i vitality they were prolonging its life. But if its life was saved, 

safety was chiefly due to its ostensible enemies. While the 
were less national in feeling and purpose than their ide, 
emaoded, the Democrats were more national than they knew, 
prom 1830 to 1850 American nationality was being attenuated aa 
I conscious idea, but the great unconscious forces of American Ufi 
rere working powerfully and decisively in its favor. 
Most assuredly the failure of the Wliiga is susceptible of abun- 

it explanation. Prevailing conditions were inimical to mi 
rhose strength lay more in their intelhgence than in their will. 
^t was a period of big phrases^ of personal motives and alter-— 
fttioDfi, of intellectual attenuation, and of narrow, moral common-™ 
places, — all of which made it very difficult for any atatesman to see 
yond his nose, or in case he did, to act upon his knowledge. Yet 
1 spite of all this, it does seem as if some Whig might have worked 
ut the logic of the national idea with as much power and eon- 
^tency as Calhoun worked out the logic of his sectional idea.^ 

at no Whig rose to the occasion is an indication that in eacri^ 
Icing their ideas they were sacrificing also their personal in- 

rity. Intellectual insincerity and irresponsibility was in the— 

e of the Democrats the outcome of their lives and their poinifl 

view; but on the part of the Whigs it was equivalent to sheer 
elf-prostitution. Jefferson's work had been done only too welL— 
be country had become so entirely possessed by a system of m-M 
Svldual aggrandizement, national drift, and mental torpor that 
he men who for their own moral and intellectual welfare should 
(ve opposed it, were reduced to the position of hangers-on ; 
ad the dangers of the situation were most strikingly revealed 

the attitude which contemporary statesmen assumed towards 
lie critical national problem of the period, — the pidVAcoi cil N} 
sace of legalized slareiy ia a democratic stale. 





BOTH the Whig and the Democratic parties betrayed the 
sufficiency of their ideas by their behavior towards the pro] 
lem of slavery. Hitherto I have refrained from comiiient on 
effect which the institution of slavei^ wag coming to have 
American politics because the increasing importance of slav 
and of the resulting anti-slavery agitation, demand for the pur 
of this boolc special consideration. Such a consideration 
now be undertaken. The bitter personal and partisan con 
verBieB of the Whiga and the Democrats were terminated by 
appearance of a radical and a periloua issue; and in the ae 
ment of this question the principles of both of theae parti 
the manner in wliich they had been applied, were of no 
assistance. 

The issue was created by the legal existence in the United St 
of an essentially undemocratic institution. The United St 
was a democracy, and however much or little this phrase m 
it cert.ainly excludes any ownership of one man by another. 
thia waa just what the Constitution sanctioned. Its makere 
been confronted by the legal existence of slavery in nearly 
the constituent states; and a refusal to recognize the institu 
would have resulted in the failure of the whole scheme of Cona 
tional legislation. Consequently they did not seek to forbid n 
servitude; and inasmuch as it seemed at that time to be on 
road to extinction through the action of natural causes, 
makers of the Constitution had a good excuse for refuBing to a 
fice their whole project to the abolition of slavery, and in thro' 
thereby upon the future the burden of dealing with it in i 
more radical and consistent way. Later, however, it came to 
t.bat sUvery. iristead of being gradually extinguished by ecom 
tsusesj was fastened thereby mote &nn\v tifaau cvei m^-Ql 
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oE the country. The whole agricultural, political, and 

||J life of the South became dominated by the existence of 

[0 slavery; and the problem of reconciling the expansion of 

I an institution with the logic of our national idea was bound to 

ime critical. Our country wae committed by every constdera- 

of national honor and moral integrity to make its institutions 

DUghly democratic, ^nd it could not continue to permit the 

iBHsive legal existence of human servitude without degenerating 

IB glaring example of political and moral hypocrisy, 

le two leading political parties deliberately and persistently 

pt to evade the issue. The Western pioneers were so fh^ci- 

\i with the vision of millions of pale-faced democrats, leading f 

fcnd prosperous lives as the reward for virtuously taking care 

ieir own business, that the Conatitutionai existence of negro 

by did not in the least discommode them. Disuniomsm they 

fcted and would fight to the end; but to waste valuable time in 

;ring about a perplexing and an apparently irremediable politi- 

roblemwas in theit eyes the worst kind of economy. They 

too optimistic and too superhcial to anticipate any eerious 

ile in the Promised Land of America; and they were so habitu- 

to inconsistent and irresponsible political thinking, that they 

bed no importance to the moral and intellectual turpitude 

ed by the existence of slavery in a democratic nation. The 

inability of the Whigs for evading the Issue is more serious 

that of the Democrats. Their leaders were the trained politi- 

bjnkors of their generation. They were committed by the 

of their party platforna to protect the integrity of American 

lO&I life and to consolidate its organization. But the Whigs, 

it aa much aa the Democrats, refused to take seriously the 

enetence of slavery. They shirked the problem whenever 

could and for aa long as they could; and they looked upon the 

who persisted in raising it aloft as perverse fomenters of 

rd and trouble. The truth Is, of course, that both of the 

nanl parties were merely representing the prevailing attitude 

rds slavery of American public opinion. That attitude was' 

leterixed chiefly by moral and intellectua\ eo'WM^XQR. 

ughout tbc whole of the Middle Period the \Tic.Teft&vcw% 

■of aegrv servitude was the Khost in tUe "touae 
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American democracy. The good Americans of the day sougl 
_ exorcise the ghost by many amiable devices, Sometimes they 
■ would try to lock him up in a cupboard; sometimes they would 
I offer him a soothing bribe; more often they would be content with 
P shutting their eyes and pretending that he was not present, ^ji 
in proportion as he was kindly treated he persisted in intrfl 
ing, until finally they were obliged to face the alternative, eit 

I' of giving him possession of the house or taking possession ol 
themselves. 
Foreign commP:ntators on American history have declared that 
peaceable solution of the slavery question waanol beyond the po' 
of wise and patriotic statesmanship. This may or may not 
true. No solution, of the problem could have been at once & 
and peaceable, unless it provided for the ultimate extinction 
slavery without any violation of the Constitutional rights of 
Scuthern states; and it may well be that the Southern plan 
could never have been argued or persuaded into abolishing an 
stitution which they eventually came to believe was a right 
method of dealing \nith an inferior race. Nobody can assert witl 
any confidence that they could have been brought by candid, 
courageous^ and just negotiation and discussion into a reasonable 
frame of mind; but what we do know and can assert is that during 
the three decades from 1820 to 1850, the national political lea 
made absolutely no attempt to deal resolutely, courageo 
or candidly with the question. On those occasions when it to 
come to the surface, they contented themselves and public opi 
with meaningless compromises. It would have been well eno' 
• to frame compromises suited to the immediate occasion, provi' 
the problem of ultimately extinguishing slavery without ren 
the Uaion had been kept persistently on the surface of politi 
discussion: but the object of these compromises was not to 
the disease, but merely to allay its symptoms. They would 
admit that slavery was a disease; and in the end this habit of 
tematic drifting and shirking on the part of moderate and seni 
men threw the national responsibility upon Abolitionist extre 
I in whose hands the issue took such a distorted emphasis tl 
^^radujiISy a peaceable preservation, of American, national intei 
H|^a7e impossible. 
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The problem of slavery was admirably designed to bring out t. 
confusion of ideas and the mconeistency resident in th.e traditio 
Ajiericaa political system, Ttie groundwork of that Bystem co: 
Hated, a$ we have sO'Cp, in the alliance between democracy, 
formulated in the Jeffersonian creed, and American nationalit; 
« embodied in the Constitutional Union; and the two domina 
poliiicfi! pattje? of the Middle Period, the Whigs and the Jacksonian 
J)eiin>crat8, both believed in the necessity of such an alliance. Bu^ 
negro slavery, just in so far as it became an issue, tended to makfl 
tiie aJhanee precarious. The national organization embodied in 
tiie Constitution authorized not only the existence of negro slavery, 
but its indefinite expansion. American democracy, on the other 
hand, as embodied in the Declaration of Independence and in t 
spirit and letter of the Jefiersonian creed, was hostile from cert; 
poiats of view to the institution of negro slavery. Loyalty to t. 
Constitution meant disloyalty to democracy, and an active intere 
in tte triumph of democracy seemed to bring with it the condem-, 
Mtion of the Constitution. TVhat, then, waa a good American 
ilo who was at once a convinced democrat and a loyal Unioniat? 

The ordinal^ answer to this question was, of course, expresei 
in the behavior of public opinion during the Middle Period. T 
thing to do waa to shut your eyes to the inconsistency, denounce 
Buybody who insisted on it as unpatriotic, and then hold on tigh 
to both horns of the dilemma. Men of high intelligence, who reall; 
loved tbiiir country, and believed in the democratic idea, perstste 
iu this attitude, whoseablest and most distinguished representativi 
was Daniel Webster. He is usually considered as the most el 
i[uent and effective expositor of American nationalism who playe' 
in important part during the Middle Period; and unquestionabljL 
hi came nearer to thinking nationally than did any America™ 
statesman of his geoeration. He defended the Union agaiost the 
Ndiificrs as decisively in one way as Jackson did in another 
Jackson flourished his sword, while Webister taught American publ 
opinion to consider the Union as the core and the crown of the 
American political system. His services in giving the Union a 
DJore impressive place in the American political ima^aa^AOii two 
te oveT-esttniatffi. Had the other Whig \e.adeTS '^ovtvei^iM 
(o eomprowiBe with the Nullifiers and in etteti^^' 
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ly legislation the Federal government as an expression 
destructible American national unity, a precedent might bav 
established which would have increased the difficulty of a i 
queat secessionist outbreak. But Henry Clay believed in co 
mises (particularly when his own n.am« was attached to them) 
ery substance of a national American policy; and Webat* 
too much of a Presidential candidate to travel vr ry far on a 
path. Moreover^ there was a fundamental weakness in Wet 
own position, which was gradually revealed as the slavery 
became acute. He could be bold and resolute, when defeni 
nationalistic interpretation of the Constitution against the 
fiers or the Abolitionists; but when the slaveholders them 
became aggressive in policy and separatist in spirit, the cour 
his convictions deserted him. If an indubitably Constitu 
iiuUtution, such as slavery, could be used as an ax with whi 
hew at the trunk of the Constitutional tree, his whole theory 
ericau system was undermined, and he could speak only h 

d dubious words. He was as much terrorized by the p( 

nsequences of any candid and courageoua dealing wit 
ueation as were the prosperous business men of the North 
his luminous intelligence shed no light upon a question, 
evaded his Constitutional theories, terrified his will, and cl 

e radiance of his patriotic visions. 

The patriotic formula, of which Webster wae the ablest ant 
eloquent expositor, was fairly torn to pieces by the clawsof the 
lem of slavery. The formula triumphantly affirmed the insep 
relation between individual hberty and the preservation i 
Federal Union; but obviously such a formula could have no 
ity from the point of view of a Southerner. The liberties 
men most cherish are those which are guaranteed to them b 
— among which one of the moat important from the Southe 
point of view was the right to own negro bondsmen. As aooi 
began to appear that the perpetuation of the Union threa 
this right, they were not to be placated with any glowing proe 
tion about the inseparability of liberty in general from an 
atruetible union. From the standpoint of their own most che 
V ngbts, they cou\d put up a very strong argument on behalf ( 
^^^on; and they had as much of the apmt oi tte Cob5\!\\m\ 
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»ir side as had their opponentB. That instrument was intended 
only to give legal form to the Union of the American common- 
palths and the American people, but also to guarantee certain 
reified rights and liberties. If, on the one hand, negro slavery 
idermined the moral unity and consequently the political bi- 
rity of the American peoplcj and if on the other, the South 
ibbomly insisted upon its legal right to property in negroes, the 
iculty ran too deep to be solved by peaceable Constitutional 
Eans. The legal structure of American nationality became a 
divided against itself, and either the national principle hai 
be sacrificed to the Constitution or the Constitution to thi 
Itional principle. 

I The significance of thiC whole controversy does not become 

ir, until we modify Webster's formula about the inseparability 

liberty and union, and affirm in its place the inseparability 

[ American nationality and American democracy. The Union ha 

bme to mean something more in tlio Ann ricans of the North tha 

(rally to the CpnalUutjon. It Imil (.■oiiu- to mean devotion to 

ion national idea, — the idea of democracy; and while thi 
er among them did not want to destroy the Constitution forth 
ae&t of democracy^ they insiisted that the Constitution should b 
Bctally stigmatized as in tbie respect an inadequate expression 
^national idea. American democracy and American nationalit 
inseparably related, precisely because democracy means very 
ich more than liberty or liberties, whether natural or legal, 
sr! nationality very much more than an indestructible legal 
ciation. Webster's formula couneeled an evasion of the 
ftblem of slavery. Prom his point of view it was plainly insol J 
|bIo. But an affirmation of an inseparable relationship between . 
Itnerican nationality and American democracy would just as 
fwtlly have demanded its candid, courageous, and persistent 
jn. 

slavery question, when it could do longer be avoided^ 

lually separated the American people into five different politi* 

parties or factions — - the Abolitionists^ the Southern Demc 

lU, thi; Northern DemocratSj the Constitutional \jiiioMtfi&, ra! 

h« Kepublicans. Each of these /actions selected fmt oi \\i.e ?K^«a« 

\[efiutjre taethods of soJutioD or evasion, to winch t't^e pTO>i| 
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of negro slavery could be reduced, and each deserves its spec 

consideration. 

Of the five a[ternativea, the least substantial was that of the i 
Btitutional Unionists. These well-meaning gentlemen, comf 
for the most part o£ former Wbigs, persisted in asserting that 
Constitution was capable of solving every political problem gen 
ated under its protection; and this assertion, in the teeth of 
fact that the Union had been torn asunder by means of a CoDSti^ 
tional controversy, had become merely an absurdity. Up to 1( 
the position of such Constitutional Unionists as Webster and 
could be plausibly defended; but after the failure of that 6^ 
compromise, it was plain that a man of any intellectual subst* 
roust seek support for his special interpretation of the Constitut 
by means of a special interpretation of the national idea, TS 
slavery was Constitutional nobody could deny, any more than tl 
could deny the Constitutionality of anti-slavery agitation, 
real queatioUj to which the controversy had been reduced, 
become, Is slavery consistent with the principle which cot 
tutea the basis of American national integrity — the principlej 
democracy? »i 

Each of the four other factions answered this question in a i 
eat way; and every one of these answers was derived from differ 
aspects of the system of traditional American ideas. The Aba 
tioniats believed that a democratic state, which ignored the nati 
rights proclaimed by the Declaration of Independence, was a pi^ 
of organized political hypocrisy, — worthy only of destructij 
The Southerners believed that democracy meant above all the pr 
ervatioQ of recognized Constitutional rights in property of 
kinds, and freedom from interference in the management of 
local affairs. The Northern Democrats insisted just as strenuoi 
as the South on local self-government, and tried to erect it into 
constituent principle of democracy; but they were loyal to 
Union and would not admit either that slavery could be natior 
ized, or that secession had any legal Justification. Finally 
Republicans believed with the Abolitionists that slavery was wroil 
while they believed with the Northern Democrats that the Unij 
must be preserved; and it was their attempt to denatioi 
very as Uij democratic and at tb^^m^^iiau \n aSoui 
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destnictibility of the Union, which proved in the end to 
lutary. 

Burely never was there a more distressing example of confusion of 
(light in relation to a "noble national theory." The traditional 
anocratic system of ideas provoked fanatical activity on the part 
the Abolitionists, as the defenders of "natural rights," a kindred 
atlcism in the Southerners as the defenders of legal rights, and 
■ral indifference and lethargy on the part of the Northern Demo- 
for the benefit of his own local interests. The behavior of all 
iferee factions was dictated by the worship of what was called 
y; and the word was as confidently and glibly used by Cal- T 
and Davis as it was by Garrison, Webster, and Douglas. 
8 Western Democrat, and indeed the average American, thought 
democratic liberty chiefly as individual freedom fromj legal 
inatiou and state interference in doing some kind of a busi- 
, The Abolitionist was even more exclusively preoccupied with 
liberty which the Constitution denied to the negro. The 
mthemers thought only of the Constitutional rights, which the 
kbolitioniets wished to abolish, and the Republicans to restrict, 
h of the contending parties had some justification in dwelling 
iclusively upon the legal or natural rights, in which they were 
interested, because the system of traditional American ideas 
i^ided no positive principle, in relation to which these conflicting— 
ies could be classified and valued. It is In the nature ofl 
rties and rights, abstractly considered, to be insubordinate 
..J to conflict both one with another and, perhaps, with the_ 
iimnon weal. If the chief purpose of a democratic political eyBM 
is merely the preservation of such rights, democracy be- 
■s an invitation to local, factional, and individual ambitiona 
purpoBCB. On the other hand, if these Constitutional and 
itural rights arc conaidered a temporary philosophical or legal 
hinery, whereby a democratic society is to reach a higher moraL 
social consummation, and if the national organization Is confl 
d merely as an effective method of keeping the legal and 
iniichiniCry adjusted to the higher democratic purpose, then- 
individual or faction or section could claim the Vieiie^i^ dv ■ 
tic haln Tor its dMrsctlng purposes atid a.tfib\l\^T\s. "Vs 
'bordinatmg these conflicting rights and libeTVi-es ^^jj 
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national idea, nod erecting the national organization into an 
tive instrument thereof, the national idea and organizatioo 
subordinated to individual local and famUonal idt?as and inter 
No one could or would recognize the constructive relation bet? 
the democratic purpose and the process of national organizatioi 
development. The men who would rend the national he 
order to protect their property in negro slaves could pretei 
be as good democrats aa the men who would rend in order to] 
the negro his liberty. And if either of these hostile factions 
obtained its way, the same disastrous result would have bee 
complishcd. /Vmerican -national integrity would have beei 
stroyed, and slavery on American soil, in a form necessarily hq 
.to democracy, would have been perpetuated. 

U 

8LAVEBT Aa A DEMOCRATIC INBTITTITION 

1 have already suggested that it was tho irresponsibility ani 
evasions of the party poHticianSj which threw upon the Aboliti 
the duty of fighting slavery aa an undemocratic institution, 
took up the cause of the negro in a spirit of religious self-co: 
tion. The prevalence of irresolution and timidity in rclatit 
slavery among the leaders of public opinion incited the Abolitic 
to a high degree of courage and exclusive devotion; and unf 
nately, alsoj the conciliating attitude of the official leaden 
couraged on the part of the Abolitionists an outburst of fanati( 
In their devotion to their adopted cause they lost all sense of 
portion, ah balance of judgment, and all justice of perception 
their narrowness and want of balance is in itself a sufficient in 
tion that they were possessed of a half, instead of a whole, b 
The iagt_ that _tJiej\bolitipnists were disinterested and for a 
persecuted men should not prevent the present generation 
putting a just estimate on their work, Wh.ile they redt,'.e 
honor of their country by assuming a grave and hard na' 
responsibility, they sought to meet that responsibility in a 
that would have destroyed their country. The Abolitioni 
'/less than the Southerners, were tearing at the fabric of Am 
mationaliiy. They tlidit, no doubt, in. fUe noma ol4ccQnw«.s?i 
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f all per\'ert«d oonceptiona of democracy, one of the most pe 
erted and dangerous is that which identifies it exclusively with 
yatem of natural rights. Such a conception of democratiy is in 
ts effect ine^-ita-bly revolutionary, and merely loosens the soci 
,d national bond. In the present instance they were betraye 
to one of the worst possible sins against the national bond — into 
le siQ of doing a gross personal injustice to a large gi-oup of their 
illow-coimtrymen. Inasmuch as the Southerners were willfully— 
blating a Divine law, they became in the ey ea of the AbolitionistajB 
ol tnertily misguided, but wicked, men; and the Abolitionists did 
at scruple to speak of them as unclean beasts, who were fattening 
a the fruits of an iniquitous institution. But such an inference 
as palpably false. The Southern slave owners were not imclean 
Paste; and any theory which juatified such an inference must be 
Toneous. They were, for the most part, estimable if somewhat 
nick-tempered and irascible gentlemen, who did much to miti- 
ite the evils of negro servitude, and who were on the whole like 
ither than disliked by their bondsmen. They were right, mor 
fer, in believing that the negroes were a race possessed of mor 
id intellectual qualities irrferior to thoae of the white men: ani 
owever much they overworked their conviction of negro inferio 
y^ they could clearly see that the Abolitionists were applying 
WTDw and perverted political theory to a complicated and delica 
it of economic and social conditions. It is no wonder, conse- 
tiently, that they did not submit tamely to the abuse of the 
bolitionists; and that they in their turn lo^t their heads. Un- 
irtunately, however, the consequence of their wfong-headedness 
iw more disastrous than it was in the case of the Abolitionists, 
ecaose they were powerful and domineering, as well as angry and 
areasonable. They were in a position, if they so willed, to tear 
e Union to pieces, whereas the Abolitionists could only talk 
id behave as if any legal association with such sinners ought to_ 
! destroyed. m 

The Southern slaveholders, then, undoubtedly had a grievance, 
hey n-ere being abused by a faction of their fellow-countryme: 
Siatue they insisted on enjoying a strictly legal ni^\;"i a.iiii.\\ 
der that they began to tbinli of the AboYiUonvsla "VfeT"^ "mxy 
thought of them. Moteovet, Vti^w ^ 
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was probably increased by the fact that the Abolitionists 
make out some kind of a case agaiast them. Property in slaves «a 
contrary to the DeclaratioQ of Independence, and had been ■ 
aounced in theory by the earlier AmericaE. democrats. So lo^ 
as a conception of d&mocracy, which placed natural above legal 
rights was pennitted to obtain^ their property in slaves would be 
imperiled: and it was necessary, consequently, for the Southemeis 
to advance a conception of democracy, which would stand 
fortress around their "peculiar" institution. During the earij 
days of the Republic no such necessity had existed. The South* 
era had merely endeavored to protect their negro property 
insisting on an equal division of the domain out of which fut 
states were to be carved, and upon the admission into the Unioi 
a slave state to balance every new free commonwealth. But ' 
attempt of the Abolitionists to identify the American national i^ 
with a system of natural rights, coupled with the plain fact that ! 
national domain contained more material for free than it didj 
slave states, provoked the Southerners Into taking more 
sive ground. They began to identify the national Idea esclusiii 
^with a system of legal rights; and it became from their poinl 
view a violation of national good faith even to criticise any ri( 
(pnjoyed under the Constitution. They advanced a conceptioi 
■ American demoeracy, which deified the Constitution in its 
I rigid interpretation, — which made Congress incompetent 
" meddle with any rights enjoyed under the Constitution, wl 
' converted any protest against such rights into national disloye 
I and which In the end converted secession into a species of 
" Constitutional action. 

Calhoun's theory of Constitutional interpretation was ingeniot 
wrought and powerfully argued. From an exclusively legal ala 
point, it was plausible, if not convincing; but it was opposed 
something deeper than counter-theories of Constitutional I4 
It was opposed to the increasingly national outlook of a la 
majority of the American people. They would not submit 
conception of the American political system, designed exelusii 
to give legal protection to property in negroes, and resulting 
stantia}}y in the nationaltEation of slavery. They insisted upt 
tconception of the Constitution, whk\i maAe ttve,' 
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DTI the expression of a democratic idea, more comprehensive 

lified than that of exisling legal rights; and in bo doing thi 
lorthernera undoubtedly had behind them, not merely the sound 
alitical idea, but also a fair share of the living American tradition. 
le Southerners had pushed the traditional worship of Constitu^ 
|iona3 rights to a point which subordinated the whole American 

;al system to the needs of one peculiar and incongruous institu- 
pon, and such an innovation was bound to be revolutionary. 
iut when the North proposed to put its nationalistic interpreta- 
|ion of the Constitution into effect, and to prevent the South by 
Bfce from seceding, the South could claim for its resistance a 
rger share of the American tradition than could the North for 
coercion. To insist that the Southern states remain in the 
Iciion was assuredly an attempt to govern a whole society withou^ 
consent; and the fact that the Southerners rather than tbifl 
rortherners were technically violators of the law, did not prevent 
ae former from going into battle profoundly possessed with thi 
ivictjoa that they were fighting for an efisentially democrati* 



i 



The aggressive theories and policy of the Southerners made thi 
erate opponents of slavery realize that the beneficiaries of that 
atitution would, unless checked, succeed eventually in nationalia-^ 
Dg slavery by appropriatmg on its behalf the national domain^ 
I body of public opinion was gradually formed, which looked in thjfl 
Erection merely of de-oatlonaliaing slavery by restricting its ex- 
ion. This body of public opinion was finally orgamzed into the_ 
ppublican party; and this party has certain claims to be conM 
Ridercd the first genuinely national party which has appeared in 
aerican politics. The character of being national has been denied 
it, because it was, compared to the old Whig and Democratic 
parties, a sectional organization; but a party becomes national, 
Dt by the locus of its support, but by the national import of its 
dea and its policy. The Republican party was not entirely 
fcstional, because it had originated partly in embittered sectional 
iling, but it proclaimed a national idea and a national policy. 
inostod on the responsibility of the national goNerm&c&X. \n 
plfltion to the 'mstitution of slavery, and it makteA aV?o "Oa* 
^be preserved. But before the UevvitoVvtai 
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could be recognized as national even in the North, it was oblij 
to meet and vanquish one more proposed tre&tmeijt of the probk 
of slavery — founded on an inadequate conception of democrat 

a this case, moreover, the inadequate conception of democrfl 
Was much more traditionally American than wa& an exclusive p^ 
occupation either with natural of lega] rights; and according to i 
chief advocate it would have the magical result of pfrtnitting 
expansion of slavery, and of prcser\*ing the Constitutional Unic 

ithout doing any harm to democracy, 

This was the theory of Popular Sovereignty, whose ablest 

ponent was Stephen Douglas. AbouVlSSO, be became the offic 

eader of the Western. Democracy. This section of the party 

onger controlled the organization as it did in the days of Jacksc 

ut it was still powerful and influential, It persisted in its loyE 
to the Union coupled with its dislike of nationalizing organizatic 
and it persisted, also, in its diahke of any interference with the inS 
vidual so long as he was making lawful money. The legal right i 
own slaves was frpm their point of view a right like another; 
not only could it not betaken away from the Southern states, 
ho individual should be deprived of it by the national govemme 
When a state came to be organized, euch a right might be der 

>y the state constitution; but the nation should do nothing' 
prejudice the decision. The inhabitants of the national dot 
should be allowed to own slaves or not to own them, just as th 
pleased, until the time came for the adoption of a state constit 
tioa; and any interference with this right' violated democrat 
principles by an onjustifiable restriction upon individual and Jc 
action. Thus was another kind of liberty invoked in order 
meet the new phase of the crisis; and if it had prevailed, the Unit 
States would have become a legal union without national cohesic 
and a democracy which issued, not illogicaUy, in human aervitud 
■ Douglas was sincere in his beUef that the principle of local 
Popular Sovereignty supplied a strictly democratic soEution of' 
elavery problem, and it was natural that he shouhl seek to use tb 
principle for the purpose of reaching a permanent settlemc 
"When with the assistance of the South he effecte<l the repeal 
■be Missouri Compromise, he honeetly thought that he w:^ 
Bciiig an arbitrary and uji8tab\e teTt\W\a.\ fcAavoa oS. SJfifc i 
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slave and free states, by & settlement which would be stable, 
Buw> it was the logical product of the American democratic 
. The interpretation of democracy which dictated the pro- 
d solution was sufficie^ntly perverted; but it was nevertheless 
tfthful reflection of the traditional point of view of the JacksQuiaQ 
nocratic party, and it deserves more respectful historical treat- 
at than it sometimea receives. It was, after all, the first attempt 
ch had been made to legislate la relation to slavery on the basis 
principle, and the application of any honest idea to the subject- 
tter of the controversy served to clear an atmosphere which for 
ty years had been clouded by unprincipled compromises, 
methods and the objects of the several different parties were 
e suddenly definite and unmistakable; and their representa- 
fouiid it necessary for the first time to stand firmly upon their 
kvictioiia instead of sacri^cing them in order to maintain an 
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?arance of peace. It soon became appar 
erection of natiofial irresponsibility int 
dent to satisfy the South, because th 
le to demand the propagation of si 
id if necessary in defiance of local p 
ire consequently given to understand tha 
; them a choice between a divided Union and the nationahzation 
iverj' ; and they naturally drew the conclusion that they must 
itionalize slavery in order to perpetuate the Union. The 
.consequently, hastened the formation of the Republican 
rliose object it was to prevent the expansion of slavery 
to preserve the Union, without violating the Constitutional 
kt« of the South. Such a policy could no longer prevail without 
The Southerners had no faith in the fair intentions of 
opponents. They worked themselves into the belief that 
rbole anti-sEavery party was Abohtiouist, and the whole anti- 
a^tation national disloyalty. But the issue had been 
iped that the war could be fought for the purpose of preserving 
national integrity; and that vras the only issue on which 
ibteoua war could be fought. 

lus the really decisive debates which preceded the C\vv\ "^ «J 
II' ' which took place in Congress over Btates.-ri'^Var 

' m Illinois between Lincoha, aadDow' 
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I as to whether slavery was a local or a national issue. The C 
gressional debates were on both sides merely a matter of h 
epecial pleading for the purpose of justifying a pcecoiica 
decision. What it was necessary for patriotic American ci 
and particularly for Western Democrats to understand wasj 
whether the South possessed a dubious right of secession, beo 
that dispute, in case it came to a headj could only be settle: 
war; but whether a democratic nation could on democratic 
ciples continue to shirk the problem of slavery by shiftinj 
responsibility for it to individuals and localities. As sO' 
Lincoln made it plain that a democratic nation could not 
local and individual rights an excuse for national irresponsi 
then the Unionist party could count upon the support o: 
American conscience. The former followers of Douglas 
-rallied to the man and to the party which stood for a natio: 
rather than a inerely localized democracy; and the trium; 
ihe North in J^^^^L not only put an end to the legal rij 
secession, buj^^^^^Mo emancipate the American national 
from an ol:^^^^^^A individualism and provincialism, 
current interp^^^^^Hf democracy still contains much d 
matter derived^W^^he Jacksonian epoch; but no Ami 
etatesmen can hereafter follow Douglas in making the dem' 
principle equivalent to utter national incoherence and ines] 
biiity. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in Ms addresses to the veterans 
Civil War has been heard to assert that the crisis teaches us a 
needed lesson as to the supreme value of moral energy. It n 
have been much pleasanter and cheaper to let the South si 
but the people of the North preferred to pay the coat of justi 
coercion in blood and treasure than to submit to the dange 
humiliation of peaceable rebellion. Doubtless the forego 
sometimes a wholesome lesson on which to insist, but it 
no means the only lesson suggested by the event. The 4 
tionists had not shirked their duty as they understood it. 
had given their property and their lives to the anti-slavery 
tion. But they were as willing as the worst Copperheads ti 
jnJi the secession of the South, because of the erroneou 

'6ed character of their politicaV ideaa. '^^^iJle Vaa tristi 
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loubtedly been, in a large measure, brought about by mors 
rgy, and it could only be properjy faced by a great expenditure 
[moral energy, it had also been brought about quite as mucl 
political unintelligence; and the salvation of the Union de- 
ided primarily and emphatically upon a better understanding 
the part of Northern public opinion of the issues involved.^ 
"fused as was the counsel offered to them, and distracting aa " 
their habits of political thought, the people of the North 
ly disentangled the essential question, and then supported 
frally the man who, more than any other eingle political leader, 
properly defined the issue. 
it man was Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln's peculiar service 
his countrymen before the war was that of seeing straighter' 
thinking harder than did his contemporaries. No doubt he 
st needs have courage, also, for in the beginning he acted 
the advice of his Republican associates. But in 1858V 
I were plenty of men who had the courage, whereas there were " 
few who had Lincoln''s disciplined inteUigence and his just 
penetrating insight. Lincoln's vision placed every aspect of 
■ situation in its proper relations; and he was as fully competent j 
[detect the logical weakness of his opponent's position as he waafl 
explain his own lucidly, candidly, and persuasively. It so 
opened that the body of pubhc opinion which he particularly 
ressed was that very part of the American democracy most 
ely to be deluded into allowing the Southern loaders to have 
eir will, yet whose adhesion to the national cause was necessary 
I the preservation of the Union. It was into this mass of public 
^nion, after the announcement of hia senatorial candidacy, that 

hammered a new and a hard truth. He was the first respon- j 
We politician to draw the logical inference from the policy of thafl 
epubtican party. The Constitution was inadequate to cure the 
it generated. By its authorization of slavery it established, 
institution whose legality did not prevent it from being anti- 
tional. That institution must either be gradually reduced tol 
significance, or else it must tran-gform and take possess!"" oJu 

American nationaJ Idea. The Union Ixad ^jeto'm.fe » 
iWed against ifseL'; and this deep-lying dWimon. Cit 
Joya.1 Conatitutionaiiactt, ot by 
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national interpretation of democritcy. The legal Union 
threatened precisely because American national integrity was being 
gutted by an undemocratic institution. The house must eithei 
fali or else cease to be divided- Thus for the Erst time it wai 
clearly proclaimed by a responsible politician that American 
nationality was a living principle rather than a legal bond; aM 
Lincoln's service to Lis country in making the Western DemocrMj 
understand that Living Americana were responsible for ih 
.national integrity can scarcely be over-valued. The ground 
cut from under the traditional point of view of the piom 
which had been to feel patriotic and national, but to plan 
to agitate only for the fulhilment of local and individual ends. 
The virtue ot Lincoln's attitude may seem to be as mucl 
'matter of ch^uracter as of intelligence; and such, indeed, is 
doubtedly the case. My point is, not that Lincoln's great 
was more a matter of intellect than of will, but that he rendc 
to his country a pecuhar service, because hia luminous and 
cipUned intelligence and his national outlook enabled him to 
each aspect of a complicated and confused situation its pre 
relative emphasia. At a later date, when he had become Presit 
and was obliged to take decisive action in order to prevent 
House from utterly collapsing, he showed an inflexibility of 
pose no less remarkable than his previous intellectual insig 
For as long as he bad not made up his mind, he hesitated hr 
and patiently; but when he had made up his mind, he was nofi 
be confused or turned aside. Indeed, durhig the weeks of 
plexity which preceded the bombardment of Fort Sumter, line 
sometimes seems to he the one wise and resolute man amor 
group of leaders who were either resolute and foohsh or 
(after a fashion) and irresolute. The amoimt of bad adi 
which was offered to the American people at this moment is 
palhng, and is to be explained only by the bad moral and 'm\ 
lectual habits fastened upon our country during forty yt 
national turpitude. But Lincoln never for an instant alloi 
his course to be diverted. If the Union was attacked, he 
prepared actively to defend it. If it was let alone, he was prepi 
to do what httle he could towards the de-nationalization of alaver 
3ut he refused absolutely to thrqw iwa-s lAielim'ts u^ ^jfe^ublit 
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tory by renewing the policy of futile and unprincipled comprc 
asea. Baok of all his opinions there was an ultimate stability 
urpose which was the result both of sound mental discipline an^ 

a firm will. Hia was a mind^ unlike that of Clay, Seward, orl 
en Webster, which had never been cheapened by Its own esercise.l 
uring his mature years he rarely, if every proclaimed an idet 
hich he had not mastered, and he never abandoned a truth whicl 
i bad once thoroughly achieved. 

in 

LINCOLN AS MORE THAN AN AMERICAN 

IAncoln*B services to his country have been rewarded with sue! 
lundant appreciation that lb may seem superSuous to insist 

a them once again; but I believe that from the point of viefifl 

this book an even higher value may be placed, if not upon hi^ 
iriotic service, at least upon bis persona! worth. The Union 
i^t well have been saved and slavery extinguished without 

istance; but the life of no othipr American has revealed wi 
,ything like the same completeness the peculiar moral promii 
genuine democracy. He shows us by the full but unconscio 
tegnty of his example the kind of human excellence which a' 
litieal and social democracy may and should fashion; and its 
OBt grateful and hopeful aspect is, not merely that there is 
mething partially American about the manner of his excellence, 
It that, it can be fairl;;^ p^mpartd with_theclassic types of^cpn- 
mmato'peraonal distinction. ~ M 

TtmttTi^pearahce nobody could have been more than Abraham" 
ncoln a man of his own time and place. Until 1858 hia outer 
ran much in the same groove as that of hundreds of other ■ 
est^rn politicians and lawyers, Beginning as a poor and igno-j 

t boy, even less provided with props and stepping-stones thai^ 
en bin associates, he had worked his way to a position of ordinary 

fcsrionol and political distinction. He was not, like Douglas 
brilliant success. He was not, like Grant, an appareiAV^ 'Wciv'fV' 
Htm. He bad achieved as much and as UtUe aa \L'aii.A.te,ia o 
A.1// nchiered. Re was respected by his Tie,V£\ibota 
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honest man and as a competent lawyer. They credited him 
ability, but not to any extraordinary extent. No one would hi 
pointed him out as a remarkable and diatinguished man. 
had shown himself to be desirous of recognition and influe 
but am.bition had not been the compelling motive in his life. 
most respects his ideas, interests, and standards were preci? 
the same as those of [his associates- He accepted with themj 
fabric of traditional American political thought and the ordii 
standards of contemporary political morality. He had none 
the moral strenuousness of the reformer, none of the exclusivei 
of a man, whose purposes and ideas were consciously perc 
higher than those of bis neighbors. Probably the majority of j 
more successful associates classed him as a good and able 
who was somewhat lacking in ambition and had too muchj 
a disposition to loaf. He was most at home, not in his own ho^ 
but in the comer grocery store, where he could ait with hia 
on the stove swapping stories with his friends; and if an Eng 
traveler of 1850 had happened in on the group, he would 
a^uredly have discovered another instance of the distre 
vulgarity to which the absence of an hereditary aristocracy and 
established church condemned the American democracy, 
no man could apparently have been more the average pre 
of his day and generation. Nevertheless, at bottom Abra 
Lincoln differed as essentially from the ordinary Western 
can of the Middle Period as St. Francis of Asaisi differed from! 
Vordinary Benedictine monk of the thirteenth century. 

IJhe average Western American of Lincoln's generation 
fundamentally a man who subordinated his intelligence to ce 
dominant practical interests and purposes. He was far 
being a stupid or slow-witted man/. On the contrary, his wits! 
been sharpened by the traffic of American politics and bi 
and his mind was shrewd, flexible, and alert^^-'But be was wl 
i incapable either of disinterested or of concentrated intellcc 
^^ertion?! His energies were betit in the conquest oi certain 
Dom external forces, and he used his intelligence almost esclusi'l 
to this end. The struggles, the hardships, and the necessary 
iienia] of pioneer life constituted au aiiniVtaViVfe UD-lnitLg^ of the 
't developed & body of men. witb gcesA le'soV'a'uoii tA ^\isv^ 
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rith grefit IngeDuity and fertility in adapting their iosufficieiil 
leana to the realizatioa of their important business affairs. But 
ieir almost exclusive preoccupation with practical tasks and 
leir failure to grant their intelligence any room for indepeudent 
sercise bent them into exceedingly warped and one-sided human_ 
eings. 



?wffl 
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LiQcoln, on the contrary, much as he was a man of his o^ 
ime and peopie^ was precisely an example of high and disinterested 
itellectual culture. During all the formative years in which hs 
fe did not superficially differ from that of his associates, he wa? 
point of fact using every chance which the material of Western 
fe afforded to discipline and inform his mind. These materiaH 
not rery abundant; and in the use which he proceeded t? 
ce of them Lincoln had no assistance, either from a sound 
nditiOQ or from a better educated master. On the contrary, tM 
history of the times shows, there was every temptation for 
man with a strong intellectual bent to be betrayed into mere_ 
ravagance and aberration. But with the sound instinct 
i-baJanced intelligence Lincoln seized upon the three ava 
)le booksj the earnest study of which might best help to devele 
innoniously a strong and many-aided intelhgence. He seizt 
lat is, upon the Bible, Shakespeare, and Euclid, To his cod? 
imporaiies the Bible was for the moat part a fountain of fanatic 
evivalism, and Shakespeare, if anything, a mine of quotation^ 
the case of Lincoln, Shakespeare and the Bible served, no? 
ily to awaken his taste and fashion his style, but also to liberate 
IS literary and moral imagination. At the same time he wiM 
raining his powers of thought by an assiduous study of algebrP 
id geometry. The absorbing hours he spent over his Euclid_ 
apparently of no use to him in his profession; but Lincol 
in his way an intellectual gymnast and enjoyed the esertior 
it^ own sake. Such a use of his leisure must have seemed 
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t sheer 



waste of time to his more practical friends, and they mlghB 

hi? 



?11 have accounted for his comparative lack of success by 
ulgence in such secret and useless pastimes. Neither would 
criticism have been beside the mark, for if Lincoln's gpeat 
and powers of work had been devoted excluaWeVy \.o 'ptajc^x 
he might weh have become m the eat\y daja a taw 
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prominent lawyer and politician than he actually was. But 
preferred the satisfaction of his own intellectual and social 

IBtincts, and so qualified himself for achievements beyond 
power of a Douglas. 
In addition, however, to these private gymnastics Lin 
shared with hia neighbors a public and popular Boujce of in' 
lectual and human insight. The Weetern pioneers, for all thi 

» exclusive devotion to practical purposes^ wasted a good deal 
time on apparently useless social intercourse. In the Mid' 
Western towns'of that day there was, as we have seen, an extr; 
dinary^ amount of good-fellowship, which waa quite the m 
■ wholesome and humanizing thing which entered into the lines 
these hard-working and hard-featured men. The whole m 
countryside was in its way a club; and when the presence 
omen did not make them awkward and sentimental, the men 
themselves loose in an amount of rough pleasantry and free o 
versation, which added the one genial and liberating touch 
their lives. This club life of his own people Lincoln enjoyed 
d much more than did his average neighbor. He pa 
greater part of what'be would have called his leisure time 
Bwapping with bis friends stories, in which the genial and humor 
side of Western life wa.'S embodied. Doubtless his domei 
' unliappiness had much to do with hig vagrancy; but bis nati 
fcinstinct for the wholesome and illuminating aspect of the 
around him brought btm more frequently than any other cause 
the club of loafers in the general store. And whatever the f 
I miscuous conversation and the racy yarns meant to his associa' 
they meant vastly more to Lincoln. Hie hours of social vagrfl- 
really completed the process of his intellectual training. It 
lieved his culture from the taint of bookisLnesB. It gave s 
Btance to his humor. It humanized his wisdom and enabled 
,to express it in a familiar and dramatic form. It placed at 
isposal, that is, the great classic vehicle of popular expresai< 
which is the parable and the spoken word. 
I Of course, it was just because he shared so completely the am' 
ments and the occupations of his neighbors that bis private 
lonal culture had no embarrassing effects. Neither he nor 
^hbors were in the least aware tliat'b.6\iflA\jeeTi.v^»fi*d 
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I a different intellectual dass. Ko doubt the lonelinesa and sad- 
of his personal life may be partly explained by a dumb sense 
difference from his fellows; and no doubt this very loneliness 
pd sadness intensified the mental preoccupation which was both 
agn and the result of his personal culture. But his uncon- 
^ousness of his own distinction, as well as his regular participa- 
in political and professional practice, kept his wilt as firm 
vigorous as if he were really no more than a man of action. 
natural steadiness of purpose had been toughened in the 
pnning by the hardships and struggles which he shared with 
neighbors; and his self-imposed intellectual discipline in no 
sy impaired the stability of his character, because his personal 
hxire never alienated him from his neighbors and threw him into a 
Bciously critical frame of mind. The lime which he spent in 
lectual diversion may have diminished to some extent his 
jtical efficiency previous to the gathering crisis. It certainly 
ide him less inclined to the aggressive self-assertion which a 
fccessful political career demanded. But when the crisis came, 
len the minds of Northern patriots were stirred by the ugly 
?mative offered to them by the South, and when Lincoln was 
the course of events restored to active participation in politics, 
soon showed that he had reached the highest of all objects 
pTSonal culture. While still remaining one of a body of me 
10, all unconsciously, impoverished their minds in order to in- 
;ase the momentum of their practical energy^ he none the less 
ehiered for himself a mutually helpful relation between a firm will 
id a luminous intelligence. The training of his mind, the 
rakcning of his imagination, the formation of his taste and style, 
ae humorous dramatizing of his experience, — all this discipline 
hftd failed to pervert his character, narrow his sympathies, or un 
dermine his purposes. His intelligence served to enlighten his will; 
and his will^ to establish the mature decisions of his intelligence.' 
Late in life the two faculties became in their exercise almost indis- 
ig:iiishable. His judgmenta, in so far as they were decisiv 
!ed with momentum, and his actions were Vnati 
ithy s.ad understanding, 
fast because his actions B-ere instinct "witK sympii.t\i-s w^i 
7diiig, Lmcoin was cerCainly the most Wmime ^^^^^ 
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who ever guiiied a- nation through a great cmis. He alwt 
garded other men and acted towards them, not merely 
embodiment of an erroneous or harmful idea, but as human 
capable of better things; and consequently all of his though^ 
actions looked in the direction of a higher level of human . 
tion. It is this characteristic which makes him a better and, 
it hoped, a more prophetic democrat than any other natio 
American leader. His peculiar distinction does not coi 
the fact that be was a "Man of the Peopiie" who passed fr( 
condition of splitting rails to the condition of being Preac 
No doubt he was in this respect as good a democrat as you pies 
and no doubt it was desirable that he should be this kind a 
democrat. But many other Americans could be name 
were also men of the people, and who passed from the mc 
aignificant to the most honored positions in American life. 
cola's peculiar and pflrmaaeut distinction as a democrat 
depend rather upon the fact that his thoughts and his ac 
looked towards the realization of the highest and most edify 
democratic ideal. Whatever his theories were, he showed by 
general outlook and behavior that democracy meant to him m 
than anything else the spirit and principle of brotherhood! He f 
the foremost to deny liberty to the South, and he had ms sensi 
doubts about the equality between the negro and the white mi 
but he actually treated everybody — the Southern rebel, the na 
slave, the Northern deserter, the personal enemy — in a jusfl 
kindly spirit. Neither was this kindliness merely an instairal 
ordinary American amiability and good nature. It was the resi 
not of superficial feeling which could be easily ruffled, but of 
personal, moral, and intelEectual discipline. He had made fopj 
self a second nature, compact of insight and loving-kindness. 
It must be remembered, also, that this higher humanity re 
in a man who was the human instrument partly responsible 
an awful amount of slaughter tuid human anguish, He was ( 
only the commander-in-chief of a great army which fought a lo 
and bloody war, but he was the statesman who had insisted th) 
if necessary, the war should be fought. Hit? mental attitude 
dht&ted by a mixture of practical coTmnon sense with ge 
human insight, and it is just this mvstuTc ■w\i\cV v&Blssa ' 
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re a man andj be it hoped, so prophetic a democrat. He coult 
It one a,nd the same moment order his countrymen to be killed for 
Jdug to destroy the American nation and forgive them for thcfl 
trror. His kindliness and faia brotherly feeling did not lead him^ 
Jter the manner of Jefierson, to shirk the necessity and duty of 
aationai defense. Neither did it lead him, after the manner fl 
Tilliam Lloyd Garrison, to advocate non-resistance, while at the 

le time arousing in his fellow-countrymen a spirit of fratricid 

rarfare. In the midst of that hideous civil contest which wi 

[trovoked, perhape unnecessarily, by hatred, irresponsibility^ 

sion, and disloyalty, and which has been the fruitful cause of 

itJonal disloyalty down to the present day, Lincoln did not fi 

moment cherish a bitter or unjust feeling against the nation, 

tnemies. The Southerners, filled as they were with a passionate 

democratic devotion to their own interests and liberties, abusJ 

Lincoln until they really came to believe that he was a military 

rant, yet he never failed to treat them in a fair and forgiving 

l>irit. When he was assassinated, it was the South, as well as 

le American nation, which had lost its beet friend, because he 

JOM among the Republican leaders had the wisdom to see th^ 

le divided House could only be restored by justice and kindneH 

^Tid if there are any defects in its restoration to-day, they art 

licfly due to the baleful spirit of injustice and hatred which i\x 

epublicans took over from the Abolitionists. ■ 

Hk superiority to bis political associates in constructive states- 

lamhip tg measured by his superiority in persoDal characte^ 

aere are many men who are able to forgive the enemies of tbdfl 

juntry, but there are few who caa forgive their personal enenjies. 

need not rehearse the well-known instances of Lincoln's tnagna]^ 

kimity. He not only cherished no resentment against men who ban 

jtentionally and even maliciously injured him, but he seems ax 

les to have gone out of his way to do them a service. This isi 

rhape, his greatest distinction. Lincoln's magnanimity is thw 

la] proof of the completeness of his self-discipline. The quality^ 

being magnanimous is both the consummate virtue and the 

le which is least natural. It was certainly far from bein^nelxK^ 

long lincoln's own peopJe. Americaiis of his time ^cte ^e-neiB^ft-"" 

opiaha tJiat it was tf/sltonorabie to overYook a ^tssg 
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■ injury. They considcrei! it weak and unmanly not to quarrel 

■ another man a Httle harder than he quarreled with you. 

■ pioneer was good-natured and kindly; but he was aggressii 
quick-tempered, unreasonable, and utterly devoid of persol 
discipline. A slight or an ineult to hia personality became in 

■eyes a moral i^Tong wliich must be cherished and avenged, 
which relieved him of any obligation to be just or kind to his em 
Many conspicuous illustrations of this quarrebome spirit are to | 

■ foujid in the political life of the Middle Period, which, indeed, 
not be utidtratood without constantly falling back upon the 
fluence of lively personal resentments. Every proiQinfnt politic 
cordially disliked or hated a certain number of hia political 
voraaries and associates; and his public actions were often dictsfi 
"by a purpose either to injure these men or to get ahead of the 
After the retirement of Jackson these enmities and reBentme 
came to have a smaller influence; but a man^s right and duty] 
quarrel with anybody who, in hia opinion, had done him an icji 
■was unchallenged, and was generally considered to be the necf 
accompaniment of American democratic virility. 

As I have intimated above, Andrew Jackson was the most o^ 
Bpicuous example of this quarrelsome spirit, and for this res 
te is wholly inferior to Lincoln as a type of democratic manho^ 
Jackson had many admirable qualities, and on the whole* he ser 
liis country well. He also was a "Man of the People" who uad( 
stood and represented the mass of his fellow-countrymen, 
who played the part, according to his lights, of a courageous 
independent political leader. He also loved and defended 
nion. But with all his excellence he should never be held up] 
model to American youth. The world was divided Into 
personal friends and followers and his pergonal enemies, and 
was a^ eager to do the latter an injury as he was to do the foi 
a service. His quarrels were not petty, because Jackson was, 
the whole, a big rather than a little man, but they were fierce 
Ithey were for the most part irreconcilable. They bulk so li 
in bis life that they cannot be overlooked. They stamp hii 
type of the vindictive man without personal discipline, just 
XJuco?n's behavior towards Stanton. Chase, and others sti 
•m s type of the man who kas acliievei m^ijgjiaaiimX-^, 
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pe kind of national hero the admiring imitation of whom can do 
Dthmg but good. 

Lincoln had abandoned the illusion of his own peculiar personal 
aportance. He had become profoundly and sincerely humble, 
ad his humility was as far as possible from being either a conven- 
jnal pose or a matter of nervous self-distrust. It did not im- 
the firmness of Ms will. It did not betray him irt.o shirking 
Misibiliti'es. Although only a country lawyer without execu- 
fe experience, be did not flinch irom assuming the leadership 
a greiLt nation in one of the gravest crises of its national histor^l 
CHQ becoming commaiider-m -chief of an army of a million men, 
Bd frora spending $3,000,000,000 m the prosecution of a war. 
humiHty, that is, was precisely aa example of moral vitality 
ineight rather than of moral nwkwsfdiiess and enfeeblemeDt. 
i iras the fruit of reflection on his own personal experience — the 
>reme iKatance of his ability to attain moral truth both in dis- 
je and in idea; and in its aspect of a moral truth it obtained 
re explicit expression than did some other of his 6ner personal 
ributes. His practice of cherishing and repeating the plaintivW 
tile verses which inquire monotonously whether the spirit oi 
lortal has any right to be proud indicates the depth and the 
fgbly conscious character of this fundoniental moral conviction. 
le is not only humble himself, but he feels and declares that men 
I^AVC no right to be anything but humble; and he thereby enters_ 
Bto possession of the most fruitful and the most universal of 
Klifpous idcof. 

H Lincoln'g humility, no less than his liberal intelligence and hi 
Hi^nanimous disposition, is more democratic than it is American; 
"ut in this, as in bc many other cascsj his personal moral dignity 
^d his peculiar moral insight did not separate him from his as- 
liates. Like them, he wanted professional success, public office^ 
id the ordinary rewards of American life; and like them, he 
ears no trace of political or moral purism. But unlike them, he 
not the intellectual and moral victim of his own purposeBjuid 
ibitinns; and unliJre thew, his life is a tribute to tVie 
9d depth of his mora! insight. JJe could neveT \iave 
ional leader by the ordinary road of insiateTvt s-tid 
ej^n.^Had be not been restored to puUic 
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crisis, he would have remained in all probability a compaT&.tii 
obscure and a wholly under-val ued man. But the political f er 
of 1856 and the threat of ruin overhanging the American Uni^ 
pushed him again on to the political highway; and once the 
his years of intellectual discipline enabled him to play a lea 
and a decisive part. His personality obtained momentum, 
rection, and increasing dignity from its identification 
great issues and events. He became the incUvidual 
ment whereby an essential and salutary national purpose 
fulfilled; and the instruraent was admirably effective, precise 
because it had been silently and unconsciously tempered 
formed for high achievement. Issue as he was of a society 
which the cheap tool, whether mechanical or personal, was 
immediately aucccasfiil tool, he bad none the less labored long] 
the making of a consummate individual instrument. 

Some of my readers may protest that I have over-emphaaii 
the difference between Lincoln and hia contemporary fellc 
countrymen. In order to exalt the leader have I not too mil 
disparaged the followers ? Well, a comparison of this kind 
ways involves the risk of unfairness; but if there is much 
in the foregoing estimate of Lincoln, the lessons of the compi 
are worth its inevitable risks. The ordinary interpretation 
Lincoln as a consummate democrat and a '^Man of the Peopli 
has implied that he was, like Jackson, simply a bigger and a bett 
version of the plain American citizen; and it is just this int 

3pretatioQ which I have sought to deny and to expose. In ms 
respects he was, of course, very much hke his neighbors and 
biates. He accepted everything wholesome and useful in tl 
life and behavior. He shared their good-fellowship, their strenj 
of will, their excellent faith, and above all their innocence; 
he could never have served his country so well, or reached as hij 
a level of pergonal dignity, in case he had not been good-natur 
and strong and innocent. But, as all commentators have not* 
he was not only good-natured, strong and innocent; he 
made himself intellectually candid, concentrated, and disintcreste 
and morally humane, magnanimous, and humble. All these qus 
^es, which were the very flower al tea pftison.a,l life, were 
assessed either by the average or t\ie e.-x.ee^'uciTui. kTawvciaiLJ 
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y; and not only were they not possessed, but they were 
sr wholly ignored or consciously imder-valued. Yet these 
qualities of high intelligence, humanity, magnanimity ani 
ility are precisely the qualities which Americans, in order t 
;>me better democratSf shouid add to their streugth, thei 
iogeneity, and their innocence; while at the same time the 
t the qualities which Americans are prevented by the 
idualistic practice and tradition from attaining or properly 
luing. Their deepest convictions make the average unintelli- 
man the representative democrat, and the aggressive success- 
individual, the admirable national type; and in conformity 
I'th these convictions their uppermost ideas in respect to Lincoln 
that he was a "Man of the People" and an example of strong 
I. He was both of these things, but his great distinction 13 
liat he was also something vastly more and better. He cannot 
; fully understood and properly valued as a national hero without 
implicit criticism of these traditional convictions. Such a 
leriticism he himself did not and could not make. In case he had 
lade It, he could never have achieved his great political task and 
is great personal triumph. But other times bring other needs. 
tt is as desirable to-day that the criticism should be made explicit 

it was that Lincoln himself in his day should preserve the 
locence and integidty of a unique unconscious example. 



CHAPTER V 



THE CONTEMPORAKT SITnATION AND ITS PROBLEMB 

IT is important to recognize that the anti-slavery agitatio: 
Beceasion of the South, and the Civil War were, after all, 
an episode in the course of American national development. 
episode was desperately serious. Like the acute illness of a s 
man, it almost killed Its victim; and the crisis exposed cei 
weaknesses in our political organism, in the absence of whi 
illness would never have become acute. But the roots o 
national vitality were apparently untouched by the 
When the crisis was overj the country resumed with astoni 
celerity the interrupted process of economic expansion. T 
germs of a severe disease, to which the Fathers of the Republic h 
given a place in the national Constitution, and which had 
allowed to flourish, because of the lack ofwholL^some cohesi 
the body pohtic — this alien growth had been cut out by a 
surgical operation, and the robust patient soon recovered & 
thing like his normal health. Indeed^ being in his own opini 
even more robust than he was before the crisis, he was more eaj 
than ever to convert his good health into the gold of satisfi 
desire. The ghost of slavery had been banished from our natioi 
banquet; and, relieved of this terror, the American people hi 
to show, more aggressively than ever before, their abihty to 
vide and to consume a bountiful feast. They were no I 
children, grasping at the first fruits of a half-cultivated wildeti 
They were adults, beginning to plan the satisfaction of aE 
petite which bad been sharpened by self-denial, and made 
conscious by maturity. 

The North, after the war was over, did not have muf^h timi 

serious reflection upon its meaning and consequences. The Rep 

csji leaders did just enough thinking to carry them through 

crisis; but once the rebellion was suppre?,&(iii a.Ti,i\X\ii'5Ai\i'^V^ 

■^ .. - - ^-^- JW _ 
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mtionaJized in the name of recoDst ruction, the need and desire 
for action rather than for thought. ■ The anti-slavery agita- 
and the war had interrupted the process, which from the 
iblic i)oint of view, was described as the G'^onomic development 
le country, and which from an iodivi'^a'oJ standpoint meant 
making of money. For many years "'Americans had been 
lie, because of the ghost of slavery, to tai:? ■full advantage of 
liberties and opportunities; and now that''tT'e specter was 
rised, they gladly put aside any anxious political preoccupa- 
Politics could be left to the politicians. It waaUbout time 
tt down to business. In this happiest of all counlriea, and 
.er this best of all governments, which had been prtfperved at 
such an awful cost, the good American was entitled to gi'.^his un- 
divided attention to the great work of molding and equipping 
the continent for human habitation, and incidentally to the mimir 
task of securing his share of the rewards. A Lively, even a frenzied. 
outburst of industrial, commercial, and speculative activity fol- 
lowed hard upon the restoration of peace. This activity and its 
effects have been the most important fact in American life during 
the forty years which have supervened; and it has assumed very 
different characteristics from those which it had assumed previouB 
to the War. We must now consider the circumstances, the conae- 
quences, and the meaning of this economic revolution. 

Although nol>ody in 1870 suspected it, the United States wad 
entering upon a new phase of its economic career; and the new 
economy was bringing with it radical social changes. Even before 
the outbreak of the Civil War the rich and fertile states of the 
Middle West had become well populated. They had passed from 
an almost exclusively agricultural economy to one which was mnch 
more largely urban and industrial. The farms had become wetl- 
equipiicd; large cities were heing built up; factories of various 
kinds were being established; and most important of alt, the whole 
industrial organization of tbe country was being adjusted to trans- 
portation by means of the railroad, An industrial community, 
which was, comparativipJy speaking, well-orgamiQA ww 
/Tfp/jerf with machinery, w&s taking the place ol t^ft 
■ mmminty of 1830-1840, which was incoliereTiX. and ^w 
ed everything except energy and op^Tl' 
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B,n increase of organizaiian, capital, and equipment necess£ 
modified the outlook nii4 tatereetB of the people of the Mk 
West. While still reta^uiiig many of their local traits, their 
^f view had been approaching in certain respects that of the 
habitants of the East--. " They had ceased to be pioneers. 

During the t^tg 'decades after the Civil War, the terrttc 
which was still ipJiBe early stage of agricultural development, 
the first and ^ertjnd tier of states west of the Mississippi Rii 
Missouri, lowo^'ind Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and finally 
Dakotns'frsre being opened for settlement; but in their case 
effect aijd. symptoms of this condition were not the same as 
had bepQ/with the earlier pioneer states. Their economy 
from t^-beginning adjusted to the railroad; and the railroad 
made-an essential difference. It worked in favor of a more cc 
pce^uaive and definite organization and a more complete eqi 
jt^ent. White the business interests of the new states were 
^Bttll are predominantly agricultural, the railroads had transfor 
the occupation of farming. After 1870^ the pioneer farmer 
much less dependent than he had been upon local coaditions 
markets, and upon the unaided exertions of himself and his nei( 
bors. He bought and sold in the markets of the world. 
needed more capital and more machinery. He had to boi 
money and make shrewd business calculations. From 
Standpoint his economic environment had become more comj 
cated and more extended, and big success depended much ni( 
upon conditions which were beyond his control. He never ws 
pioneer in the sense that the early inhabitants of the Middle W^ 
and South haid been pioneers; and he has never exercised 
)correspouding influeace upon the American national temi 
The pioneer had enjoyed his day, and his day was over. 
Jaek-of-all-trades ao longer possessed an important econC 
function. The average farmer was, of course, still obliged to 
many kinds of a rough mechanic , but for the most part he 
nothing more than a farmer. UnskiUed labor began to me 
labor which was insignificant and badly paid. Industrial econoE 
dejnandcdthe expert with his high and special standards of achiei 
ent. The raiiroads and factories coxAd TLcjt W financed 
Tsted without the assistance oE weVl-paiA Kcv4^c\\.-\xKatfA.i 
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ould do one or two things remarkably wellj and who did not 
id to do much of anything else. These men had to retain 
flesibiUty and an easy adaptability of intelUgence, because 
lean industry and commerce remained very quick in its 
mcnta. The machinery which they handled was less per- 
:itj and was intended to be leas permanent than the machinery 
. was considered economical in Europe. But although they 
3 avoid routine and business rigidity on the penalty of utter 
D, still they belonged essentially to a class of experts. Like 
ports, they had to depend, not upon mere energy, untutored 
siasm, and good-will, but upon careful training and single- 
id devotion to a special task, and at the same time proper 
uon had to be made for coordinating the results of this 
7 Specialized work. More complete organizatioE necessarily 
ipanied specialization. The expert became a part of a 
industrial machine. His individuality tended to disappear 
work. His interests became those of a group. Imperative 
mic necessities began to classify the individuals composing 
iean society in the same way, if not to the same extent, that 
had been classified in Europe. 

jg was a result which had never entered into the calculations 
! pioneer Democrat. He had disliked specialization, because, 
thought, it narrowed and impoverished the individual: and 
trusted permanent and official forms of organization, because, 
thought, they hampered the individual. His whole pohtical, 
, and economic outlook embodied a society of energetic, 
listic, and prosperous democrats, united by much the same 
«te, occupations, and point of view. Each of these demo- 
was to be esaentially an alJ-round man^ His conception of 
und manhood was somewhat limited; but it meant at least 
son who was expansive in feeling, who was enough of a busi- 
man successfully to pursue his own interests, and enough of 
-tician to prevent any infringement or perversion of his rights. 
5Ver doubted that the desired combination of business man^ 
dan, and good fellow constituted an excetlent ideal of demo- 
• indi'viduahty. that it was sufficiently realizedm t\ie aveTa.'^ 
em American of the Ja.cksomB,n epoch, that it "9io\j\4 coTAiroae 
\he type of admirable ffianJiood, and that the good ieaiOM«.> 
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erobodying this type would continue to merit and to obtain , 
stantial and approjdmately equal pecuniary rewarfk. More 
for a long time the vision remained sufficiently true. The ty 
American democrat described by De Tocqueville corresponded 
well with the vision of the pioneer; and he did not disappear di 
the isucceeding generation. For many years millions of Ameri 
of muth the same pattern were rewarded for their demoo 
virtue in an approximately similar maimer. Of course some pf 
were poor, and some people were rich; but there was no cla^ 
the very rich, and the poverty of the poor was generally their 1 
fault. Opportunity knocked at the door of every man, and; 
poor man of to-day was the prosperous householder of to-raor 
For a long time American eocial and economic conditions 
not merely fluid, but consistent and homogeneous, and the 
of the' pioneer was fulfilled. Nevertheless, this condition wa 
sentially transient. It contained within itself the seeds of ita 1 
dissolution and transformation; and this transformation oi 
headway just as soon as, and just as far as, economic condii 
began to prefer the man who was capable of specializing his fl 
and of organizing it with the work of his fellows. 
t The dom inant note, c onseq nentlyt of the pio neer p eriod wj 
unformed national co BSJstency, reaclted..byLineM^_of a_n3 
community of feeling and a general s[raila!rLty_of_gcj3upatiQii 
weil-bemg. On tHe other handj. the.dgmijxmit uate of the p* 
from 1870 until the present day haa been the gradual disintf 
tion of this early national consistency, .broug,ht aboutby econ 
forces maliing for special izaiion ami. organization in all pra< 
affairs, for social elaasificationj_and finally for greater indh 
dBstmction. Moreover, the tendency towards specializfl 
first began to undermine tho very corner-stone of the pior 
democratic edifice. If private interest and public weal wc 

H! aa harmonious as the pioneer assumed, every economic pre 
ust be a practical politician, and there must be no deep-^ 
uivision between the.se primary activities. But the very 
result of the specializing tendency was to aend the man of bt 
the politician, and the lawyer off on separate tacks. Bua 
interests became so absorbing that ttie^ deToasvded all of a 
time aztd energy; and he was ob\i%od to nc%\cv;\, "^uXVCvt^ > 
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I far as politics affected business, In the same way, the succeai 
lawyers after the War were leas apt than formerly to becomi 
»Iiticiaas and statesmen. They left public affairs largely to thi 
successful lawyers. Politics itself became an occupation which 
le very exacting demands upon a man^s time and upon hia 
tnscienee. Public service or military success were no longer th. 
at roads to pubUc distinction. Men became renowned and 
tinguiahed quite as much, if not more, for achievements in thelr^ 
|ivate and special occupations. Along with the leadership oH 
atesmen and generals, the American people began to recognise 
ieJt of financiers, "captains of industry," corporation lawyers^^ 
jitical and labor "bosses," and these gentlemen assumed e£fl 
lely important parts in the direction of American aflfairs, 
Scially, the new leaders were just hke any other Ajuerican citizen, 
10 titles could be conferred upon them, and their position brought 
pth it no necessary public responsibilities. Actually, however, 
liey exercised in many cases more influence upon American sociaL 
political economy than did the official leaders. They were ad 
itrusion into the traditional economic political and social system, 
ct which no provision had been made. Their special interests^ 
bid the necessities of their special tasks, made their manner of lifS 
'ilcrcnt from that of other American citizens, and their peculiar > 
jportunitiea enabled them to appropriate an unusually larg' 
laro of the fruits of American economic development. Th 
| tey si'riously impaired the social and economic homogeneity," 
rhich the pi oneer believed to b e the essential quality; jrf fruitf 
piericaaism« 
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T^ DEVELOPUENT OF THE BUSlNSlSa SPBCIALIST 

B^ore seeking to trace the consequences and the significani 
)X this specialized organization of American practical affairs, 
aOKt examine its origin with some care. An exact and complete 
]er?tandJng thereof vnll in itself afford an unmistakable hint 
ihe way in which its consequences are to be ap\si:ais&Aj alfl 
! ry, corrected. The great and mtTeasm?,m&i.ens! 
pm} leaders has been due not ou\^ to aco-oJ 
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conditions and to individual initiative, but to the nature 
political iilleas and institutions. The traditional American the 
was that the individual should have a free hand. In so far aai 
was subject to public regulatiotL and control such control she 
be exercised by local authorities, whereof the result would 
happy combination of individual prosperity and public 
But this expectation, as we have seen, has proved to be eirone 
[While it has, indeed, resulted in. individual prosperity, the il 
' vidua] who has reaped most of the prosperity is not the avers 
it the special man; and however the public may have beoef 
fromttt^^Sp TOp) 4 he benefit is mixed with so many drawbi 
(that, even if it may Hot be wholly condemned, it certaittly a 
|be wholly approved. The plain fact is that the individual in fre 
id energetically pursuing bis own private purposes has not 

inevitable public benefactor assumed by the traditic 
merican interpretation of democracy. No doubt be has inci< 
ally accomplished, in the pursuit of his own aggrandizement, 
tain manifest public benefits; but wherever public and pi'v. 
advantages have conflicted, he has naturally preferred the lat 
And under our traditional political system there was, until 
cently, no effective way of correcting his preference. 

As long as the economic opportunities of American life consia 
chiefly in the appropriation and improvement of uncultival 
land, the average energetic man had ao difficulty in. obtaining! 
fair share of the increasing American economic product: but 
time came when such opportunities, although still importa 
were dwarfed by other opportunities, incident to the develop! 
of a more mature economic system. These opportunities, wl 
were, of course, connected with the manufacturing, industr 
and technical development of the country, demanded 
American conditions a very special type of man — the man 
(Wouid bring to his task not merely energy, but unscrupulous 
{Votion, originality, daring, and in the ccfurse of time a large h 
'of instructive experience. The early American industrial coi 
tionB differed from those of Europe in that they were fluid, 
as a result of this instability, extremely precarious, Ra 
chmiges in markets, business methods, and industrial niachine' 
rn^deit ye/y difficult to build up a saie Ws^neaa. K^'m.^^ijiiftctiira; 
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; a merchant could not secure his business salvation, as in Europe, 
by the adoption of sound conservative methods. The 
lerican business man had greater opportunities and a freer 
id than his European prototype; but he was also beset by more 
Evere, more unscrupulous, and more dangerous competition* 
le industrious and thrifty farmer could be tolerably sure of a , 
eat competence, due partly to his own effortSj and partly tM 
increased value of his land in a more populous community;^ 
It the buajness man had no such security. In his case it was war 
I the knife. He was preaented -with a choice between aggressive. 
ig business operations, and financial insignificance or ruin, 
doubt this situation was due as much to the temper of the 
lericao business man as to hia economic environment. AmeriJ 
energy had been consecrated to economic development. The 
in^ss man in seeking to realize his ambitions and purposes waa ., 
becked Beitber by government control nor social custom. Hn 
id nothing to do and nothing to consider except his own business^ 
Iv&Qcement and success. He was eager, strenuous, and im- 
ieot. He liked the excitement and the risk of large operationa. 
]e capital at his command was generally too small for the saffiH 
]d conservative conduct of his business; and he was consequential 
jtiged to be adventurous, or else to be left behind in the raee. He 
well be earning enormous profits one year and skirting 
ruptcy the next. Under such a stress conservatism and 
&ution were suicidal. It was the instinct of self-preservation, 
well as the spirit of business adventure, which kept him con- 
itly seeking for larger markets, improved methods, or for some 
culiar means of getting ahead of his competitors. He had no 
ess behind which he could hide and enjoy his conquests. 
lunded aa he was by aggressive enemies and undefended 
itierB, his best means of security lay in a policy of constant 
novation and expansion. Moreover, even after he had obtained 
bulwark of sufficient capital and more settled industrial sur- 
jndingE, he was under no temptation to quit and enjoy the spoils 
I iiquestB. The social, intellectual, or even the more vul?,aA 
-. afforded by leisure and wealth, could brin%\iitiiW.Q\?ra^^ 
wiuf tinything Uke as iniease as that derived Itoia Vti« ese"! 
bin bushesa ability and power, He could not coixc^ 
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except by virtue of s. strong, tenacious, adventurous, and unsc 
lous will; and after be had conquered, this will bad him in 
plete possession,. He had nothing to do but to play the gai 
the end^evea though his additional pro6t8 were of no livii 
to him. 

If, however, the fluid and fluctuating nature of Americae 
lomic conditiong and the fierceness of American compe 
methods turned busiDcsB into a state of dangerous and a 
aive warfare, the steady and enormous expaosiou of the A 
Ban markets made the rewards of victory corresponduigly 
Not only was the population of the country increasing at an 
mous rate, but the demand for certain necessary products, set 
and commodities was increasing at a higher rate than the 
lalion. The American people were still a most h.omoge 
collection of human beings. They wanted very much the 
things; they wanted more of these things year after year 

.they immediately rewarded any cheapening of the produ 
buying it in much larger qtiantities. The great business < 
tunities of American life consisted, consequently, in sup| 
aome popular or necessary article or service at a cheaper pric 
that at which any one eise could furnish it; and the great 
'of American business men was, of course, to obtain some adv; 

lover their competitors in producing such an article or in si 

I ing such a service. The best result of this condition was a coi 
improvement in the mechanism of production. Cbeapnea 
found to depend largely upon the efficient use of machiner; 
the efficient Use of machinery was found to depend upon co 
wear and quick replacement by a better machine. But whi 
economic advantage of the exhausting use and the constai 
iprovemont of machinery was the most important economi 
covery of the American business man, he was also eneoii 
by his surroundings to seek economies in other and less legit 
[ways. It was all very well to multiply machines 'and make 
more efficient, but similar improvements were open to co 
tors. The great object was to obtain some advantage whic 
denied to your competitors. Then the business man coul 

oiiJy Secure his own position, but nUfttVs t<i\)X wad a.unihila 
adversaries. 
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kt this point the railroads came to the assistance of the aggres-^ 
: and imscrtipulous business man. They gave such men aii' 
antage over their competitora by granting them special rates) 
inasmuch a& this practice has plaj'ied a dcciaivc part in Ameri- 
business development, its effect and its meaning, frequently 
they have been pointed out^ must be carefully traced. 
fhe raltroada themselves are, perhaps^ the most perfect illus- 
Lion of the profits which accrue in a rapidly growing country 
the possession of certain advantages in supplying to the 
lie an indispensable service. They were not built, as in most 
opean states, under national supervision and regulation, or 
ording to a general plan which prevented unnecessary com- 
ition. Their routes and their methods were due almgst 
irely to private enterprise and to local economic necessities. 
y originated in local lines radiating from large cities; and only 
f slowly did their organization come to correspond with the 
it national routes of trade. The process of building up the 
ling systems was in the beginning a process of combining the 
d roads into important trunk lines. Such combinations were 
rmoualy profitable, because the business of the consolidated 
ds increased in a much larger proportion than did the cost 
■financing and operating the larger mileage; and after the 
ibinatioES were made the owners of the consolidated road 
E precisely in the position of men who had obtained a cer- 
strategic advantage in supplying a necessary service to their 
iw-countrjiuen. Their terminals, rights of way, and machinery 
Id not be duplicated except at an increased cost, and their owners 
in a position necessarily to benefit from the growth of the 
ntry in industry and population. No doubt their economic 
ition was in certain respects precarious. They did not escape 
ncccHsity, to which other American business enterprises had 
lubmit, of fighting for a sufficient share of the spoils. But 
i&king the fight, they had acquired certain advantages which, 
ley were intelligently used, would necessarily result in victory; 
as we all know, these advantages have proved to be sufficient. 
! railroads have been the greatest single source of large American 
imesj and the men who control the large Ta.\VToa,fli s^%*i,wxS 
most po werful and cojiapicuotis American iudua^usi'Ve.'a^'^'' 
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Important, however, as has been the direct effect of big rail* 
qad systems on the industrial economy of the country, their y 

t effects have probably been even more important. In 
ay or another, they have been the most effective of all agenc 
orking for the larger organization of American industries. Pr 
ably such an organisation was bound to have come in any evi 
becauae the standard economic needs of miiliona of thrifty dc 
crats could in the long run be most cheaply satisfied by mea 
well-situated and fully equipped Industrial plants of the lar^ 
size; but the railroad both hastened this result and deterr 
its peculiar character. The population of the United States isj 
scattered, its distances bo huge, and its variations in topographiq 
level so great, that its industries would necessarily have remain 
very local in character, as long as its system of transportat 
depended chiefly upon water-ways and highways. Some 
of quick transportation across country was, consequently, an 
dispensable condition of the national organization of Americ 
industry and commerce. The railroad not only supplied 
need, but coming as it did pretty much at the beginning of 
industrial development, it largely modified and determined 
character thereof. By considerably increasing the area witj 
which the products of any one locality could be profitably 
it worked naturally in favor of the concentration of a few h 
factories in peculiarly favorable locations; and thia nat 
process was accelerated by the policy which the larger compi 
adopted in the making of their rates. The rapid growth of 
producing establishments was forced, because of the rebat 
granted to them by the railroads. Without such rebates the laE 
manufacturing corporation controlled by a few individuals nii{ 
Btill have come into existence; but these individuals would hi 
'been neither as powerful as they now are, nor as opulent, nor] 
much subject to suspicion. 

It is peculiarly desirable to understand, consequently, just 
these rebates came to be granted. It was, apparently, f:ontrB 
to the interest of the railroad companies to cut their rates 
the benefit of any one class of customers; and it was, also, 
Illegal practice, which had to be carried on by secret and unc 
band methods. Almost all the etaVe Vavia, u^der which con 
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.tJons engaged in Iransportntion had been organizied, had defined 
ilways, tike highways, as public necesaitiea. Such corporations 
ad usually been granted by the states the power to condemn 
nd, — and the delegation of such a power to a private company 
eant, of course, that it owed certain responsibilitiea to the publi^ 

a common carrier, among which the responsibility of noH 
Uowing special privileges to any one customer was manifestly 

be included. When the railroad managers have been asked 
■hy they cut their published rates and evaded the laws, they have 
Iirays contended that they were forced to do so; and whatevi 
lay be thought of the plea, it cannot be lightly set aside. 
e have seen, the trunk Lines leading from Chicago to the co 
'ere the result of the consolidations of local roads. After the 
imsolidations had taken place, these companies began to com- 
ete fiercely for through freight, and the rebates were an inci- 
mt in this competition. The trunk lines in the early years of 
eir existence were in the position of many other American 
usiness enterprises. For the time being, they were more than 
rapetent to carry all the freight offered at competitive points. 
;asmui:h as there was not enough to go around, they fough' 
lercilessly for what business there was. When a large individu. 
lipper was prepared to guarantee them a certain amount 
eight in return for special rates, they were obliged either 

t the rates or to lose the business. Of course they submitted, 
d defended their submission as a measure of self-preservation. 
No great intelligence is required to detect in this situation thi 
ridence of a vicious circle. The absorption of Americans 
i^osa affairs, and the free hand which the structure and ideal 

American life granted them, had made business competltio 
fierce and merciless affair; while at the same time the fiui 
Bture of American economic conditions made success very pr 
trious. Every shrewd and resolute man would seek to secun 
insclf against the dangers of this situation by means of speci 
Ivantages, and the most effective of all special advantages would, 
course, be special railroad rates. But a shipper such as JohiL 
'. RockefeJler could obtain special rates only because \3B.e \wU 
ads were in a position similar to his own, atiA 'WCTfc fe^^™ 
atmsfy for supremacy. The favored slMpptir a.-i\i ^"^^ t| 
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road both excused themselves on the ground of Belf-prese 
tion, and sometimes even claimed that it was just for a 
shipper to obtain better rates than a small one. Tliis w 
very well for the larger shipper and the railroad, but in 
meantime what became of the small shipper, whom Mr. R<1 
feller was enabled to annihilate by means of his contracts 
the railroad companies ? The small shipper saw himself f( 
out of business, because corporations to whom the state 
granted special privileges as common carriers, had a pi 
interest in doing business with his bigger, more daring, am 
scrupulous competitors. 

Of course no such result could have happened, if at any 
in this vicious circle of private interests, there had been asaer 
dominant public interest; and there are several points at M 
such an interest might well have been intruded. The 
would have been broken, if, for instance, the granting of il 
rebates had been effectively prohibited; but as a matter of 
they could not be effectively prohibited by the public author 
to whom either the railroads or the large shippers wcretechnii 
responsible. A shipper of oil in Cleveland, Ohio, would, he 
difficult time in protesting against illegal discrimination OE 
part of a railroad conducting an inter-state business and ox 
ized under the laws of New York. No doubt he could appe 
the Federal government; but the Federal government had 
for the time being, disqualified by many different causes from 
tive interference. In the first place there was to be overcomi 
conventional democratic prejudice against what was called 
tralizatton. A tradition of local control over the machine 
transit and transportation was dominant during the early p 
of railroad construction. The fact that railways would fi] 
become the all-importaiit vehicles of inter-state commerce 
jeither overlooked or considered unimportant. The general 
emment did not interfere — except when, as in the case o 
Pacific lines, its interference and assistance were solicited by 
vate interests. For a loag time the idea that the Federal gO' 
ment had any geneial responsibility in respect to the nat 
transportation system was devoid ot practical conspquenccs. 
^_&i theendaa Jnter-state Commerce \aw'ww>paaseA.,W-w\is 
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ice of & national interest in reapect to the American syatei 
tran&portalion was recognized. But tliis law, like uur turiS 
was framed for the benefit chiefly of a combination of loc 
Epecial interests; and it served little to advance any genuin 
itional interest in relation to the railroads. To be sure it did 
^fUid rebates, but the machinery for enforcing the prohibition 
inefficient, and dming another twenty years the prohibition 
lained substantially a dead letter. The provisions of the 
^wforbidding rebates were in truth merely a bit of legal hypocrisy, 
ebates could not be openly defended; but the business of th 
Buntry was honeycombed with them, and the majority of th 
iippers in whose interest the law was passed did not want the.] 
ahibition enforced. Their influence at Washington was suffi- 
itly powerful to prevent the adoption of any effective meas- 
for the abatement of the evil. The Federal Inter-state Com-: 
erce Conmiission, unUke the local authorities, would have been 
ly competent to abolish rebates; but the plain truth was 
ftt the effective public opinion in the business world eithePB 
sported the evil or connived at it. The private interests at 
te were, for the time being, too strong for the public interest, 
ae whole American buaineaa tradition was opposed to govern; 
EDt interference with prevailing business practices; and in vie 
this fact the reaponaibiUty for the rebates cannot be fixed 
erely upon the railroads and the trusts. The American system 
licensed energetic and unscrupulous individual aggrandize- 
at as the best means of securing a pubhc benefit; and rebates 
Bre merely a flagrant instance of the extent to which pubUo 

lion permitted the domination of private interests. 

[The failure of the Federal government to protect the pubUo 

in a matter over which the state governments had no 

^ective control, baa greatly accelerated the organization of Ameri- 

industries on a national scale, but for private and special 

Certain individuals controlling certain corporations 

enabled to obtain a decided advantage in supplying certain 

and products to the enormously increasing American , 

rket; and once these individuals and corporations had obtained^ 

inant positions, it was in their interest to slicn^Vco. on.^ 

'jkhioik in every possible way. One \i\%, coT^T'BiC\cia>i»5 
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. as a rule preferred to do business with another hig corporaVm' 
They were all of them producing some standard commodity 
service, and it is part of the economii^al conduct of such busine 
to buy and sell so far aa possible in large quantities and ui; 
long contracts. Such contracts reduced to a comparatively 
level the necessary imcertaintieB of business, It enabled the i 
agers of these corporations to count upon a certain market' 
their product or a certain cost for part of their raw mateii 
and it must be remembered that the chief object of this wli 
work of industrial organization was to diminish the hazards' 
unregulated competition and to subject large business operationB 
to effective control. A conspicuous instance of the effect of such 
interests and motives may be seen in the lease of the ore landd 
belonging to the Great Nort.hern Railroad to the United Statt< 
Steel Corporation. The railroad company owned the largeal 
body of good ore in the country, outside of the control of the Steel 
Corporation, and if these lands had been leased to many small 
companies, the ability of the independent ateel manufacturen 
to compete with the big steel company would have been very 
much increased. But the Great Northern Railroad Companj 

^ound it simpler and more secure to do business with one large 
than a number of small companies; and in this way the Steel Co^ 
poration has obtained almost a monopoly of the raw material 
most necessary to the production of finished steel. It will be 
imderstood, consequently, how inevitably these big corporations 
strengthea one another's hands; and it must be added that 
they had political as well as economic motives for so doing. 
Although the big fellows sometimes indulge in the luxury of fierce 
fighting, such fights are always the prelude to still closer agree- 
ments. They are all embarked in the same boat; and surroimdwl 
as they are by an increasing' amount of enmity, provoked by their 
aggrandizement, they have every reason to lend one another con; 
stant and effective support. 

Theremaybe discerned in this peculiar organization of Amer 
industry an entangling alliance between a wholesome and a bj 
ful tendency. The purpose which prompted men like Jot 
Rockefeller to escape from the savage warfare in which so 

American busmess men were engageA, ^aa va xtaelC a iustifii 
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111 ameliorating purpose. Competition in American busineaai 
M insufficiently moderated either by the state or by the pre-] 
niing tamper of American life. No sensible and resourcefuli 
AD wilt submit to such a precarious existence without making] 
ime attempt to escape frora it; aod if the means which Mr. 
Dckefeller and others took to secure tbemaelvea served to 
e the buainess lives of their competitors stilt more pre«j 
riouSf such a result was only the expiation which American 
isiness men were obliged to pay for their own excesses. The 
ncentrated leadership, the partial control, the thorough or-M 

^Zf^^*:^*-. *\,^^m^V*^- ^CCi^^^nA •*>n.^ >* n* ■in^AnnAwII ip a L. .. ^ ^US-^^m ^I 
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zation thereby effected, was not necessarily a bad thing. 
was in some respects a decidedly good thing, because leader- 
ip of any kind has certain intrinsic advantages. The trusts 
.ve certainly succeeded in reducing the amount of waste which 
necessitated by the earlier condition of wholly unregulated 
mpetition. The competitive methods of nature have been^, 
id still are, within limits indispenaable; but the whole eflfort ol 
vilization has been to reduce the area within which they are 
drably effective; and it is entirely possible that in the end the 
tnerican system of industrial organizatjon will constitute a 
nuine advance in industrial economy. Large corporations 
hich can afford the best machinery, which control abundant 
pita], and which can plan with scrupulous economy all the 
■tails of producing and selling an important product or service, 
;; actually able to reduce the cost of production to a minimum; 
fj in the cases of certain American corporations such results 
,ve actually been achieved. The new organization of American 
duatry lias created an economic mechanism which is capable 
being wonderfully and indefinitely serviceable to the American 
sople. 

On the other hand, its serviceability ia much diminished by the 
ecial opportimitiea it gives a few individuals. These opportu- 
ties do not amount in any caae to a monopoly, but they do 
Qount to a species of economic privilege which enables them 

wring profits from the increasing American market dispra-« 
rtionate to the value of their economic seTV\t&5, ''^'IV^**- >! 
ill more unfortunate, however, is the equivocal posiUo^ <iV 'Ocea' 

corporstioDs in respect to the lawg under w\Ag\i >iXiC5 J 
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^Brganized, and in respect to the public authorities which arsj 
^^osed to control them. Many of the large railway and indi 
corporations have reached their present size partly by an evd 
or a defiance of the law. Their organizers took advantage 
American system of local self-government and the Arae 
disposition to reduce the functJoua of the Federal governmt 
a minimum ^- they took advantage of these legal conditioi 
political ideas to organize an industrial machinery which cE 
be effectively reached by local statutes and officials. The li 
able corporatioQ laws of some atates have been used as a i» 
of preying upon the whole country; and the unfavorable corf 
tion laws of other states have been practically nullified. Th 
corporations have proved to be too big and powerful for the 
and officials to which the American political system has subj) 
them; and their equivocal legal position has resulted in tht 
ruption of American public life and in the serious deteriorate 
our system of local government, 

I The net result of the industrial expansion of the United f 
since the Civil War baa been the establishment in the heart c 
American economic and social system of certain glaring ine( 
ties of condition and power. The greater American railroai 
industrial corporations control resources and conduct opera 
on a scale unprecedented in the economic history of the M 
The great American imlustrial leaders have accumulated for 
ir which there is also no precedent on the part of men who 
se no ofBcial political power. These inequalities are the i 
of the organization of American industry on almost a nal 

(scale, — an organization which was brought about as a me< 
escape from the Intolerable evils of unregulated compet 
Every aspect of American business methods has helped to : 
th^em inevitable, and the responsibility for them must b( 
tributed over the whole business and social fabric. But in sp 
Lthe fact that they have originated as the inevitable restq 
^H^nerican business methods and political ideas and institut^ 
^^bey constitute a serious problem for a democracy to facerj 
L ihj^ problem has many different aspects. Its moat serious 
i -, \p$tjtuted by the sheer size di t\ie te%\ii\.m5,\Ti.ea^iiil.ltiea. 
UB ticn acd the big corporations Ina^^e "bet^ta't Voei "Mt-eSM 
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irerful for their official standing in American life. They have 
obeyed the laws. They have attempted to control the 
lai ajakers, administrators, and expounders of the law. They ^ 
done little to allay and much to excite the resentment and » 
?icioo. In short, while their work has been constructive from 
lecopomic and industrial standpoint, it has made for political 
fmption and social disintegration. Children, as they are, of 
troditional American individualistic institutions, ideas, and 
ctices, they have turned on their parents acd dealt them aa 
jy wound. Either these economic monsters will destroy the 
Btem of ideas, institutions, and practices out of which they 
ire issued Of else be destroyed by them. 

ni 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE POLITICAL SPECIALIBT 

cotporations were able to secure and to exercise an exces-: 
and corrupt iuflueace on legielation, because their aggran- 
ement coincided with a process of deterioration in our local 
Jtical iostrtutioua. We have seen that the stress of economic^ 
ipetitiun had specialized the American business man and madeH 
almost exclusively preoccupied with the advancement of his ' 
; private interests; andoneof the first results of this specializa- 1 
was an alteration in his attitude towards the poHtical welfare" 
fhifi country. Not only did he no longer give as much time to 
litics as he formerly did, but as hia business increased in size 
scope, he found hia own interests by way of conflicting at 
^ny points with the laws of hia country and with its well-being, 
did not take this conflict very seriousCy. He was still re- 
in the mirror of his own mind as a patriotic and a public- 
itwJ citieen; but at the same time his ambition was to conquer, 
he did not scruple to sacrifice both the law and the public 
I to hifl own prosperity. All unknowingly he began to testify to ■ 
)wing and a decisive division between the two primary interests 
Imerican life, — between the interest of the individual business 
land the interest of the body politic; and he became a livituj,i:ftl-B 
ktion of the amiable theories of the Jackaon.ian.Tieaioc'caS.'Oii^J^ 
iyto must sabst&nti&ily coincide. The busiceas 'Qia.'n. ^a^ 
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come merely a business, man, and the conditions which had mi 
him less of a politician had also had its effect upon the men wh^ 
juajneas wsa that of politics. Just as business had becQ 
ipecialized and organized, so politics also became subject| 
ipccialization and organization. The appearance of the 
ain of Industry " was almost coincident with the appearanc^ 
[ihe"Boss.'' 

—There has been a disposition to treat the "Boas" chiefly asj 
political creature of the corrupt corporation; £nE it is undoi 
edly true that one of the most iroportant functions of the mi 
pal and state "Bosses" has been that of conducting negotiat 
with the corporations. But to consider the specialized oi^e 
tion of our local politics as the direct result of specialized orj 
iaation of American business is wholly to misunderstand I 
significance. The two processes are the parallel effects of ! 
same conditions and Ideas working jn different fields. Bus 
efficiency under the conditions prevailing in our political ant 
onomic fabric demanded the " Captain of Industry," Poli( 
efficiency under our system of local government demanded 
"Boas." The latter is an independent power who has his 
special reasons for existence. He put in an embiTonic ap[ 
ance long before the large corporations had obtained anytl 
like their existing power in American pohtics; and he will si 
in some form their reduction to political insignificance. Hej 
been a genuine and within limits a useful product of the Amer 
• democracy; and it would be fatal either to undervalue or to 
understand him. 
/'The American system of local self-government encouraget 
IpreatiOQ of the political "Boss," because it required such ani 
WouB amount of political business. Some one was n( _ _ 
transact this busineasj and the professional politician was] 
veloped to supply the need. There was no reason why sud 
need should have existed, because the amount of political busi 
incident to state government could have been very much ec( 
mized by a simpler method of organization. But Amer 
democratic ideas during the years when the state governi 
took form were wholly opposed to simplicity of organiza^ 
Tlie state constitutions adopted duims Xte -p^TiQ-i oA Jwali 
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jpretnacy seem designed to make local government costly in 
\e and energy and irresponsible in action; and they provide: 
b legal scenery in the midst of which the professional politici 
ecame the only effective hero. 

The state constitutions were all very much influenced by t 

Eral instrument, but in the copies many attenapta were ma' 

limprove upon the model. The Democracy had come to believe' 

■t the Federal Constitution tended to encourage mdepeiideuc 

id even special efficiency on the part of Federal officials; and i 

proposed to correct such an erroneous tendency tn the more 

horoughly democratic state governments. No attempt wag. 

adeed, made to deprive the executive and the judicial officials ofl 

adependence by making them the creatures of the legislative 

^ranch; for such a change, although conforming to earlier demo- 

itic ideas, would have looked in the direction of a conce: 

ration of responsibility. The far more insidious course w. 

jopted of keeping the executive, the judicial, and the legisl 

Jive branches of the government technically separate, while at t 

ae time deptivitig all three of any genuine independence ant 

iency. The term of the executive, for instance, was not a! 

to exceed one or two years. The importance of his fu 

was dimmiabed, Hta power of appomtment was cur- 

. Many of his most important executive assistants were 

by popular vote and made independent of him. In sobm 

■ instances he was even deprived of a qualified veto upon legis- 

)ii. But the legislature itself was not treated much better. 

of deriving its power from a short constitution whtc 
ikferred upon it full legislative responsibilities and powers, th 
lency has been to incorporate an enormous mass of special and 
iled legislation in the fundamental law, and so to dimiuj^l 
litely the power of the legislative branch either to be usefu" 
dangerous. Finally state judges instead of being appointed 
life were usually elected for limited terms , so that they could 
Btely avoid beitig~inorg "amenable to public opinion." TIi" 
leocy in every respect was to multiply elections and elective 
Is,_divide responsiMitxflJaijiDTSFraSS^^stroy indeijeii* 
The more "democratic" these consUtuUou& V^cMnt., 
, the Xfemocrscy showed itig dispoaitiQii to OAeXxusM 
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own representatives, and to deprive them of any cli&nce of 
genuinely representative, ' 

The object of jhe JacksoiuanJDiaaocrat in framing constitutic 
of this "kind was to ketp political power ia the hands of the "plj 
people," and to forestall the domination of administrative 
legislative specialists. The effect _w_aS-preoiseljt-**e oppoal 
They afforded the political spectahat ft wonderful opportuni^ 
The ordinary American could not pretend to give as much ti^ 
to politics as the smooth operation of this complicated mad 
demanded; and little by little there emerged in different part 
the country a class of politicians who spent all their time 
nominating and electing candidates to these uwnerous of 
The ufficials so elected, instead of being responsible to the peo( 
were responsible to the men to whom they owed their offifl 
and their own individual official power was usually so small tt 
they could not put what little independence they posspsei 
to any good use. As a matter of fact, they used their oilic 
powers chiefly for the benefit of their creators. They appoinj| 
to office the men whom the "Bosses" selected. They passed' 
measures which the machine demanded. In this way the 
fesaional politician gradually obtained a stock of political gc 
wherewith to maintain and increase his power. Ileenforcedj 
'the introduction of the spoils system first into the state and 
. into the Federal civil services, a process of local political org 
ization began after 1S30 to make rapid headway. Local lead 
appeared in different parts of the country who little by U^ 
relieved the farmer and the business man of the cares and 
occupations of government. In the beginning the most cfficic 
of these politicians were usually Jacksonian Democrats, and they 
ruled both in the name of the people and by virtue of a sturdy 
popular following. They gradually increased in power, until in 
the years succeeding the war they became the dominant influt 
in locEd American politics, and had won the right to be c( 
something which they would never have dared to call themselj 
via. a governing claas. 

While the local "Boss" nearly always belonged to the polil 
party dominant in his neighborhood, so that he could in ordii 
flections depend upon the regular paxt^ No\jB,6Vi.\>IatTQ,a 
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power consisted in a band of personal retainers; tmd the 
by which such groups were collected and held together 
itain a curious mixture of corruption and democracy. la tb 
place the local leader had to be a " good fellow *' who lived ia 
midst of his followers and knew all about them. His ia-^ 
ice was absolutely dependent upon personal kindliness, loy-« 
and good-comradeship. He was socially the playmate ' 
the equal of his followers, and the relations among them were 
racterized by many admirable qualities. The group waa 
lin limits a genuine example of social democracy, and was 
jnded on mutual understanding, good-will, and assistance. 
he leader used his official and unof&cial power to obtain jobs fofl 

folJowers. He succored them when in need; he sometimes 

Otected them against the invidious activity of the police or th 

i^uting attorneys ; he provided excursions and picnics for the 

hot, weather; he tied them to himself by a thousand bon 

interest and association; he organized them into a clan, wb 

pported him blindly at elections in retiim for a deal of per- 

kindlinesa and a multitude of small services; he became 

genuine representative, whether official or not, because he 

aresented their most vital interests and satis&ed their most 

ressing and intimate needs. 

The general method of political organization Indicated abo 
. perfected in the two decades succeeding the Civil War. Tb 
lerican democracy was divided politically into a multitude ol 
groups, organized chiefly for the purpose of securing th 
'. and individual interests of these groups and their leaders, and 
pported by local and personal feeling, political patronage, ao' 
tty "graft." Tbrsc groups were associated with both parties, 
merely made the use of partisan tiea and cries to secure the 
operation of mnrR rliHintrrested voters. The resuJt was that 
far as .\mcrieaiJ political representation was merely local, it i 
generally corrupt, and it waa always selfish. The leader'™ 
lt depended abs< iln tdy on an appeal to the individual, neighbor- 
l, and classint.rTrfitjjiif his followers. They were the "people"! 
was ibo populur tribune. He could not retain Ma ^^w \ot\ 
I, in case he faiJprf to aubordinate eveT^ \aT?,eT TOVetea! 
nourishment of tiia loca\ dan. 
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the local representative system was poisoned at its source, 
atderman, the assemblyman, or the congressman, even if he 
an honest man, represented little luoro than the political poi 
controlliiig bis district; and to be disinterested in local poU^ 
was usually equivalent to being indifTereiit, 

Although these local clans were the basis of American polit 
organization, they were not, of course, ita ultimate fruit, 
many of the cities, large and small, and in some of the states 
leaders of the local groups were subordinated to one of their m 
who became the real "Bobs'^ and who strengthened the 
organizations by using for their benefit the municipal, state, ; 
Federal patronage. The relation of the municipal or state "Be 
to the district leaders was similar to the relation which the dist^ 
leader bore to his more important retainers, The "Boss" 
obtained his primacy by means of diplomatic skill or force 
character; and his ability to retain it depended upon his sbi^ 
to satisfy the demands of the district leaders for patror 
while at the same time leading the organization to victory in 
local elections. His special duties as "Boss" required pere 
prestige, strength of will, power of persuasive talking, 
judgment of men, loyalty to his promises and his follow 
and a complete lack of scruple. Unlike the district leader, hfl 
ever, the municipal "Boss" has tended to become a secret 
and somewhat lonely person, who carried on his business bel 
closed doors, and on whom was visited the odium incut 
by this whole system of political organization. The die 
leader either does not incur or is less affected by this odin 
because his social status is precisely that of his followers. 
"Boss," on the other hand, by this wealth and public posit 
would naturally be an important meml)er of the society in wi: 
he lives, whereas as a matter of fact he haa come to be ostrac 
because of the source of his power and wtialth, His leadera 
over-reached the district clan, which was real social basis; 
the consequence was that the "Boss" became, to all appears 
a very unpopular man in the democracy which he ruled. 

His aecretiveness and his unpopularity point tn one of the 
mportsnt functions of the municipal and state "Bosses,"] 
hlch as yet only incidental re^eTPT<'t' ^r_v= V>^ti 'aiu^. 
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s" became the man who negotiated with the corporations, 
Fhrough whom they obtained what they wanted. We have 
ly Been that the large corporations, particularly those 
tg railroad and municipal franchises, have found that the 
lase of a certain amount of political power was a necessary 
[]uence of their dubious legal position. A traffic of this 
was not one, of coursCj to which many people could be ad- 
d. It must be transacted in secret, and by people who pos- 

full authority. An agreement to secure certain franchises 
rtain needed legislation in return for certain personal or 
favors was not an agreemient which could be made between 
rd of directors and a group of district leaders. If a large 
erof people were familiar with the details of euch negotiations, 
liing more than a hint thereof would be s^Ire to leak out; 
inquestionably the fact that a traffic of this kind was part 
I political game had much to do with the ability of the mu- 
ll or state "Boss" to obtain and to keep his power. The 
3 not only enabled him to increase party funds and to line 
wn pockets, but it also furnished him with a useful and 
lant source of patronage. He could get positions for the 
;al henchmen of his district leaders, not only with the local 
tate governments, but with the corporations. Thus every 
3," even those whose influence did not extend beyond an 
30 district, was more or leas completely identified with the 
rations who occupied within his bailiwick any important 
on to the state. 

,8 alliance between the political machines and the big cor- 
ions — particularly those who operate railroads or control , 
jipal franchises — was an alliance between two independent I 
loordinate powers in the kingdom of American practical 
3. The political "Boss" did not create the industrial leader 
3 own good purposes. Neither did the industrial leader create 
lachine and its "Boss," although he has done much to con- 
he latter's influence. Each of them saw an opportunity to.- 
to his own account the indi\'iduali8tic "freedom" of Ameri- 
olitics and industry. Each of them was enabled by the 
cter of our political traditions to obtain an araoxiiA. ol ^ww'et 

the or'sginaiors of those political ideas nevei sjiViWV^^ 
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and which, if not illegal, \vas entirely outside the law. It so hap 
pened that the kind of power which each obtained was vef; 
useful to the other. A corporation which derived its profits froai 
public fraachiseB, or from a business transacted in many differ^n 
states, fovind the purchase of a local or state machine well wit 
its means and well according to its interests. The profes 
politicians who bad c-mbarkcd in politic^ as a business and 
were making what they could out of it for themselves and 
followers, could not resist this unexpected and lucrative adt 
to their market. But it must be remembered that the allU 
was founded on interest rather than asaouiation, on mutual 
ment rather than on any effective subordination one to anol 
A certain change in conditions might easily make their seps 
interests diverge, and abstract all the profits from their trd 
If anything, happened, for instance, to make inter-state n 
corporations leas dependent on the state governments, 
would no longer need the expense of subsidizing the state mad 
There are signs at the present time that these interests are dii 
ing, and that such alliances will be less dangerous in the fi 
than they have been in the past. But even if the alliance is brt 
the peculiar unofficial organization of American industry and 
tics will persist, and will constitute, both in its consequenceaj 
its significance, two of our most important national problems* 
It would be as grave a mistake, however, absolutely to cone 
this process of political organization as it would absoluiely to 
demn the process of industrial organization. The huge co( 
ration and the political machine were Loth created to satb 
real and a permanent need — the needs of specialized ieadei 
md associated action in these two primary American actii 
That in both of these caaes the actual method of organize 
has threatened vital public interests, and even the very futi 
democracy has been due chiefly to the disregard by the of 
American political system of the necessity and the conseque 
of specialized leadership and associated action. The pol 
system was based on the assumption that the individualia 
encouraged could be persuaded merely by the power of wore 
respect the puhUc interest, that public officials could be depi 
[«/" independence and authority ioT tt^ Tea\ \ieafi!&t fti the 
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pple," and that the " plain people" would ask nothing from 
he govermnent but their legal rights. These assumptions Vfiti 
erroneous; and when, associated action and specialized leadei 
bip became Qccessary in local American politics, the leaders an< 
beir matrhine took advantage of the defective ofScjjU eyetem 
build up ao unofficial system, better suited to actual popular 
The "people" wanted the government to do somethinj 
them, and the politicians made their living and served theii 
Duntry by satisfying the want. To be sure, the "people'| 
hey benefited were a small minority of the whole popuSatio^ 
rbose interests were far from being the public interest; but 
f6s none the less natural that the people, whoever they were 
lould want the government to do more for them than to guar- 
ilee certain legal rights, and it was inevitable that they shoul^ 
ilect leaders who could satisfy their positive, if selfish, needs- I 
The coQsequence has been, however, a separation of actuaT 
iliticai power from official political responsibility. The publi^ 
leers are still technically responsible for the good govemB 
at of the states, even if, as individualsj they have not been 
Qted the necessary authority cfiectively to perform their task. 
it thw actual power is even smaller than their official authority. 
iiey are almost completely controlled by the machine which 
ecures their election or appointment. The leader or leaders of 
machine are the rulers of the community, even though they 
ipy no offices and cannot be held in any way publicly respon- 
Here, again, as in the case of the multi-millionaire, we hav^ 
, example of a dangerous inequality in the distribution of poweiM 

one which tends to maintain and perpetuate itself. The 
fessional politician is frequently beaten and is being vigorouslj 
jht; but he himself understands how necessary he is unde 
be PMstinp local political organization, and how difficult it wil 
to dislodge him. Beaten though he be again and again, h^ 
itly recovers his influence, because he is performing 
iiary political task and because he is genuinely representative' 
Ibc needs of his followers. Organizations such as Tammany 
New York City are founded on a deeply rooted political U«.d\- 
m, a group of popular ideas, prejudices, and mteTtsls, u"&(S. ^ 
democratic association whicb &Et &, Ki&TMA| 
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of a long and teaadous life. They will survive much o 
ceforming machinery which is being created for their extirpi 

rv 

THl LABOB UNION AND THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION 

One other decisive instance of this specialized organizati 
American activity remains to be considered— that of the 
unions. The power which the unions have obtained in c 
industrial centers and the tightness of their organization 
have eeemed anomalous to the good Jacksonian Democrat. 
his point of view the whole American democracy was a ki; 
labor union whose political constitution provided for a 
stantially equal division of the products of labor; and if the U: 
States had remained as much of an agricultural community 
was in 1830, the Jacksonian system would have preserved a 
higher degree of serviceability. 

Except in the case of certain local Granger and Populist mj 
ments, the American farmers have never felt the necesai 
organization to advance either their economic or their pol 

1 interests. But when the mechanic or the day-laborer ga^ 
into the cities^ he soon discovered that HFe in a democratic 
by no means deprived htm of special class interests. No 
he was at worst paid better than his European analogues, 
cause the demand for labor in a new country was conti 
outrunning the supply; but on occasions he was^ like his empll 
threatened with merciless competition. The large and conti 
stream of foreign immigrants, whose standards of living 
in the beginning lower than those which prevailed in this coiu 
were, particularly in hard times, a constant menace not am 
to his advancement, but to the stability of his economic q 
tion ; and he began to organize partly for the purpose of prd| 
ing himself against such competition. During the past 
years the work of organization has made enormous strides; 
it has been much accelerated by the increasing industrial 
of huge corporations. The mechanic and the laborer have 
to beiieve that they must meet oT'g.a.niiatton with organic 
Jtnd ciiaclpUne with discipline. Ttifeu ciVi\&c^ m \citmsvt 
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)ciatJons has been militant. Their purpose has been to con^^ 
ler a larger share of the economic product by aggressive assc 
ited action. 

They have been very successful in accomplishing their object 

spite of the flood of alien immigration the American laborei 

been able to earn, an almost constantly increasing wage, and he 

routly thinks that his unions have been the chief agency oj 

etronger economic position. He believes in umonism, conscf 

itly, aa he believe s in nothing else. "He Is, indeed, far more 

?s5ivE-Iy preoccupied with his class, as contrasted with hisl 

^dividual interestSj than are hia employers. He has no respect/ 

thh traditional American individualism as applied to his own 

fcial and economic standing. Whenever he has had the power, 

has suppressed competition as ruthlessly as have hia emploj'ers, 

irery kind of contumelious reproach is heaped on the heads of the 

rking men who dare to replace him when he strikeg; and he 

not scruple to use under such conditions weapons more con- 

icing than the most opprobrious epithets. His ovt'n personality 

merged in that of the union. No individual has any rights 

opposed to the interests of the union, He fully believes, of 

in competition among employers, just as the employers 

extremely enthusiastic over the individual liberty of the 

jrtdng man. But in his own trade he has no use for individuality 

' any kind. The union is to be composed of so many equal units 

10 will work the same number of hours for the same wages, 

id no one of whom is to receive more pay even for more work. 

unionist, that is, has come to depend upon his union for thatfl 
itraial prosperity and advancement which, according to the 
lerican tradition, was to be the inevitable result of American^ 
Blltical ideas and institutions. His attachment to his union hf 

to be the most important attachment of his life — more' 
iportant in most cases than hia attachment to the American^ 
eal and to the national interest. ■ 

Some of the labor unions, like some of the corporations, have" 
^ken advantage of the infirmities of local and state governments 
K become arrog-ant and faw]ess. On the occasioTi o^ a. ^ea.\. ^'uc'ii.ft 
» strikers HJ-e often Just as ffisorderly as they are 
mbs^eJoe^ police. PFien the police prevent them^ 
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the employment of strike-breakers by force, they apparent 
"believe that the political system of the country has been press 
into the service of their eaemies; and they begin to wonder whett 
it will not be necessary for them to control such an inimical 
litical organization. The average union laborer, even though '. 
Inight hesitate himself to aasaiilt a "scab," warmly syrapatliiz 
with such assaults, and believes that in the existing state of if 
dustrial warfare they are morally justifiable. In these and 
other respects he ptacea his allegiance to hia union and to his cla 
above his allegiance to his state and to bis country. He becoi 
in the interests of his organization a bad citizen, and at times 
inhuman animal, who is ready to maim or even to kill anotl 
man and for the supposed benefit of himself and his fellows. 

The moat serious danger to the American democratic futi 
which may issue from aggressive and unscrupulous utiioal 
consiats in the state of mind of which mob-violence is only 
expression. The mihtant unionists are beginning to talk 
beheve as if they were at war with the existing social and pohtio 
order — as if the American political system was as inimical 
their interests as would be that of any European monarchy 
aristocracy. The idea is being systematically propagated tb 
the American government is one which favors the niillioiia 
rather than the wage-earner; and the facts which either suj 
ficially or really support this view are sufficiently numerous 
win for it an apparently increasing number of adherents. 
union laborer is tending to become suspicious, not merely of 
employer, but of the constitution of American society. 
morals are becoming those of men engaged in a struggle for 
The manifestations of this state of mind in action are not ve 
numerous, although on many occasions they have wom a su 
jciently sinister aspect. But they are numerous enough to dema 
ieerious attention, for the literature popular among the unionii 

Ki a Uterature, not merely of discontent, but aometimes of revo 
Whether this aggressive unionism will ever become popL 
nough to endanger the foundations of the American politil 
and social order, I shall not pretend to predict. The practi^ 
ijaugcrs resulting from it at any one time are largely ueutralLs 
V the mere mze of the country aai \X» ei^tsitB^^ wsts^WEB 
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ial and industrial economy. The menace it contains to ih( 
,tion as a whole can hardly become very critical as loag as 

a proportion of the American voters are land-owning fanneraJ 
t while the general national well-being Beems sufficiently pro- 
ted for the present against the aggressive assertion of the class 
lesta of the imionists, the local public interest of particula 
tes and cities cannot be considered as anywhere near so secure; 
■d in any event the existence of aggressive discontent on the partj 
the unionists must constitute a serious problem for the AmericanH 
jslator and statesman. Is there any ground for such aggressive ■ 
lontent? How has it come to pass that the American political 
an, which was designed to guarantee the welfare and pros- 
'rity of the people, is the subject of such violent popular sus- 
icions? Can these suspicions be altayed merely by curbing the 
mewhat excessive opportunities of the rich man and by the 
utioQ of his influence upon the government? Or does the 
ontent indicate the existence of more radical economic evil^_ 
the necessity of more radical economic reforms? ■ 

However the foregoing questions ought to be answered, there 
can he no doubt as to the nature of the answers, proposed by the 
imionjsta themselves. The unionist leaders frequently offen 
verbal homage to the great American principle of equal rights, I 
i what they really demand is the abandonment of that principle.) 
at they want is an economic and political order which wilD 
iscrmiinate in favor of union labor and against non-union labor;[ 
^nd they want tt on the ground that the unions have proved to 
^R the most effective agency on behalf of the economic and social 
'WEelioratton of the wage-earner. The unions, that is, are helping 
ost effectively to accomplish the task^ traditionally attributed J 
the Anaericftn democratic political system — the task of raisingH 
e general standard of living; and the unionists claim that they ' 
serve on this ground recognition by the state and active encour- 
ment. Obviously, however, such encouragement could not go 
Vrry far without violating both the Federal and many state con- 
stitutions — the result being that there is a profound antasoaism 
bttwoen our existing political system and wtia^. \Aie \mx's^yi t,wi.- 
fcfer to be a perfectly fair demand. Like a\\ gp 
K/^ veM/r asking for nothing but equal Ti%\i\-a, 
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the phraae so that equal rights become equivaleat to spi 
rights. 

Of all the hard blows which the course of American poB 
d economic development has dealt the traditional system 
oliticd ideas and institutions, perhaps the hardest is this dem: 
or discrimioation on behalf of union labor. It means t 

/Irhe more intelligent and progressive American workingmen 

Lcoming to believe that the American political and economic org. 
zation does not sufficiently secure the material improvement 
the wage-earner. This conviction may be to a large e, 
erroneous. Certain it is that the wages of unorganized f; 
laborers have been increasing as rapidly during the past i 
years as have the wages of the organized mechanics. But whet 
erroneous or not, it is widespread and deep-rooted; and wl 
ever danger it poBsesses is derived from the fact that it affonfc 
to a substantially revolutionary purpose a large and increasins 
popular following. The other instances of organization for Bp^ 
cial purposes which have been remarked, have superficially, t\ 
least, been making for conservatism. The mrllionaJre and Iba 
professional politician want above all things to be let alone, and M 
be allowed to enjoy the benefit of their conquests. But the lal 
organizations cannot exercise the power necessary rn their opini 

l^to their interests without certain radical changes in the politii 
and economic order; and inasmuch as their power is likely 
increase rather than diminish, the American people are confroui 
with the prospect of persistent, unscrupulous, and increasing agj 
tion on behalf of an economic and political reorganization 
favor of one class of citizeaa. 

The large corporations and the uruons occupy in certain resp 
a similar relation to the American political system. Their 
vocates both believe in associated action for themselves and 
competition for their adversaries. They both demand gover 
tal protection and recognition, but resent the notion of effici 
governmental regulation. They have both reached their existi 
power, partly because of the weakness of the state govemme 
to which they are legaUy subject, and they both are opposed 

Bn,r interference by the Federal govetnment — except exclusi 
their own beha,!!. Yet they both \iave twionift ws Ntr^ ■^•w 
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it they are frequently too strong for the state govemmeats,' 
id in different ways they both traffic for their own benefit with 
le politicians, who so often control those governments. Here, 

couraCj the parallelism ends and the divergence begins. The 
irporalions have apparently the best of the situation^ becaus' 
listing institutions are more favorable to the interests of th 
jrporations than to the intereata of the unionists; but on the 
tber hand, the unions have the immense advanta.go of a great and 
icreasing numerical strength. They are beginning to use the 

Frage to promote a class interest, though how far they wi 

ivel on this perilous path remains doubtful. In any event, it 
Dvious that the development in this country of two such powe 
and unscrupulous and well-organized special interesta h 

mied a condition which the founders of the Bepublic never aa. 
Jcipated, and which demands aa a counterpoise a more effective 

ly of national opinion, and a more powerful organization of t 

tional interest. 

V 

GOVERNMENT BT LAWTEBS 

The corporation, the politician, and the union laborer are 
rations of the organjZ3,tion of men representing fundamenta' 
ts for special purposes. The specialization of American 
;iety has not, however, stopped with its specialized organizatio 
, similar process; has been taking place in the different professions',' 
and trades; and of those much the most important is the 
lal transformation of the function of the lawyer in the AmeriJ 
political system. He no longer either performs the same 
ice or occupies the same place in the public mind as he did before 
Civil War; and the nature and meaning of this change cannot 
understood without some preliminary consideration of the 
iportant part which American lawyers have played in Ameri- 

poUtical history. ■ 

The importance of that part is both cons.iderab]e and peculiar 
as is the debt of gratitude which the American people owe to 
.erican lawyers. They founded the Republic, and they hav'M 
|ways governed it. Some few generals, and e"ven. (i&e w?>.Wi.^ 
been elected to the Premdency of the "UmUid ?i\,«Aav, «g 
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occasionftlly "biisinesg men of one kind or another have prevfi 
in total politics; but really important political action ia 
country has almost always been taken under the iDSuence 
lawyers. On the whole, American laws have been made by lawye^ 
•they have been executed by lawyers; and, of cour3e, they ba^ 
been expounded by lawyers. Their predominance has been pn 
tlcally complete^ and so far aa I know, tt has been unprecedenif 
No other great pcoplle, either in classic, medieval, or modern time^, 
has ever allowed sucb a professional monopoly of governmental 
functions. Certain religious bodies have submitted for a wliil« 
to the dominion of ecclesiaatical la^vyers; but the lawyer hM 
rarely been allowed to interfere either in the executive or the 
legislative branches of the government. The lawyer phrased the 
laws and be expounded them for the benefit of litigants. The coag 
struction which he has placed upon bodies of customary \at 
particularly in England, baa aometimes been equivalent to 
most permajient and fruitful legislation. But the people responail; 
for the government of European countries have rarely been tn 
lawyers, whereas American statesmen, untr^ned in the law, 
palpable exceptions. This domtnioa of lawyers is so defiant 
precedent that it must be due to certain novel and peremptc 
American conditions. 

The American would claim, of course, that the unprecedent 
prominence of the lawyer in American politics is to be expl 
on the ground that the American government is a government 
law. The lawyer i.s necessarily of subordinate importance in 
political aystem tending towards absolutism. He is even of 
ordinate importance in a liberal system such as that of Gr 
Britain, where Crown and Parliament, acting together, have 
power to enact any desired legislation. The Federal Constitutic 
on the other hand, by establishing the Supreme Court as the int 
preter of the Fundamental Law, and as a separate and independe 
department of the government, really made the American lai 
responsible for the future of the country. In so far as the 
BtitutLon continues to prevail, the Supreme Court becomes 
final arbiter of the destinies of the United States. Whenever i 
action can be legally invoked, it can, if necessary, declare the 

either or both the President aTiA CotiiBtts?. ol iwi cSkcU 
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luch SB almost every important question of public polic 
corresponding questions of Constitutional interpretation,, i 
sible or actual influence domiimtea Americaji political di 
ion. Thus the lawyer, when consecrated as Justice of the 
ipreme Court, has become the High Priest of our political faith, 
sits in the sanctuary and guards the sacred rights which have 
en enshrined, in the ark of the Constitution. 

le importance of lawyers jts legislators and executives i: 
ie actual work of American government has been an jndirec 
^sequence of the peculiar function of the Supreme Court in 
[le American political system. The state constitutiona confer a 
JiTesponding function on the highest state courts, although they 
le no similar provision for the independence of the state judi- 
Tbe whole business of American government ia so entangled 
a networt of legal conditions that a training in the law ia the 
education which an American public man can receive. The 
Bt question asked of any important legislative project, whether 
ite or Federal, concerns its constitutionality; and the questioflB 
its wisdom is necessarily subordinate to these ftindaroental^ 
ial considerations. The statesman, who is not a lawyer, suffers 
ader many disadvantages — not the: least of which is the sxx^M 

wherewith be is regarded by his legal felEow-statesmen. 
ien they talk about a government by law, they really mean 
[eovcnunent by lawyers; and they are by way of believing tha' 
jvemment by anybody but lawyers is really unsafe. 
, The Constitution bestowed upon the AmeHcan lawyer a coa 
ive political function; and this function has been confirmed 
even enlarged by American political custom and practice. 
le work of finally interpreting the Federal Constitution has rateiy 
either conceived or executed in a merely negative spirit^ 
construction, which successive generations of Supreme Court 
tjoes have placed upon the instrument, has tended to enlarge 
i scope, and make it a legal garment, which was being better cut 
I fit tlie American political and economic organism. In its ori^- 
form, and to a certain extent in its present form, the Constitu- 
waa in many respects an ambiguous document which mi¥,Wi 
) been interpreted alon^ several dtSeieut \me.s\ wii "Oa^ 
Court in its oSicia.! expositions has been \YV?l\i«Q.afeft-V 
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other than strictly legal and verbal reasons — by consideratK 
of public welfare or by general political ideaa. But such cc 
atructive interpretations have been most cautiously and discree 
admitted. In proclaiming them, the Supreme Court has ubus 
represented a substantial consensus of the better legal opini^ 
of the time; and constructions of this kind are accepted and cc 
firmed only when any particular decision is the expression of soi 
permanent advance or achievement in political thinking by 
American lawyer. It becomes consequently of the utmost 
portancB that American lawyers should really represent the curr 
of national political opinion. The Supreme Court has been, 
the whole, one of the great successea of the American politic 
system, because the lawyers, whom it represented, were themseb 

'ep resent ative of the Ideas and interests of the bulk of th^ 
feUow-countrymeD; and if for any reason they become less 

■esentative, a dangerous division would be created between t\ 
body of American public opinion and its official and final 

;xpositor3. If the lawyers have any reason to misinterpn 
a serious political problem, the difficulty of dealing therewith 
much increased, because in addition to the ordinary risks of 
political therapeutics there will be added that of a false diaguosia 

ly the family doctor. The adequacy of the lawyers' training, thit 
disinterestedness of their political motives, the fairness of their 
mental outlook, and the closeness of their contact with the national , 

ublic opinion — all become matters of grave public concern. , 
It can be fairly asserted that the qualifications of the Amerit 
lawyer for his traditional task as the official interpreter and 
of American constitutional democracy have been considerably ii 
paired. Whatever hta qualifications have been for the task (s 
they have, perhaps, been overestimated) they are no longer 
substantial as they were. Not only has the average lawyer becon 

, less representative citizen, but a strictly legal training has 

ome a less desirable preparation for the candid consideration 
contemporary political problems. 

Since 1870 the lawyer has been traveling in the aame path 
the business man and the politician. He has tended to becot 

professional specialist, and to pve all his time to his specialfyT 
j&e greatest and most succeaatul KmeT\caxi \a.-w^w?, ta Van^ 
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ime legislators and statesmen as they did in the time of Daniel 
ebster. They no longer obtain the experience of men and 
airs which an active political life brings with it. Their pro- , 
B3ional practice, whenever they are succeasful, is so remuneratively 
d so exacting that they cannot afford either the time or the money' 
hich a political career demands. The most eminent American 
wyers usually remain lawyers all their lives; and if they abandon 
ivate practice at all, it is generally for the purpose of taking a 
at on the Bench. Like nearly all other Americans they h&ve 
lund rigid specialization a condition of success. 
A considerable proportion of our legislators and executives co 



lue to be lawyers, but the difference is that now they are mo 



:ely to be leas successful lawyers. Knowledge of the law am 



legal habit of mind stjTl have a great practical value in potitica 
ork; and the professional politicians, who are themselves rarelj 
en of legal training, need the services of lawyers whose leg; 

thods are not attenuated by scruples. Lawyers of this cla: 

«upy the same relation to the local political "Bosses'^ as thi 

uropean lawyer used to occupy ic the court of the absoluti 

onarcb. He phrases the legislation which the ruler decide 

be of private or public benefit; and he acts frequently as hi 
aployer's official mouthpiece and special pleader, 
No doubt many excellent and even eminent lawyers continut 

play an important and an honorable part in American politics 
T. Elihu Root 13 a conspicuous example of a lawyer, who has 
crificed a most lucrative private practice for the purpose of 
ving Lis country the benefit of his great abilities. Mr. Taft 
of course, a lawyer before he was an administrator, though 
! had made no professional success corresponding to that of Mr. 
wjt. Mr. Hughes, also, was a successful lawyer. The refor 
Dvemeut has brought into prominence many public-spirite 
(ryers, who, either as attorney-generals or as district attorneys 
ve sought vigorously to enforce the law and punish its violator; 
le lawyers, like every class of business and professional mtn, 
Ve felt the influence of the reforming ideas, which have becomei— 

conspicuous in American practical politics, and thfe^ \iftM^ ^^"^^ 
nued admirable and essentia,! work on behail ot Telmwi. 
Btttt|y| eqa^y true that the most pTomineTil ajatVJ^Uj^ 
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■ goiog reformers, such as Roosevelt, Bryan, and Hearst, are 
^lawyers by profession, and that the majority of prominent Ame 
■can lawyers are not rerormers. The tendency of the 
irflinpHminfj \n inpyitahl y and px tremel v conservative. 3o 
a g reform con sists in the enforcement of the law, it is. of cqi 
siig2Qrt^^ the mftjori ty of succeasful lawyers;, b ut ho farj 
reform has come to mean a tendency to political or econoi 
reorganizationj it has to face the opposition of the bulk of Americ 
legal opinion. The existing political order has been created 
lawyers; and they naturally believe somewhat obeequiously 
a Byetem for which they are responsible, and from which tl 
benefit. This government by law, of which they boast, is notoE 
a government by lawyers, but is a government in the interest i 
litigation. It makes legal advice more constantly essential 
the corporation and the individual than any European politifl 
Byatera. The lawyer, just as much as the miUionaire and 
politiciattj has reaped a bountiful harvest from the inefficiei 
and irreapODsibility of American state governments, and from 
worship of individual rights. 

They have corporations in Europe, but they have nothL 
<!orresponding to the American corporation lawyer. The ahla 
American lawyers have been retained by the special interea 
In some cases they have been retained to perform tasks wl 
must have been repugnant to honest men; but that is not 
most serious aspect of the situation. The retainer whicb 
American legal profession has accepted from the corporatia 
inevitably increases its natural tendency to a blind conservatis 
and its influence has been used not for the purpose of extricatS 
the large corporations from their dubious and dangerous lej 
Bituatton, but for the piurpose of keeping them entangled in 
meshes. At a time when the public interest needs a candid 
consideration of the basis and the purpose of the American k 
system, they have either opposed or contributed little to the i 
tial work, and in adopting this course they have betrayed 
interests of their more profitable clients ■ — the large corporatic 
themselves — whose one chance of perpetuation depends uf 
nolitica.1 and legal reconstruction. 

mservative believer in tte enaVim^ kmsswawa. 
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em will doubtless reply that the lawyer, in so far as he opposes 
leal reform or reofganizatioQ, is merely rcmaiaing true tu his 
action as the High Priest of Aioericflji constitutional democracy, 
id no doubt it is begging the question at the present stage of 
discussionj to assert that American lawyers as such are not so 
qualified as they were to guide American political thought 
id actioQ. But it can at least be maintained that, assuming 
[erane radical reorganization to be necessary, the existing preju- 
[dices^ interests, and mental outlook of the American lawyer 
(disquaUfy him for the task. The legal profession is risking ita 
Itraditional position as the mouthpiece of the American political 
creed and faith upon the adequacy of the existing political system. 
E there is any thoroughgoing reorganization needed, it will be 
brought about in spite of the opposition of the legal profession. 
[They occupy in relation to the modern economic and political 
problem a position similar to that of the Constitutional Unionists 
i previous to the Civil War, Those estimable gentleinen believed 
devoutly that the Constitution, which created the problem of 
slavery and provoked the anti-slavery agitation, was adequate to 
lite solution. In the same spirit learned lawyers now affirm that 
I the existing problems can easily be solved, if only American public 
opinion remain faithful to the Constitution. But it may be that 
[the Constitution, as well as the system of local political govern- 
ment built up around the Federal Constitution, is itself partly 
responsible for some of the existing abuses, evils, and problems; 
ajid if soj the American lawyer may be useful, as he was before the 
Civil War, in evading our difficulties; but he will not be very useful 
in settling them. He may try to settle them by decisions of the 
Supreme Court; but such decisions, — assuming, of course, that 
the problem is as inexorable as waa that of the legal existence of 
slavery in a democratic nation, — such decisions wouhl have 
precisely the same effect on public opinion as did the Dred Scott 
decision. They would merely excite a crisis, which they were 
intended to allay, and strengthen the hands of the more radical 
triticB of the existing pohtical system. 
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uiESiCJiN pemochact and the social problem 

The changes which have been taking place in industrial 
political and social conditions have all tended to impair the 
sistency of feeling characteristic of the first phase of Ameri< 
I national democracy. Americans are divided from one anot 

Pmuch more than they were during the Middle Period by differei 
of interest, of intellectual outlook, of moral and technical standi 
and of manner of life. Grave inequalities of power and deep-lj 

■ differences of purpose have developed in relation of the seve 
primary American activities. ThemillionaJre, the "Boss," theur 

.laborer, and the lawyer, have all taken advantage of the lod 
American political organization to promote somewhat unscruj 
lously their own interests, and to obtain special sources of poi 
and profit at the expense of a wholesome national balance. 
the foregoing examples of specialized organization and purpt 
"do not stand alone. They are the most conspicuous and the m^ 
' troublesome because of the power wielded by those partici 

■ classes, and because they can claim for their purposes the supi 
of certain aspects of the American national tradition. Yet 
same process has been taking place in all the other departmc 
of American social and intellectual life. Technical experts of 
fldnds — engineers, men of letters, and artists — have all of the 
[been asserting much more vigorously their own special interests 

■ and purposes. In so asserting themselves they cannot claim tba 
support of the American national democratic convention. On the 
contrary^ the proclamatioa of high technical standards and of 

■ insistent individual purposes is equivalent to a revolt from the 
traditions of the Middle Period, which were all in favor of cheap 
work and the average worker. But different as is the situationi 

»of these technical experts, the fundamental meaning of their 
pelf- assertion is analogous to that of the millionaire and the " Boss." 
The vast incoherent mass of the American people is falling into 
d^Hnite social groups, which restrict and define the mental out' 
loot and social experience, of their mernVjera, T^e aSi--i:cni-R4 
asQ of the inaoceat Middle Period haa become ^.te kilck^'^ 
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le earlier homogeneity of American society has been impairedl 
d no authoritative and edifying^ but conscious, social ideal haa 
yet taken ita place. 

The specialized organization of American industry, politics 
.i labor, and the increasingly severe special discipline imposec 
xrn the Lndividual, are not to be considered as evils. On the 
ntrary, they are indications of greater practical efficiency, and 
ley contain a promise of individual moral and intellectual eman-[ 
pation. But they have their serious and perilous aspects, bi 
>use no sufficient provision has been made for them in th 
.tioual democratic tradition. What it means is that the Atneric 
,tion is being confronted by a problem which the eaiher national 
anocracy expected to avoid — the social problem. By the social 
'blem is usually meant the problem of poverty; but grave in- 
ualities of wealth are merely the most dangerous and distressing 
pr^ssion of fundamental di£ferences among the members of a 
icty of interest and of intellectual and moral standards. In its 
rpcst aspect, consequently, the social problem is the problem 
preventing such dividons from dissolving the society into which 
y enter — of keeping such a highly differentiated society f un- 

lentally sound and whole. 
In this country the solution of the social problem demands th 
bstitution of a conscious social ideal for the earher instinctive 
mogeneity of the American nation. That homogeneity has 
appeared never to return. We should not want it to retum,j 
:ause it was dependent upon too many sacrifices of individual 
jpose and achievement. But a democracy cannot dispense 
th the solidarity which it imparted to American life, and in one 
y or another such aoUdarity must be reatored. There is only 

way in which it can be restored, and that is by means of a 
mo cratic social ide al, which shall give consistency to American 
!iai liie, without entailing any essential sacrifice of desirable 
ividual and class distinctions. I have used the word "restora- 
n" to describe this binding and healing process; but the con- 
tency which would result from the loyal realization of a com 
ihenaive coherent democratic social ideal wouVd di^er Ta.3\e^iSij 
m the earlier .4roei7Vfln iiomogeiieity of feelirift, tV^e 5iQV\is.T^ 
tell it would impart to American society would Taa^ft ^^ ^S^ 
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[in feeling and its results In good fellowship; but it must alwfl 
Iremain a promise and constructive ideal rather than a finiali 
[performance. The socia! problem must, aa long as societ 
(Continue to endure, be solved afresh by almost every generatic 
land the one chance of progress depep(^s both upon an invincit 
loyalty to a constructive social ideal and upon a correct under- 
standing by the new generation of the actual experience of its 
jredeceasoFs. 



CHAPTEB VI 



REFOEM AND THE BEFOBMEHS 

I ENBIBLE and patriotic Americaos have not, of course, tam< 

and ignobly submitted to th.e obvious evils of their political 
.economic condition. There was, indeed, a season when the 
TSge good American refused to take these evils seriously. He 

[■was possessed by the idea that American life was a stream, whicl 
purified itself in the running, and that reformers and critics were 
merely men who prevented tbe stream from running free. He 
tooted upon the first spasmodic and ineffective protests with someJ 

' thing like contempt. Reformers he appraised as busybodies, wm 

I were protesting against the conditions of success in business and 
politics. He nicknamed them "mugwumpe" and continued to 

! vote the regular tickets of his party. There 5ucceeded to this 
phase of contemptujus dislike a few years, in which be was aome- 

[what bewildered by the increasing evidences of corxuptiiML in 
American politics and lawlessness Ln American business methods, 
And during which he accaaiooally supported some favorite among 
the several reforming movements. Then a habit of criticism 
and reform increased with the sense that the evils were both more 
Bagraot and more stubborn than he imagined, until at the present 
time average well-intentioned Americans are likely to be reformers 
of one kind of another, while the more intelligent and disinteiested 
of them are pretty sure to vote a "reform" ticket. To stand for a 
programme of reform has become one of the recognized roads to 
populflxity. The political leaders with the largest personal foUow-i 
lags arc some kind of reformers. They ait in presidential chairs; 
they occupy executive mansions; they extort legislation from un- 
willing poUttciaos; they regulate and abuse the erring corporations; 
^fy are coming to control the press; and they &Te\,\ifc1 
vv» force in Awericasi ptihlic opinion. The BUp\iQT 
v^asr of existing abuses stiU control much o\ ^ 
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practically all the unofEcial political and businees machineis 

but they are less domineering and self-confident than they xvt 

KTbe refonners have both scared and bewildered ■ them, TY 

begin to realize that reform has come to stay, and perhaps even] 

conquer, while reform itaeS/ is beginning to pay the penalty 

uccess by being threatened with deterioration. It has had 

DJy its hero in Theodore Rooseveltj but its specter in William '. 

■ earst . 

In studying the course of the reforming movement during tlj 
ast tweoty-five yeara, it appears that, while reform has had] 
jstory, this history is only beginning. Since ISSO, or even If 
T 1900, it has been transformed in many significant ways. In 
•beginning it was spasmodic in its outbursts, innocent in its pu 
poses, and narrow in its outlook. It sprang up almost sponta 
pusly in a number of different places and in & number of diffe 
^etached movements; and its adherents did not look much beyoi 
a victory at a particular election, or the passage of a few remedij 
laws. Gradually, however, it increased in definiteneas, persistenc 
and comprehensiveness of purpose. The reformers found 
Deed of permaneut organization, of constant work, and even witt 
limits, of a positive programme. Their succors and their influenj 
upoa public opinion increased just in proportion as they began I 
take their job seriously. Indeed, they have become extremely i 
kconseious in relation to their present standing and their futu 
responsibihticB. They are beginning to predict the most abuuda 
results from the " uplift " movement, of which they are the leader 
hey confidently anticipate that they are destined to make a mi 
ore salient and significant contribution to the history of the 
ouQtry than has been made by any group of political leac 
lince the Civil War. 

It is in a sense a misnomer to write of "Reform" as a sir 
hing. Reform is, as a matter of fact, all sorts of things, 
ame has been applied to a number of separate political agitatiol 
which have been started by different people at different times . 
different parts of the country, and these separate movements ha^ 
icured very different kinds of support, and have run very differ 
arses. Tariff reform, for instance", was an early and popular aj 
tlon wAosepeculiarity has consialed in setMna^Uie support oft 
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ie two national parties, but which in spite of that support has 
far made little substantial progress. Civil service reform, on 
b other hand, was the first agitation looking in the direction of 
ililical purification. The early reformers believed that the 
fadication of the spoils system would deal a deadly blow at politi- 
corruption and professional politics. But although they havfl 
en fairly successful in establishing the "merit" system in the 
rjoua public offices, the results of the reform have not equaled 
ie promises of its advocates. While it is still an important part of 
pe programm-e of reform from the point of view of many ref orm,ers, 
hfts receotly been over-shadowed by other issues. It does not 
3Toke either as much interest as it did or as much opposition. 
[tmicipal reform has, of course, almost as many centers of agita- 
, as there are centers of corruption — that is, large municipalities 
the United States. It began as a series of local non-partisan 
Movements for the enforcement of the laws, the dispossession of 
fce "rascals," and the businesslike, efficient administration of 
icipal affairs; but the reformers discovered Ln many cases that 
luuicipal corruption could not be eradicated without the reform of 
state politics, and without Eome drastic purging of the local publi<^ 
Service corporations. They have consequently in many cases enW 
larged the area of their agitation; but in so doing they have become '■ 
divided among themselves, and their agitation has usually lost 
its non-partisan character. Finally the agitation against th^B 
ists has developed a confused hodge-podge of harmless ant ' 
idly, overlapping and mutually exclusive, remedies, which art 
ie cause of endless disagreements. Of courae they are all for thi 
Bople and against the Octopus, but beyond this precise and com 
?hensive statement of the issue, the reformers have endlesslj 
different views about the nature of the disease and the severity <o\ I 
■lie necessary remedy. 

I If reform is an ambigiuous and many-headed thing, the leadingi 
Htformera are as far as possible from being a body of men capabl^ 
Rif mutual cooperation. They differ almost as widely among them- 
Ives as they do from the beneficiaries or supporters of thp ^ 
buses. WiUJsm i?, Hearst, William Travera Jeiome,^ 
George B. MoCleilnu are all in their differfenl ^M* 
Uig^- would not coBBtiUtQ precisely a happv ^ 
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Mr. Heajet, who in his own opinion is the only immaculate rpfnrrOTf 
La, in tlie eyes of bis fellow-refonuers, as dangerous a public cm 
as the most corrupt politician or the most unscrupulous maUiona 
Any reformer who, like Mr, William Jennings Bryan, proda 
views which are in some respects tnore than usually radical, coi 
in for heartier denunciation from his brothers in reform thi 
does from the conservatives. E^ch of our le ading reformer 
more or less a man on horseback, who is seeld.n glo~ p op ularia 
particular brand of rgfom i) and w ho j a indinRti in t 
■"I th e oth er brands are av Mlable f o r public consump tion withouti 
inspectLon. Consequently, the party of reform is broken up 
a number of insurgent personalities. "The typical reformer,"] 
the lute Alfred Hodder in a book written in praise of Mr- Willi 
Travers Jerome, "The typical reformer is a 'star,' and a tj 
reform administration is usually a company of stare," and a 
amusing piece of special pleading la the reasoning whereby 
same author seeks to prove that Mr. Jerome himself is or was i 
"star" performer. The preference which individual pcrfor 
have shown for leading paints is in itself far from being a 
thing, but the lack of "team play" has none the leas diminia 
the efficiency of reform aa a practical and prosperous poUt 
agitation. 

These disagreements are the more significant, because the dif 
ent "star** reformers are sufficiently imited upon their stat 
of fundamental principles. Tbey all oJL-LhenL-agree to concai 
of reform asatbottomajiipralprot^t and awakeningTwhtrtrsc 
to enforce the violated laws and to restore the-^SmErtcan polit 
" and economic system to its pristine purity and vigor. From 
point of view certain almses have become un wholesomely consj: 
oug, because the average American citizen has been a little letB 
gic, and allowed a few of his more energetic and uns.crupttlMi 
fellow-citizens to exploit for selfish purposes thp opportunJtif 
American business and politics. The function of reform, 
quently , is to deprive these parasitifs of their pecuIiaT opportunitiS 
Few reformers antidpate now that this task will be easily or quic 
accomplished. They are coming to realize that the abuses] 
Srmly intitnehe.6, and a prolonged siege as well as constant assa 
ftre necessary foi' final success- Some TeiorTaCTs ^tt fts^t 
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je opinion that ftferAditiou-otceforPi and succession of reforme. 

\^ demanded^for tbe vigilant protection of the Americi 

»Utical aad economic system against abuse. But the point is tl 

leat among practical reformers that reform means at bottom^ 

than moral and political purification. It may, iudeet 

ig with it the necessity of a certain amount of reorganizatioi 

puch reorgamzation will aim merely at the improvement of the' 

ig political and economic machinery. Fresent and futut 

aers must cleanse, oil, and patch a piece of economic an^ 

;a] machinery, which in all essentials is adequate to itepul 

The miUionaire and the trust have appropriated too manj 

the economic opportunities formerly enjoyed by the people 

le corrupt politician has usurped too mucb of the power whic( 

lould be exercised by the people. Reform must restore to tH 

3ple the opportunities and power of_which they have been de 

ived. 

An agitation of this kind, deriving as It does its principle^ 
id purposes from the very source of American democracy, woulB 
em to deserve the support of all good Americans: and such eup- 

was in the beginning expected. Reformers have alway^ 
ided^tobelieve that their agitation ought to be aUd esaentialljH 

non-partisan. 1'bey conaideredTt 'inconceivable either that 
itriotic American citizens should heaitate about restoring th^ 
rity and vigor of American institutions, or such an object shouM 

appeal to every disinterested man, irrespective of party. 
I wttfl a fight between the la\v and its violators, between the Faith^ 
and the Heretic, between the Good and the Wicked, In such fl 
ght there was, of course, only one side to take. It was not to be 
)ubted that the honest men, who constitute, of course, an enor^ 
loUH majority of the "plain people,'^ would rally to the banners cfl 
form. The rascals would be turned out ; the people would regain 
ir economic opportunities and political rights ; and the American 
locracy would pursue undefiled its triumphant career of legal- 
led prosperity. 
These hopes have never been realized. Reform has rarely be 
>n-partiBan — except in the minds of its more innocent. %sW 
Now and then an agitation for tiiunit\i>a\ tcVothv ' 
will suffer a spasm of non-pat Viaaiui\a.^', ^'^^ 
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^fonDers soon develop such lively dtfferenceB among themseh 

that they separate into special groups or else reeume their regi 

■party ties. T heir common conception of reform as h 

ta moral awake ning, which s eeks to restor e the.Ameri&an _politij 

'aud econom ic system to ita earlj pu ri ty and vigor, does pot h ^ 

lE^to uni ty of action or t,y unity in thR framing of a remed 
licy. Different reformers really mean something very diSerd 
by the traditional system, from which American practice has 
parted and which they propose to restore. Some of them me 
'thereby a conditton of spiritual excellence, which will be restor 
by a sort of politico-moral revivalism and which will somelifl 
make the results of divine and popular election coincide. Othe 
meaa nothing more than the rigid enforcement of existing las 
.Btiil others mean a new legal expricssion of the traditional deni 

ratio principle, framed to meet the new political and social mM 

ions ; but the reformers who agree upon this last conception of : 

brm disagree radically as to what the new legal expression ahou 
The traditional system, which they seek to restore, aasi: 
ost as many shapes as there are leading reformers; and as 
[reforming movement develops, the disagreements among the 

'ormers become more instead of less definite and acute. 

The inability of the reformers to cooperate in action or to 
as to the application of their principles is in part merely a nat 

esult of their essential work. Reformers are primarily protestanj 
and protestants are naturally insubordinate. They hare 
protesting against the established order in American busdness i 
politics. Their protest implies a certain degree_af moral and i\ 
tellectual independence, which makes them dislike to surfPudeFI 
subordinate their own personal opinions and manner of actio 

iicji. independence is a new and refre gjiipRjiiHigr which 
suddenly made American pohtica much more interesting and s^ 
nificaat than it has been at any time since the Civil War. It ha 

igh value wholly apart from its immediate political resuli 

t means that the American people are beginning a new phasfrj 
eir political experience, — a phase in which there will be room 1 
:& much freer play of individual ability and character. Inevitat 
■be sudden realization by certain exceptional politicians that 

ve a right to be individualSj and ttisA Vae^ ta-ii take a stroDg I 
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their own in polities without being disqualified for practici 
jilitical association with their fellow-countrymen — such a nei 
it could hardly break without tempting the pcrformere to ovei 
ay the part. The fact that they have over-played their partaj 
id have wasted time and energy over meaningleae and unnecessar 
reements is not in itself a matter of much importance. Th( 
it majority of them are disinterested and patriotic men, wh( 
not allow in the long run either personal ambition or politico 
potchets to prevent them from cooperating for the good of tl 
LUse. 
Unfortunately, however, neither public spirit nor patriotic 

be sufficient to bring them effectively together — any morel 
ian genuine excellence of intention and real public spirit enables 
itriotic Americans to cooperate upon a remedial policy during the™ 
immediately preceding the Civil War. The plain fact ifl 
St the traditional American political system, which so many 
refO'rmers wish to restore by some sort of reforming revivalism, 
[just as much responsible for the existing political and economic 
)uBes as the Constitution was responsible foe the evil of slavery, 
long. cQPsequnntlv. as< rfi nrm is rn tisiftprpfE to be a speciea of 
\HT co Tiservatism, the c:xi:^ti]][^ abusps can no more be frankly 
:e(i anti fully understood than the Whig leaders were able to 

ee and unde rstand the fu ll iJinrliPiTip: and rnnspgnpncps nf n.ny 

K part of a democrat!- to kcfp house with alav£r v. 

15 lirst condition of a better undergtandirig and a more efficient 

>6peration among the reforming leaders is a better understanding 

the meaning of reform and the function of reformers. They 

never be united on the basis of allegiance to the traditional 

lericao political creed, because that creed itself is overflowing 

1th inconsistencies and ambiguities^ which afford a footing for 

lost every extreme of radicalism and conservatism; and in cas 

ey persist in the attempt to reform political and economi* 

^uses merely by a restoration of earlier conditions and methoc 

y nill be compromising much that is good in the present ecc 

jimtc and political organization without recovering that which w^ 

in the past. 
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THB LOGIC OP BEFORU 

The prevailing preconception of the reformers, that the existioj 
s and abuses have been due chiefly to the energy and lack ol 
pie with which business men and politicians have taken ad- 
vantage of the good but easy-going American, and that a general 
increase of moral energy, assisted by some minor legal chaogea, 
will restore the balance, — such a conception of the situationjg 
less than half true. No doubt, the "plain people" of the Ur 
States have been morally indifferent, and have aUowed unscr 
Ions special iatcresta to usurp too much power; but that is far fi| 

eing the whole story. The miscrupulous energy of the "Be 
or the " tainted" millionaire ia vitally relateii to the moral int 

-^nce of the "plain people." Both of them have been encoura 
■ to believe by the nature of our traditional ideas and institut 
r '/that a man could be patriotic without being either public-spirit 

Idisintereated. The democratic state has be^n conceived as a 
of political machinery, which existed for the purpose of sect 
certain individual rights and opportunities — the expectation hi 
that the greatest individufli happiness would be thereby promo^ 
and one which harmonized with the public interest. ConsequcM 
when the "Boss" and the "tainted" millionaire took advanflj 
of this situation to secure for themselves an unusually large amouui 
of political and economic power, tfeey were putting into pracU« 

-an idea which traditionally had been entirely rcspcclablej ami 
which during the pioneer perifld had not worked badl3^ On t!i( 
other hand, when the mass of American voters failed to detect th( 
danger of such usurpation until it had gone altogether too 
they, too, were not without warrant for their lethargy and « 
ness. They, too, in a smaller way had considered the Amer 
political and economic system cliiefly a3 ft system framed for 
individual benefit, and it did not seem sportsmanlike to turn ' 

' rend thejr more successful competitors, until they were told 
the "trusts" and the "Bosses" were violating the sacred prinC 
of equal rights. Thus the abuses of which we are compluiaini 

are not weeds which have beeii aWo'wed Vi storing up from neglcd 

*aj which can be eradicated hiy ama.iaTn.^Sift.Vcye. *rQft>j«tfe«B 
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rated plants, which, if not precisely specified in the plan of the 
lerican poEitical and economic garden, have at least been eu.^ 
iraged by traditional methods of cultivation. fl 

fact that this dangerous usurpalicn^^fpower has been ac- 
ipHshed partly by illf^aLBlSthods has blind ed'maSy""feformera 
two considerations, which have a IrTtat fetation to both th< 
ry and the practice of reform. Vio lation of t he ]aw.,wfte-ite€ 
ly the result jit-eooflifrtijigandamTrise^ta te iegisiatio D. and for 
is reason did not seem vet-y heinous either to its perpetrators OH 
lublic opinion. But even if the law had not been violated" 
lar results would have followed. Under the traditional Ameri- 
, system, with tb*£reedom permitted to the individual, with the 
I placed on the central atithorityT and with its assumption 
substantial identity between the individual and the public 
^terest — undet sucb a system unusually energetic and unecrupu- 
men were bound to sei^e a kind and an amount of political and 
tonomic power which was not entirely wholesome. They had a 
se to do eo; and if they had failed to take advantage thereof, 
lieir failure would have been an indication, not of disinterestedness 
' moral impeccability, but of sheer weakness and inefficiency. 
' How utterly confusing it is, consequently, to consider reform 
I equivalent merely to the restoration of the American democracy 
a former condition of purity and excellence! Our earlier politi- 
ond economic condition was not at its beet a fit subject for anfl 
it amount of complacency. It cannot be restored, even if we 
1 ; and thepublic interest has nothing to gain by its restoratio. 
le usurpation of power by "trusts" and "Bosses" is more th 
aything else an expression of a desirable individual initiative an 
^ganizing ability — which have been aliowecE to become danger- 
s and partly corrupt, because of the incoherence and the laoll 
purpose and responsibility tn the traditional American political 
economic system. A "purification " might well destroy the 
with the evil; and even If it "were successful in eradicating 
ain abuses, would only prepare the way for the outbreak in an- 
fnrni of the tendency towards individual aggrandizement and 
.al clasaification. No amount of moral energy, directed Taer^S' 
ards the enforcementrbf the laws, can possiHy a^aiWo a.ctQ'os' 
geBuine or lasting reform. It is tbe Ya'WS fWems^ 
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Avhich are partly at fault, &n(l still tnore at fault Jb th6 g: 
udeair and traditional practices behind the laws. 

Reformers have failed for the most part to reach a correct 
nosis of existing political and economic abuses, because th 
almost as much the victim of perverted, confused, and routine 
of poUtical thought as is the ordinary politician. They 
eschewed the tradition of partisan conformity in reference to 
troverted political questions^ but they have not eschewed a 
more insidious tradition of conformity — the tradition thi 
patriotic American citizen must not in his political thinkiQ 



beyond the formulas consecrated in the sacred American writ 
They adhere to the stupefying rule that the good Fathers ol 
Republic relieved their chililren from the necessity of vigw 
independent, or consistent thinking in political matters, — tha 
the duty of their loyal children to repeat the sacred words and 
await a miraculous consummation of individual and social 
perity. Accordingly, all the leading reformers begin by pi 
reiterating certain phrases about equal rights for all and sp 
privileges for nonSr and of government of the people^ by the pe 
and for the people. Having in this way proved their fundam* 
political orthodoxy, they proceed to interpret the phrases accoi 
to their personal, class, local, and partisan preconceptions and i 
esta. They have never stopped to ijiquirc whether the pric 
(of equal rights in its actual embodiment in American institut 
land political practice has not been partly responsible for soi 
\iie existing abuses^ whether it is either a safe or sufficient plat 
for a reforming movement, and whether its continued proclami 
aa the fundaroental pohtical principle of a democracy will he 
hinder the higher democratic consummation. Their imquestii 
orthodoxy in this respect has made them faithless both to thei; 
personal interest as reformers and to the cause of reform. Ri 
exclusively as a moral protest and awakening is condenme 
sterility. Reformers exclusively as moral protestants and pur 
are condemned to misdirected effort, to an illiberal puritamsm 
to personal self-stultifi cation. Reform must necessarily mefl 

^intellectual aa well aa a moral challenge; and its higher pur 
wi/l never he accomplished unless it is accompanied by a mas^ 

And jubilant iiiteJlectual awakening,. 
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All Americans, wHcther they are professional politicians 
formers, "predatory" millionaires or common people, politicu_ 
losopbers or schoolboys^ accept the principle of "equal rights* 
all and special privileges for none" as the absolutely sufEcientJ 
le of an American democratic political system. The platfor: 
both parties testify on its behalf. Corporation lawyers and thi 
ienta appear frequently to believe in it. Tammany offers tribn 

it dtiring every local political campaign in New York. 
lemocratic Senator, in the intervals between his votes for incre; 
luties on the products of his state, declares it to be the summary 
all political wisdom. The fact that Mr, Bryan incorporates it 
most of his speeches does not prevent Mr. Hearst from keepingfl 
ainUug in type for the purpose of showing how very American 
■It American can be. The fact that Mr. Hearst has appro^ 
ated it with the American iQag as belonging peculiarly to himsefl 
not prevented Mr, Roosevelt from explaining the whole of hiB 
alicy of reform as at bottom an attempt to restore a "Square 
— that isj a condition of equal rights and non-existing privi- 
More radical reformers find the same principle equall; 
fu! for their own purposes. Mr. Frederic C. Howe, in his "Ho 
Democracy," bases an elaborate Bcheme of municipal sociali 
(clusivcly upon it. Mr. William Smythe, in his "Construct! 
mocracy, " finds warrant in the same principle for the immedia 
chase by the central government of the railway and "truet 
anchises. Mr. Henry George, Jr., in his "Menace of Privilege, 

rta that the plain American citizen can never enjoy equality qL 
;bt8 as long as land, mines, railroad rights of way and ten 
linais,, and the like remain in the hands of private ownera. The 
lUectivist socialists are no less certain that the institution oL 
ate property necessarily gives some men an unjust advantagB 
er others. There is no extreme of radicalism or conservatism, or 
idividualism or socialism^ of Republicanism or Democracy, which 

not rest its argument on this one coDsummate principle. 

In this respect the good American finds himself in a situation ai 

to tliat with which he was confronted before the Civil War. 

■t time, also, Abolitionist and slave-holder, RepubLicaiv wci^vi- 

Democrat, each of them decJared himself to be tVe \iAj£TT^Tfe\R 

dc doctrine; and no subsla.tit\a\ ^TO^eea 
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be made towards the settlement of the question, until public opiniffl 
bad been instructed aa to the real meaning of democracy in rek 
tioa to the double-headed proMem of slavery and states' ngfl 
It required the utmost intellectual courage] and ability to emMf 
cipatc the conception of democracy from the illusions aud co: 
siotis of thought which enabled Davis, Douglas, and Garrison 
pose AS impeccable democrats; and at the present time reform' 
Deed to devote as much ability and more courage to the 
of framiag a fitting creed for a reformed aud reforming Ameri 
democracy. 

The political lessons of the anti-slavery and states' rights 
cussions may not be of much obvious assistance in thiaking 
such a creed; but they should at least help the reformers to ud 
stand the methods whereby the purposes of a reformed demoe 
can be achieved. No progress was made towards the soluti 
the slavery question until the question itself was admitted to' 
national iu scope, and its solution a national responsih 

^o substantial progress had been made in the direction of refi 
^intil it began to be understood that here, also, a national res; 

fbility existed, which demanded an esercise of the powers of 

Icentral government. Reform is both meaningless and power! 

^plesa the Jeffersonian principle of non-interference is abando 
The experience of the last generation plainly shows that 
American economic and laocial eyatem cannot be allowed to 

^care of itself, and that the automatic harmony of the indivi' 
and the public interest, which is the essence of the Jefferso 
democratic creed, has proved to be an illusion. Interference 

The natural course of individual and popular action there must be 
the public interest; and such interference must at least be Buffici 
to accomplish its purposes. The house of the American democil 
is again by way of being divided against itself^ because the natio 
interest has not been consistently asserted as against special 
local interests; and again, also, it can be reunited only by 
partly reconstructed on better foundations. If reform does 
and cannot mean restoration, it ta bound to mean reconstructii 
The reformers have come partly to realize that the Jefferso 

policy of drift must be abandoned. They no longer expect 
srJc&n abip of state by virtue ot its o^Nn tv^Vs^jms ivameworl 
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away to a safe harbor in the Promised Land. They understar 

lat there must be a vigorous and conscious assertion of the publ 

opposed to private and special interests, and that the Americi 

seople must to a greater extent than they have in the past aubor- 

late the latter to the former. They behave as if the Ameries 

) of state wilt hereafter require careful steering; and a turn 

at the wheel has given them some idea of the course they mi 

et. On the other hand, even the best of them have not learn^ 

came of its ultimate destination, the full difficulties of tl 

[navigation, of the stern discipline which may eventually be ii 

[posed upon the ship's crew. They do not realize, that is, he 

ithofOughJy Jeffersonian individualism must be abandoned for tl 

[benefit of a genuinely individual and social consummation; and 

jthty do not reahze how dangerous and fallacious a chart their 

berished priociplc of equal rights may well become. In reviving 

[the practice of vigorous national action for the achiei'ement oJM 

[national purpose, the better reformers have, if they only knew i^ 

[been looking in the direction of a much more trustworthy and 

[serviceable political principle. The aseumptioa of such a respon^ 

Ibility implies the rejection of a large part of the Jeffersonian creesj 

[find a renewed attempt to eistabliah in its place the popularity of its 

liltoniaa rival. On the other hand, it involves no less suit 

traasformation of Hamiltoniaoism into a thoroughly dei 

cratic political principle. None of these inferences have, howev* 

iyet been g(;nerally drawn, and no leading reformer has sougbtl 

ive reform its necessary foundation of positive political principfi 

Only a very innocent person will expect reformers to be c( 

inced of such a novel notion of reform by mere asseri^ion, no 

latter bow emphatic, or by argument, no matter how conclusive. 

Jut if, as I have said, reform actually implies a criticism of tradi- 

ioaal American ideas, and a more responsible and more positive 

iceptaon of democracy, these implications will necessarily be 

realed in the future history of the reforming agitation. The 

jers who understand will be assisted by the logic of events, 

I those who cannot and will not understand will be thwarted 

ilogicof events. Gradually (it maybeaJiUc\^a.\t\ii^\<Aa^TafcTs 

to criticise and who are not afraid to reco'aa\s\ic\. ^ 

disilnguisbed from reformera who be\iftve: Tetona^ 
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& gpeciea of higher conservatism. The latter mil be forced whe 

; they belong into the ranks of the supporters and beneficiari 

of the existing system; and the party of genuine refomi will I 

atreiigthened by their departure. On the other hand, the since: 

and thorough -going reformers can hardly avoid a division in! 

two divergent groups. One of these groups will s tick faithf ul! 

to the principle of equal rights and "to the^irit^f the_true J ieffa 

g^iian faith. It will seek still furtheffo undermine the represent 

ative characT^ of American mstitutioiip, to deprive official leader 

ship of any genuine responsibility, and to cultivate ipdividuaJisii 

at the expense of. individual and .nat i on at4at»grity. The -see^i 

f group, on the other hand, may learnfrom experience that t^i 

Iprinciple of £q,ual. rights is a daBfieioua-JfeaiiaHj2^"lhe^ands o 

I factious Mid urei'^Tevolgnoaaar .agitators, and even that^ufitj 

mrincipie is qnjy a partial and poverty-stricken statement of the 

poae of a democratic polity. 'The logic of its puTpfiseBwill 'ca 

it to favq£^yae;pnnci^E"^Cff' responsible re prese ntative^ gover 

and it will seek to forge institutions ^vhich will endow reBponsibli 

politicat govermnent with renewed life. Above all, it may discova 

r that the attempt to imitc the Hamiitonian principle of nation^ 

\ political responsibility and efficiency with a frank democratij 

uiurpoae will give a new meaning to the Hamiltonian sjBtei 

|K)Utical ideas and a new power to democracy. 

Ill 
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One would hardly dare to assert that such a future for the 
forming agitation is already prophesied by the history of refor 
but the divergence between different classes of the reform* 
certainly widening, and some such 'alignment can already be 
tinguiehed. Hitherto I have been classing reformers togethe 
and have been occupied in pointing out the merits and failins 
which they possess in common. Such a method of treatmeu 
hardly does justice to the significance of their mutual diss 
^.ments, or to tbe individual value o! their several personal 
i'3' points of view. In many vnatwtvceia WcVt tSwaspptT^cri^; 
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neaningless, and are not the result of any genuine conviction; 

other instances they do represent a relevant and significant 
conflict of ideas. It remains to be seen, coiisequently, what cfl 
be made out of their differences of opinion and policy^ and whether 
tbey point in the direction of a gradual transformation of the agi- 
Ution for teforra. For this purpose I shall select a number of 
leading reformers whose work has been most important, and whose 
individual opinions are most significant, and. seek some sort of an 
sppraisal both of the comparative value of their work and of the 
promise of their characteristic ideas. The men who naturally 
suggest themselves for this purpose are William J. Bryan, William 
Travers Jerome, William Randolph Hearst, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. Each of these gentlemen throughout his public life has 
COQBistently stood for reform of one kind or another; and toi 
gether they include almost every popular brand or phase theredB 
Reform as a practical agitation is pretty well exhausted by the 
points of view of these four gentlemen. They exhibit its wea^ 
Deas and its strength, its illusions and its good intentions^ its df 
SEeroue and its salutary tendencies. 

Be it remarked at the outset that three of these gentlemen 
ttemselves Democrats, while the fourth has been the official leader 
of the Republican party. The distinction to be made on this 
ground is sufficiently obvious, but it is aleo extremely important. 
The three Democrats differ among themselves in certain very 
important respects, and these differences will receive their full 
share of attention. Nevertheless the fact that under ordinary 
eircumstances they affiliate with the Democratic party and accept 
its traditioiLS givra them certain common characteristics, and (it 
must be added) subjects them to certain common disabilities. 
[)n the other hand the fact that Theodore Roosevelt, although a 
former from the very beginning of bis public life, has resolutely 
ulbered to the Republican partisan organiaation and has accepted 
ts peculiar traditions, — this fact, also, has largely determined 
he character and the limita of his work. These limits are plainly 
evcftled in the opinions, the public policy, and the public action 
f the (our typical reformers; and attempt to appraise the v^Ims 
f their individual opinions and their person,a\iUea m\i'feV\i«s *iw 
\jpHy checked b,^^^^eful consideration oi \.\i& a^vwo^-^Ji^ 
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disadvaatages which they have enjoyed or suffered from thieir 
tisan tics. 

Mr. William J. Bryan is a fine figure of a man ^- ami* 
winning, disinterested, courageous, enthusiastic, gemiinely pat 
otic," and after a fashion Jiberal in spirit. Although he he 
from Nebraslta, he ia in temperament a Democrat of the 
die Period — a Democrat of the days when organization in bi 
nesa and poUtics did not count for as much as it does U 
and when excellent intentibns and nobie sentiments embodiedj 
big Bowing words were the popular currency of American dei 
racy, But while an old-fashioned Democrat in temperame^ 
he has become in ideas a curicjus mixture of traditional .dcmom 
•and modern Western radicalism; and he can, perhaps, be best 
jderstoodas a Democrat of both Jeffersonian and Jacksonian tead-i 
encies, who has been bom a few generations too late. Hfl 
honestly seeking to deal with contemporary American politi^ 
problems in the spirit, if not according to the letter, of traditic 
clemocracyj .but though he is making a gallant fight and a brl 
show, his efforts are not being rewarded with any conspicufl 
Jneasure of success. 

Mr. Bryan has always been a reformer, but his programme 
reform has always been ill conceived. His first conspicuous 
pearancc in public hfe in the Democratic Convention of 1896 ' 
occasioned by the acute and widespread economic distress 
his own people west of the Mississippi- and the means wher 
he sought to remedy that distress, viz. by a change in the 
rency system, which would enable the Western debtors partlj 
repudiate their debts, was a genuine result of Jacksonian econoJ 
ideas. The Jacksonian Democracy, being the product of 
cultural hfe, and being inexperienced in the compli-ofitcd bi 
of finance, has always relished financial bercsicg- Bi^^an's 
campaign was, consequently, a new assertion of a tuoc-hottwc 
tendency of his party; and in other respects, also, he exhibit 
lingering fealty to its older traditions. Reformer though' 
be, he has never been much interested in civil service reform^ 
in any agitations looking in the direction of the diminution of J 
Suence of the professional politician. The reforms for wl 
Aas stood have been econotnVc, a'Qi\i&t*&\i8ji. UUle nyinpat 
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any thorough -going attempt to disturb even such an equiv- 

ly Democratic institution as the spoils system. Yet his lack 

Bjinpathy with this aspect of teforic was not clue to any prefer- 

for corruption. It must be ttaced to a pefsistence of the old 

aocratic prejudice that adtnimstrative specialization, like other 

ids of expert service, implied a discrin:iination. against the average 

eoQocrat. 

I Alter the revival of prosperity among his own people bad 
iffn that partial repudiation was not the only cure for poverty, 
Bryan fought his second campaign chiefly on the issue of 
Dperialism, and again met with defeat. But in this instance hia 
atform was iafluenced more by Jeffersonian than Jacksoniaa 
The Jacksonian Democracy had always been expansionist 
jjtion and policy, and under the influence of their nation- 
had lost interest in JeiTeraon's humanitarianism. In 
is matter, however, Mr. Bryan has shown more sympathy with 
e first than with the second phase of the Democratic tradliinn: 
id in making this choice he was undoubtedly more faithfid tofl 

fijiirit and the letter of the Democratic creed than were the 
panBJonist Democrats of the Middle Period. The traditional ■ 
De£kaa._d^inocracy has frequently been national in feehug, butfl 
has never been national in idea and purpose. In the campaign 
1900 Mr. Bryan committed himself and his party to an anti- ^ 
tiooal point of view; and no matter bow well intentioned andfl 
Mtstent he was in so doing, he made a second mistake, even i 
»re disastrous than the first. In seeking to prevent, hia-coua- ' 
m£iL_from asserting their national interest beyond their QwaB 
rtinent, he was also opposing in cfTect the resolute assertion of 
.national interest in domestic aifaira. He stamped himself, 
it is, aa an anti-nationaliat, and bis anti-nationaiism has dia- 
fclified hira for effective leadership of the party of reform. 
dr. Bryan's anti-natimialism is peculiarly embarrassing to hia 
itical efficiency just because he is, as I have intimated, in many 
his ideas an advanced contemporary radical. He is, indeed, 

of a ra<iical than any other pohtical leader of similar promi- ' 

cc; and his radicalism is the result of a sincere &asX % Q,Q.'^^\.^fl 

empt to think out a sai'tsFaHury solution ot iHe cocA.chixi^x'sJ^ 

JJticaJ problems. As a resuU o5- Xtese. Te&'&'i'Cv^ 
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he dared to advocate openly and unequivocally the public 
ship of the railway system of the country; and he has propoa 
also, a measure of Federal regulation of corporations, condu 

iag an inter-state business, much more drastic than that of J 
Roosevelt, These proposed increases of Federal responsibility! 
power wodd have beeen considered outrageous by an old-fashioU 
Democrat; and thfty indicate on the part of Mr. Bryan an 
usually liberal and courageous mind. But the value and eff^ 
of his radicalism is seriously impaired by the manner in whJcli 
is qualified. He proposes ia one breath enormous increases 
Federal power and responsibiiityj and in the next betrays 
old Democratic distrust of effective national organization. 
willing to grant power to the Federal authorities^ but he dec 
them any confidence, because of the democratic tradition of 
essential conflict between political authority, particularly 6o; 
as it is centraliaed, and the popular interest. He ia incapable! 
adapting his general political theories to his actual political 
gramme; and, consequently, the utmost personal enthusiasm on 1 
part and great power of effective political agitation cannot 
eeaential coherence, substantial integrity, or triumphant effect j 
his campaigns. 

The incoherence of his political thinking is best exemplified 
the way in which he proposed to nationalize the American raih 
syBtem, His advocacy of public ownership was the most 
ageous act of his political career; but he soon showed that he 
prepared neither to insist upon such a policy nor even to a 
it to a logical conclusion. Almost as soon as the words were 
of his mouth, he became horrified at his own audacity and eoug 
to mitigate its effects. He admitted that the centralization of 
much power was dangerous, and he sought to make these ds 
less by proposing that the states appropriate the railroads opet 
ing within the boundaries of one state, and the central govemme 
only the large inter-state systems. But this qualification destroy 
the effect of his Federalist audacity. The inter-state railroads c^ 
stitute such an enormous percentage of the total mileage of 1 
country that if centralized governmental control was dangerj 
Jbr all the raih-oa-ds of the country, it would be almost eqm 
fangerous for thaX proportion oS Uit la'iwt.-s m\\e%,^^ «^t»t 
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art of inter-state systems. In the one and the Bame speech, 

Lat 13, Mr. Bryan placed himseif on record as a radical centralizer 

if economic and political power and as a man who was on general 

rinciplcs afraid of centralization and opposed to it. No wondafl 

public opinion did not take his proposal seriously, and no wond^ 

he himself has gradually dropped it out of his practical programme. 

The confusion and inconsistency of Mr. Bryan's own thinking 
is merely the reflection of the confusion and inconsistency resident 
ID the creed of his party. It ia particularly conspicuous in his 
case, because he is, as I have inlimatedj a sincere and witliin limits 
Bcandid thinker; but JefFersonian and Jacksonian Democrats aUke 
lave always distrusted and condemned the means whereby alone 
the underlying purpose of democracy can be fulfilled. Mr. Bry 
is in no respect more genuinely Democratic than in his incoherence! 
The remedial policy which he proposes for the ills of the American 
political body are meaningless, unless sustained by faith in tbfl 
iliility of the national pohtical organization to promote the nation^ 
welfare. He needs for the success and integrity of his own policy 
a conviction which hia traditions prevent him from entertaining. 
Hi- is possessed by the time-honored Democratic dislike of organiza- 
tion and of the faith in expert aldHi, in speciahzed training, and in- 
large personal opportunities and responsibilities which are inn 
ilied by a trust in organization. Of course he himself would den^ 
bat be was the enemy of anything which made towards human 
letterment, for it is characteristic of the old-fasliioned Democrats 
erbaUy to side with the angels, but at the same time to insist 
n clipping their wingp. His fundamental prejudice against effi- 
icnt organization and personal independence is plainly betrayet 
ly bis opinions in relatJon to institutional reform — which ai 
bsoiutely those of ^ Democrat of the Middle Period. He is oi 
ecord in favor of destroying the independence of the Federal 
udiriary by making it elective, of diminishing the authority of 
tho President by allowing him only a suspensive veto on legisla- 

n, and of conv-erting representative assemblies into a machinery, 
ike that of the old French Parliaments, for merely registering the 

vereign will. Faith in the people and confidence in po^vil-M -^jsh- 
nment means to Mr. Bry^n an utter lack, of f 8LitlB\Til\iow;'ptT'*«oa! 

\TULmit3, whereby such ruie can be endo-wed V\\,\i ^oitftw;^ 
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■ moderation, and direction. "Coniidence in the average man, that Jb, 

■ means" loTiim distrust in the exceptional maOj or' in any sortj 
m otgaiuzatton which bestows on the exoeptipna] man an opporti 

"equal-to his ability and equipment. He stands for the sacrifice 
I the individual to the popular average; and the perpetuation 
Isuch a sacrifice would mean ultimate democratic degeneratioa. 
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W1LLIAU TBAVl^ES JKROMB AS A. REFORMER 

Mr. William Travers Jerome has not so assured a rank jo ' 
hierarchy of reformers as he had a few years ago, but his work i 
his point of view remain typical and siguificaut. Unlike Ht. 
Bryan, be is in temperament and sympathies far from being an old* 
fashioned Democrat. He is, as his oflGcial expositor, the late Mi. 
Alfred Hodder, says, "a typical American of the new tim«." 
Ko old-fashioned Democrat would have smoked cigarettes, tossed 
dice in public for drinks, and "handed out" slang to his constitu- 
ents; and his unconventionahty in these respects is merely an oen 
Hional expreaaion of a novelj individual, and refreshing point of vie 
Mr. Jerome alone among American politicians has made a specia 
of plain speaking. He has revolted ogoinfit t.>n^ traditjon in 
politice which seeks to stop every leak with a good intention 
plaster every sore with a "decorative phrase." He has, says Rlr. , 
Hodder, "a partly Gallic passion for intellectual veracity^ foE 
clear recognition of the facts before him, however ugly, and a who| 
Gallic hatred of hypocrisy." It is Mr. Jerome's intellectual ver 
ity, his somewhat conscious and strenuous ideal of plain speal 
which has been his personal contribution to the cause of refor 
and he is right in believing it to be a very important contributi^ 
The effective work of reform, as has already been pointed 
demands on the part of its leaders the intellectual virtues of cane 
consistency, and a clear recognition of facte. In Mr. Jerome's 
caae-hia candor.and .hiBxlean recognitioQ of fa 

-almost exclusively injjie-fietd.of municipal reform. He has vis 
ously protested against esistlTig-lawK which have ijaen p* 
'bedieiioe to a rigorous puritajilBni^ which, because of their def 

f stubborn facts, can scarcely be cnioiG^i, aai. vjWs'ift 
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ience merely provides an opportunity for the "grafter." He 
clearly discerned that in seeking tbe amendment of euch laws 
jB obliged I'D &gbt, not merely an unwise statute, but au erroneous, 
cial, and hypocritical state of mind. Although it may have 
n bis own official duty as district attorney to see that certain 
are enforced and to prosecute the law breakers, he fully realizes 
at raj^cipal reform at least will never attain its ends until the 
— the" respectable, well-to-do, church-going public — ia 
erted to an abandonment of what Mr. Hodder calls admia- 
itrative lying. Consequently his intellectual candor ia more 
^ma personal peculiarity — more even than an extremely effec- 
Uve method of popular agitation. It is the expression of a deeper 
tepect of reform, which many respectable reformers, not merely 
^ore, but fear and reprobate, — an aspect of reform which can 
^«ver prevail until the reformers themselves are subjected to a 
icess of purgation and education. 

t has happened, however, that Mr. Jerome's reputation and 
cesses have been won in the field of local poUtics; and, unfortu- 
tely, aa soon as he transgressed the boundaries of that field, 
lost his efficiency, his insightt and, to my mind, his interest, 
ily a year after he was elected to the district attorneyship of 
iw York County, in sptte of the opposition both of Tammany 
d William R. Hearst, he offered himself aa a candidate for the 
anocratjc giibematorial nomination of New York on the eom- 
ihensivepiatformof his oath of office; but in the larger arena his 
tics proved to be ineffective, and hia recent popularity of small 
ail> He cut no figure at all in the convention, and a very in- 
nificant one outside. Neither was there any reason to be aur- 
sed at this result. In municipal politics he stood for an ideal 
& method of agitation which was both individual and of great 
ue. In state and national politics he stood for nothing indi- 
ual, for nothing of pecuhar value, for no specific group of ideas or 
;eme of policy. The announcement that a candidate's platform 
sists of his oath of office doubtless has a full persuasive sound 
many Americana; but it wag none the less on Mr. Jerome's 
rt an inept and meaningless performance. He '«^'& \yii.^\Q-% 
support mere]y on the ground that be "was an VoTisa^ ^oaa. 
proposed to keep his word; but honesty and ©acii ^kvWq. 
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qualities which the public have a right to take for granted in their' 
officials, and no candidate can lay peculiar claim to them with 
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becoming politically sanctimonious. Mr. Hearst's strength o 
siated in the fact that he had for years stood for a particular group' 
of ideas and a particular attitude of mind towards the problems of 
state and national poUtlcs, while Mr. Jerome's weakness consisted 
in the fact that he had never really tried to lead public opinion ia 
relation to state and national political problems, and that he was 
obliged to claim support on the score of jjensonal moral superiority 
to his opponent. The moral superiority may be admitted; 
alone it never would and never should contribute to his electi 
In times like these a reformer must identify a particular group d 
remedial measures with his public personality. The public b 
right to know in what definite ways a reformer's righteouan' 
to be made effective ; and Mr. Jerome has never taken any vigor 
and novel line in relation to the problems of state and natio 
politics. When he speaks on those subjects, he loses his viv&ei 
and betrays in his thinking a tendency to old-fashioned Democracy 
far beyond that of Mr. Bryan. He becomes in his opinions ei 
nently respectable and tolerably dull^ which is, &s the lale 
Alfred Hodder could have told him, quite out of keeping with the 
part of a "New American." 

Mr. Jerome has never given the smallest evidence of having ta! 
serious independent thought on our fundamental pohtical pr 
lems. In certain points of detail respecting general political qui 
tions he has shown a refreshing freedom from conventional iliuaioi 
but, so far as I know, no public word has ever escaped him, wi 
indicates that he has applied his "ideal of intellectual veracity, 
"his Gallic instinct for consistency," to the creed of his own party. 
When confronted by the fabric of traditional Jeffersonian Denioc" 
racy, his mind, like that of so many other DemocratSj is imm 
ately lulled info repose. In one of his speeches, for iriBtance, 
has referred to his party as essentially the party of "liberal idei 
and he was much praised by the anti-Hearst newspapers 
consoling description; but it can hardly be considered as an i 
tratiou of Mx. i'oi^iHG^a "intellectual veracity." If by "li 
'efess " one means economic and political heresies, such as 
^ l^£9y?tSer_'i sovereigaty, sece9&von,^Tee avV^M,wA. 
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Uecta of repudiation, then, indeed, the Democracy has been a, 
ty o£ "Uberat ideas." But heresies-of this kind are not the ex- 
ssiou of liberal thought; they axe the result of various phases of ■ 
sal political and economic discontent. When a group of Demo- ' 
Ita become " liberal," it usually means that they are doing a bad j 
leas, or are Buffering from a real or supposed injury. But if I 
"UberaF* we jseaa, not merely radical and subversive, but ' 
jgressive national ideas, the application of the adjective to the j 
emocratic party is attended with certain difficulties. In thecoursefl 
American history what measure of legislation expressive of a 
3gressive national idea can be attributed to the Democratic 
^party? At times it has been posaessed by certain revolutionary 
adeucies; at other times it has been steeped in Bourbon cooserva- 
At present it is alternating between one and the other, 
cording to the needs and opportunities of the immediate political 
tuation. It is trying to find room within its hospitable folds for 
Bth Alton B. Parker and William J. Bryan, and it has such an 
petite for inconsistencies that it may succeed. But in that event ■ 
He would expect aome symptoms of uneasiness on the part of a 
locratic reformer with "Gallic clearness and conaiateney of 
i, with an instinct for consistency, and a hatred of hypocriay.' 
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WILLIAM R. HSARST AS A BUFOICMER 

The truth is that Mr. William R. Hearst offers his eountrymi 
r expression of the kind of "Uberal ideas "proper to the creed of 
fmocracy. In respect to patriotism and personal character Mr. 
y&n is a better example of the representative Democrat than is 
Hearst; but in the tendency and spirit of his agitation fori" 
thrm Hearst more completely reveals the true nature of Demo- 
^atie "liberalism." When Mr. Lincoln Steffens asserts on the 
athority of the "man of mystery" himself that one of Hearst's 
ysterioua actions has been a profound and searching study of 
lersonian doctrme, I can almost bring myself to believe the 
ertion. The radicalism of Hearst is simply an unscrnpuloua 
pr^'ssioo of the radical element in the Jef!ieraoi;uax\\,Ta.^'.'\Kaw. "^^ 
I'boie agitation u ntm thu. tm fTf^A jtieg, ol cc^'aN. tv^^^,"^ ^^ 
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"fall and special privileges for none, and he indignantly disclaira 
* the taint of sociftlism. His specific remedial proposals do not difh 
essentially from those of Mr. Bryan. Hia methods of agitation^ 
his popular catch words are an ingenious adaptation of Jefferson w 
fithe needs of political "yellow journalism." He is always an 
"vocate of the popular fact. He always detests the unpopular w( 
He approves expansion, but abhors imperialism. He welc< 
aay opportunity for war, but execrates militarism. He .wants 
the Federal government to crush the trusts by the most drastic 
legislation, but he is opposed to centralization. The instituliooil 
reforms which he favors all of them look in the direction of destr 
ing what remains of judicial, executive, or legislative independei 
The whole programine is as incoherent as is that of Mr. Bi 
but incoherence is the least of his faults, Mr. Bryan's incoti 
encies are partly redeemed by his genuine patriotism. The 
I tracting_ effect of Hearst's inconsistencies is intensified bj_^ 
[ factiousness, Heis moreandlessthaiLaradicaL- ileiain.temj 
■ a revolutionist. The disgust and distrust which he excites is; 
issue of a wholesome political and so-cial instinctj for the politij 
I instincts of the American people are oftea much sounder than il 
I B^Iias. Hearst and HearstismJa a living menace to the ord« 

process of reform and to American national integrity. 
1 Hearst is revolutionary in spirit, because the principle of eq^ 
' rights itself,_in the hand either iiLaianatic or a demagogue, canj 
(converted into a revotutionary principle. He considers, as do 
reformers, the prevalent inequalities of economic and politii; 
power to be violations of that principle. He also beUeves in' 
truth of American political individualism, and in the adequa 
except in certain minor respects, of our systems of inherited ins 
lions. How, then, did these inequalities come about? Howj 
the Democratic political systeni of Jefferson and Jackson fegue 
undemocratic inequalities? The answer is obviously (and it tsj 
answer drawn by other reformers) that these inequalitie s are; 
work of wicked and unscrupulous men. Financial or political piri 
of one kind or another hay e_ been greying on the.guUeiess put 
ariT^y means of their agaresstona have pervereely violated 
supreme Jaw of equal rigjits. These men must be exposed; i\ 
^tust be denounced as enemies of t Wpeo\iV&A ViiiE^ isi-xialvVis 
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5j>«blJc execration andscora; tbc£must_becoinelhe objects qF. 
ighteous pppurar_^filifteaace^__. Such_are Ihe feelings and ide; 
hich possess the foUowej^ of Hearst^ and on the basis of whi^h 
Heajst Himself acta and talka. An apparent justificatioa 
reachediQF a systfiiaAticTdlifi^aLtioa of tEe trusts,. the " predatory: 
nuBionair^a and their Bupportergj and such vilification has he- 
come Hearst's peculiar stockialiaie- In effect he treats his oppo- 
nents very much as the French revolutionary leaders treated theib 
opponents, so that in case the conflict should become still moi!^ 
embittered, his "reformed" democracy may resemble the purified 
repubUc of which Robespierre and St, Just dreamed wL 
they sent Desmoulins and Dsmton to the guillotine. When 
embodies auch ideas and betrays each a spirit, the disputed point 
to Hearst's sincerity sinks into insignificance, A fanatic sincere! 
possessed by these ideas is a more dang;ccous menace to American, 
national integrity and the Promise of American democracy th; 
tbe sheerest demagogue. 

The logic of Hearst's agitation is analogous to the logic oE t 
sJiti-elavery agitation in 1830, and Hearatism is merely Aboli 
tioaiam applied to a new mat erial and translated into rowdy jou r'- 
i^sm. The Aboli tioaists, believing, as they did, that the insti- 
tution of slavery violated an abstract principle of political justice, 
felt thereby fully authorized to vihfy the Southern slave-holders 
M far as tbe resources of the English language would permit. 
Thfy attempted to remedy one injustice by committing anotb^ 
iajugtice; aad by the violence of their methods they almo^ 
wcceeded in tearing apart the good fabric of our national life, 
irst is headed In precisely the same direction. He is doing 
Ileal injustice to a large body of respectable American citizens 
fho, like Hearst himself, have merely shown a certain lack of 
•^ntple in taking advantage of the opportunities which the Amer- 
Kiiti political and economic system offers^ and who have bee 
'iistinguiabed rather by peculiar ability and energy than by peci 
'"■f sielfmJmess. On a rigid interpretation of the principle of eqi 
nj^iits he may be justified in holding them up to public execratior 
Jiwt tu the Abolitionists, on the principle that the right to Ci^^iOiRiKi, 
""as a Diviiie law, might be justified in vilityin^ Uit SaM\)r^trc\'Ee 
|jt9 a matter of fact we know that peraonaWy I^ft\^^^^■^Jj 
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ioaaire nor the slave-holder deserves such denunctation; 
e ought to know that the prejudices and passions provoked 
guageof this kind violate the essential principle both ornatioE 
a[it>' and democracy. The foundation of nationality is mutu 
confidence and fair dealing, and the aim of democracy is a bet 
fcuality of human nature effected by a higher type of human 
association, Hearstism, like Abohtionism, is the work of uim 
balanced and vindictive men, and increases enormously the dU^ 
culty of the wise and effective cure of the contemporary evils. 
Yet Hearst, as little aa the millionaires he denounces, is M 
tirely responsible for himself. Such a responsibihty wou 
€ too heavy for the shoulders of one man. He has been ^ve 
the American people for their sins in politics and economic 
s opponents may scold him as much as tbey please. They ma 
all him a demagogue and a charlatan; they may accuse 
of corrupting the public mind and pandering to degrading passionsf 
they may declare that his abusive attacks on the late Mr. HcKinlei 

ere at least indirectly the cause of that gentleman's assasainatic 
they may, in shortj behave and talk as if he were a much mor 
dangerous public enemy than the most *'' tainted" millionaire 
ihe most corrupt politician. Nevertheless they cannot deprive i 
T his imitators of the standing to be obtained from the prod 
ation of a rigorous interpretation of the principle of equ 
ighte. Hearst has understood that principle better than tt 
other reformers, or the conservatives who claim its authorlt 
He has exhibited its disintegrating and revolutionary impUta^ 
ions; and he has convinced a large, though fluctuating, foUowii 
that he is only fighting for justice, He personally may or ms 
not have run his course, but it is manifest that his peculiar applic 
on of the principle of equal rights to our contemporary econoi 
nd political problems has come to stay. A& long as that priacipT 
ecps its present high position in the hierarchy of ^Unericao- 
ohtical ideas, just so long will it afford authority and counte- 
ancc to agitators like Hearst. He is not a parsing danger, whic 
nil disappear in case the truly Herculean efforts to discredit hi 
ersonally continue to be successful. Just as slavery was t| 
'gbogt in the House of the American Democracy during the Mld( 
Period, so Jfearstism ia and wiU tBTttam\)tift^W!\.\cL'Cfts.Sa*iEftj 
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Inform. And the incantation by which it will be permanently 
|«XOrciaed has not yet been publicly phrased. 

VI 

THEODORE ROOBl^rELT AS A REFORMER 

It 15 fortunate, consequeatly, that one reformer can be 
whtwe work has tended to give reform the dignity of a construc- 
tive miBsion. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's behavior at least is not 
dictated by negative conception of reform. During the course 
of an extremely active and varied political career he has, indeed, 
been all kinds of a reformer. His first appearance in pubhc life, 
as a member of the Legislature of New York, coincided with an 
outbreak of dissatisfaction over the charter of New York City; 
and Mr. Roosevelt's name was identified with the bills which began 
the revision of that very much, revised instrument. Somewhat 
later, as one of the Federal Commissi ouers^ Mr. Roosevelt made 
a most useful contribution to the more effective enforcemenl 
of the Civil Service Law. Still later^ as Police Commissioner oi 
New York City, he bad his experience of reform by means of un- 
rcgenerate instruments and administrative lies. Then, as Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, he was instrumental in securing 
the passage of a law taxing franchises as real property and thus 
faced for the first time and in a preliminary way the ttjajiy-headed 
problem of the trusts. Finally, when an a ccident ■ placed him 
in the Presidential chairj he consistently used the power of tie 
Federal government and his own influence and popularity for thfc 
purpose of regulating the corporations in what he believed to bi 
the public interest. No other American has had anything likf 
so varied and so intimate an acquaintance with the practical work 
of rtform as has Mr. Roosevelt; and when, after more than twenty 
years of such experience, he adds to the work of administrative 
reform the additional task of poUtical and economic reconstruction, 
ki« originality cannot be considered the result of innocence. Mr. 
Roosevelt's reconstructive policy does not go very far In purpose 
cr achievement, but limited as it is, it does tend \xi ^vNe ^j^^^^-e^a 

/or reform the benefit of a much more v'^SiXivJe>i 
idM much mora iligaiS^d task. 
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Mr. Roosevelt has impart<?d a higher and more positive si 
caace to reform^ because throughout his career lie has congiste: 
atood for aa idea, from which the idea of reform caaaot bese 
— namely, the national idea. He has, i^id ee d, beea even 
j)f_ a nati onahBt JbaD he has a reformer. His most impo 
I literary work waa" a history of Ihe' beginning of Ameiii 
national expansion. He has treated all public questions fro 
vigorous, even from an extreme, national standpoint. No 
can politician was more eager to assert the national in 
against an actual or a possible foreign enemy; aad not 
^ William R. Hearst was more resolute to involve his couni 
H in a war with Spain. Fortunately, however, his aggre 
~ nationalism did not, like that of eo many other statesmeoj fi 
I from exhaustion as soou as there were no more foreign 
K'miea to defy. He was the.first_political leader of the Ameri' 
- 'people to identify the nati oaal prinriple with an ideal of j ;gfo 

tHe was the first to realize that an American stateman eg 
•longer really. regres CTJi the na-tinnf fl intRrpst without b gc.t 
a reformer. MrTGrover Cleveland showed a glimmering of 

k necessity of this affiliation; but he could not carry it far, becat 
as a sincere traditional Democrat, he could not reach a clear under- 
' standing of the meaning either of reform or of nationality. Mi. 
i Roosevelt, however, divined that an American statesman whfl| 
I eschewed or evaded the work of reform came inevitably to repM 

Ieent either special and local interests or else a merely Eourboa 
pohtical tradition, and in this way was disqualified for genuinely 
1 national service. He divined that the national principle involved 
', a continual process of internal reformation; and that the reform- 
'ing idea implied the necessity of more efficient national organizfl' 
tion. Consequently, when he became President of the United 
States and the official representative of the national interest of 
the country, he attained finally his proper sphere of action. He 
I immediately began the salutary and indispensable work of nation- 
.alizing the reform movement. ^M 

I The nationalization of reform endowed the movement mlH 
/ Jiew vitality and meaning. W hat Mr . Rooseve lt really did waa 
fo/;e%^etheHBmiltonim^ i deaT ol cDri^ucla:j£iaaiAoual\&ei^a-'^gs 
^uring the wbole of the niaeteentli century J^|^^a^. ^"^oCto^ 
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means dead, was disabled by associations and conditions from 
ive and efficient service. NotJiniiJj;he_emLof4b«^aniafa Wajr 
a condition of .public feeling createdr- which made it possible 
revive Hamiltonianism. That war aad it& resuki^g poMcy ^ 
'ftXt''»^t.Rr''itciii,1 pxpfinninOj so far from hindering the proceaTof^ 
jestic amelioration, availed, from the sheer force of the natipniij' 
jirations it araused, to give a tremendous impulse to the work 
natumal-FefeFiBh It made Americans more aensltive^o tf^ 
^tional idea and more conscious of their national responslbllitie^f 
indirectly helped to place in the Presidential chair the 
r%ho, as I have said, represented both the national idea and 
spiiit_o£-*efoflai. The sincere and intelligeafcom^rfiation i 
those two ideas is bomid to issue in the Haoailtonian practice 
. cpngtcuctive national legislation. ^ 

, Of course Theodore Rooseveli is HamiitoniaiLjrith a difFerence,fl 
lilton's fatal error consisted in his attempt to make the Fed- 
organization not merely the effective.engine of the national 
sreat, bht also a Bulwark against the risin^g. tide of democracy. 
se Q^w Federajism or rather new ^Nationalism is aot in any 
ly inimical to democracy. On the contrary, not only doea__ 
^r. Roosevelt belTeveTimself to be an unimpeachable demo^ 
^at in theory, but he has given his fellow-countrymen a uae- 
example of the way in which a college-bred and a well-to-do 
can become by somewhat forcible means a good practical 
ieniocrat. The whole tendency of his programme is tu give a 
emocratic meaning and purpose to the Hamiltooian tradition 
id method. He proposes to use the power ajid the resources of 
be Federal government for the purpose of making his country- 
Ben a more complete democracy in organization and practice; 
lit ho docs not make these proposals, as Mr. Bryan does, gingerly 
ad with a bad conscience. He makes them with a frank anc 
uli confidence in an efficient national organization as the necea 
agent of the national interest and purpose. He has coi 
^letely abandoned that part of the traditional democratic creee 
fliicli tends to regard the assumption by the government of responJ 
lability, and its endoirment with power adeqMa^fe \o \}^_i^s?Km-- 
fW/iy as inherently liangeroua and undemctciaXAfc. 
|^c/<?np^'o/ organization and delegatwti ol' 
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[is necessary to the promotion of the American national 
must be helpful to democracy. More than any other AmerirtMi 
[political leader, except Lincoln, his devotion both to the nationsl 
[and to the democratic ideas is thorough -going and absolute. 

Aa t he fou nd er of a new nat!onfll democracy^iLhea._his In- 
teuence and his wqrk_have J^nded to emMcipate^Amer^^ 
racy from its Jeffersonian bondage. They have tended to give 
new meaning to popular government by endowing it with larger 
powers, mcire positive res.pon§ibilities, and a better faith in human 
excellecce, Jefferson believed theoretically in human goodness, 
but in actual practice his faith in human nature was exceediuglj 
restricted. Just as the older aristocratic theory had been to juB- 
tify hereditary political leadership by considering the ordinary 
mau as necessarily irrespynsible and incapable, so the earlj 
'French democrats, and Jefferson after them, madejaithjn tb 
people equivalent to a profound sjUspicion of respoosible of^tl*! 
leadership, _ Exceptional pQwei:-iiierel^.af[ gred exceptioiiaJ opp or- 
Junities for abuse. JHe refused, as far as hecould, to'endow special 
men, even when chosen by the people, with any opportuiut.v to 
promote the public welfare proportionate to their abilitiea. So 
far as his influence has prevailed the Eovemm^t _of the coun tTy 
was organized on the basis of a cordial distru ^of the ma n of ex- 
ceptional competence, training, or independenceas a public official^ 
To the present dayThis distrust remains the siga by which 
demoralizing influence of the JofFersouiaa democratic creed 
most plainly to be traced. So far as it continues to be influenti 
it destroys one necessary condition of responsible and efGcifl 
government, and it is bound to paralyse any attempt to mal 

I the national organization adequate to the promotion of ti 
national interest. Mi. Eooaevelt._has exhibited his genuine 
national spirit in nothing so clearly as in his endeavor to givej 
men of special ab ility, training, and eminence nji".ttpr ^pp-rrtuaj 
to-eecffijhe puBlie; He has JKit only appointed such men 
office, but lie has'tried to supply them with an administrat 
machinery which would enable them to use their abilitiea to 
best public advantage; and he has thereby shown a U 

ture far more edifying and Iiir more genuinely democratic_ 
'at of Jefferson or Jackson. 
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III. RoQsevelt, however, has stiU another title to diatmction 

ng the brethrea of reform. He has Qot only uationaLized the 
vementr and pointed it in the direction of s. better conception 
democracy, but he has rallied to its banner the ostensible, 

ot the very enthusiasticj BUppQrt-o#-tiL£_R^ublicaa party. 

has restored that party to some sen^e of its hlBtonc position 

purpose. As the party which before the War had insisted on 
king the nation answerable for the solution of the slavery 
tblem,. it has inherited the tradition of national reflponsibility 

the national good; but it was rapidly losing all sense of its 
torie mission, and, hke the Whigs, was constantly using its 

ciple and its prestige as a cloak for the aggrandieement of 

lial interestB. At its worst it had, indeed, earned some 
im on the allegiance of patriotic Americans by its defense 
the fiscal system of the country against Mr. Bryan's well- 
t but dangerous attackj and by its acceptance after the 
mish War of the responsibilities of extra-territorial expansion; 

there was grave danger that Its aUiance with the "vested" 
ErestB would make it unfaithful to its past as the party of regpon- 
e national action. It escaped such a fate<»nly by an extremely 

ow margin; and the fact that it did escape is due chiefly to 

personal influence of Theodore Roosevelt. The Republican 
ty is still very far from being a wholly sincere agent of the 
ional reform interest. Its official leadership is opposed to 

rm; and it camiot be made to take a single step in advance 
ppt under compulsion. But Mr. Roosevelt probably prevented 

om drifting into the position of an anti-reform party — 
ch if it had happened would have meant its ruin, and would 
e damaged the cause of national reform. A Repubhcan 
ty which was untrue to the principle of national responsibility 
ild have no reason for existence ; and the Democratic party, 

e have seen, cannot become the party of national responsibility 

lOUt being faithless to its own creed. 
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p Before finishing this account of Mr. Roosevelt's services asj 
reformer, and hia place in the reforming movement, a serious a\ 
jection on the score of consistency must be fairly faced. Eve 
admitting that Mr. Roosevelt has dignified reform by identifyii 
it with a programme of constructive national legislation^ doesti 
fundamental purpose of his reforming,_legislation differ eaee 
— tially from that of Mr. Bryan or Mr, Hearst? How can he 
Mailed the founder of a new national democracy when the pi 
' po3e of democracy from his point of view remains substantia 
the Jeffersonian ideal of equal rights for all and special privilCij 
for none? If, in one respect, he has been emancipating Amend 
democracy from the Jeffersonian bondage, he has in anoth^ 
respect been tightening the bonds, because he has continued 
identify democracy with the legal constitution of a system 
rtnsurgent, ambiguous, and indiscriminate individual rights. 
B The validity of such a criticism from the point of view of i 
Kook cannot be disputed. The figure of the "Square Deal] 
which Mr. RoosevcJt has flourished so vigorously in public 
dresses, ia a translation into the American vernacular of tf 
Jeffersonian principle of equal rights; and in Mr. Roosevelt's dis- 
sertations upon the American ideal he haa expressly disclaimed 
the notion of any more positive definition of the purpose of Ameri- 
can democracy. Moreover, his favorite figure gives a sinister 
application to his assertions that the principle of equal rights is 
jejng violated. If the American people are not getting a " Square 
Deal," it must mean that they are having the cards stacked 
igainst them; and in that case the questions of paramount. 
mportanceare; Who are stacking the cards? And how can they 
je punished? These are precisely the questions which Hearst is 
ilways asking and He&rstism is seeking to answer. Neither has 
[Mr- Roosevelt himself entirely escaped the misleadJag effects of 
^Js own Bgure. He has too frequentW talVted aa it Via o^^tiix^uta 
lescrreti to be treated as disiwaesl abarv»eT5', am\ W\i&^&'imE.'wiSfis 
SflFerf AS if bis suspiciona of unfair plaj^H^H^^-^ ^gt^J 
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iring the coolness of his judgment. But at bottom and in the 
run Mr. Roosevelt is too fair-minded a man and too patriotic 
.tizen to become much the victim of his dangerous figure of the 
uare Deal." He inculcates for the most part in his political 
oos a spirit, not of suspicion and hatred, but of mutual Eor- 
auce and confidence; and his programme of reform attaches 
Sore importance to a revision of the rules of the game than to 
fi treatment of the winners under the old rules as one would 
it a dishonest gambler. 

n truth, Mr. Roosevelt has been building; either better than he 
iws or better than he cares to admit. The real meaning oF his 
gramme ia more novel and more radical than he himself has 
jlicly proclaimed. It implies a conception of democracy and 
purpose very different from the Jeffersonian doctrine of equal 
,ta. Evidences of deep antagonism can be discerned between 
Hamilton method and spiritj represented by Mr. Roosevelt, 
a conception of democracy which makes it consist funda- 
Dtally in the practical realization of any system of equal rights 
distrust with which thorough-going Jefferaonians regard Mr, 
osevelt's nationalizing programme is a justifiable distrust, be- 
e efficient and responsible national organization would b 
igerous either to or in the sort of democracy which the don- 
le of equal rights encourages — a democracy of suspicious 
content, of aelfish claims, of factious agitation, and of individual 
I class aggression. A thoroughly responsible and efficient 
ional organization would be dangerous in such a democracy, 
anse it might well be captured by some combination of local 
ividual or class interests; and the only effective way to guard 
iost such a clanger is to substitute for the Jeffersonian (^emoc- 
of individual rights a de^nocracy of individual and social 
jrovt^raent, A democracy of individual rights, that is, must 
ler suffer reconstruction by the logic of a process of efficient 
i«nal organisation, or else it may pervert that organization to> 
service of its own ambiguous, Contradictory, and in the end 
■versive political purposes, A better justification for these 
lements must be reserved for the succeeding chapter; but in. 
meaDtimie I will take the risk of asserting UmtMx.'S.Q^j'SfcN^'O'a 
onalisw rea.Uy Implies a do^uttiiiE oi mdl\\dAiBl wvQl -ssicwj 
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Tmprovement. His naticmalizing programme has in effect qiH 

.iioiied the value of certain fundamental American ideas, and' 

. Rooeer&lt has not himself outgro^Ti these ideas, his misrei 

of his ovfa work need not be a matter of surprise. It h wl 

^ae would expect from the prophet of the Strenuous Life, 

Mr, Roosevelt has done little to encourage candid and consia 

"eut thinking. He has preached the doctrine that the paramoi 

aud almost the exclusive duty of the American citizen cons 

in being a sixty-horse-power moral motor-car. In his own ct 

his intelligence has been the handmaid of his will; and the bal^it 

between those faculties, so finely cxempli&ed in Abraham LincoL 

has been destroyed by sheer exuberance of moral energy. Bli 

although his intelligence is merely the servant of his will, it is 

least the willing and competent servant of a single-minded mast 

If it has not been leavened by the rigorous routine of its w( 

neither has it been cheapened; and the service has constant 

been growing better worth while. During the course of his pubB 

career, his original integrity of character has been intensified 

the stress of hia labors, his achievements, his experiences, and 

exhortations. Au individuality such as his — wrought with 

niuch consistent purpose out of much variety of experience — 

orings with it an intellectual economy of its own and a sincere 

and useful sort of inteltectual enlightenment. He may be figured 

■as a Thor wielding with power and effect a sledge-hammer in the 

^cause of national righteousness; and the sympathetic observe 

^who ia not Btunned by the noise of the hammer, may occasiona™ 

be rewarded by the sight of something more tlluminating thani 

Apiece of rebellious metal beaten into shape. He may be rewarded 

by certain unexpected gleams of insight, as if the face of the 

sledge-hammer were worn bright by hard service and flashed in 

the sunlight. Mr. Roosevelt sees as far ahead and as much as he 

needs to see. He has an almost infallible sense of where to strike 

the next important blow, and even during the ponderous labors 

of the day he prudently and confidently lays out the task of to- 

' morrow. Thus while he has contributed to the liberation of 

mAmericaB mteJligence chiefly in the sense that he has given his 

fe/Zow-countrymen something to thmk &\>OMt,'\ie \a"v«T3 l'a."c^.^«oi 

jgi?*' a blind, narrow, or unenlightened leader 
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Doubtless the only practical road of advance at present is] 

joriouEj slow, and not too enlightened. For the time being] 

be hammer is a mightier weapon than the sword or the pen. 

xericans have the habit of action rather than of thought. Like! 

leir forbears in England, they begin to do things, because their 

pmmon sense tells them that such things have to be done, and 

tien at a later date think over the accomplished fact. A man 

public life who told them that their "noble national theory" 

ffts ambiguous and distracting, and that many of their popular 

itch-words were false and exercised a mischievous influence on 

ablic affairs, would do so at his own perBonal risk and cost. 

it task of plain speaking must be suggested and justified by the 

chievement of a considerable body of national reconstructive 

Egislation, and must even then devolve largely upon men who 

ave from the political point of view little to gain or to lose by 

leir apparent heresies. The fact, however, that a responsible 

DJitician like Mr. Roosevelt must be an example more of moral 

iian of intellectual independence, increases rather than diminishes 

lie eventual importance of conisisteut thinking and plain speaking 

: esseatial parts of the work of political reform. A reforming 

ttovement, whose supporters never understand its own proper 

leaning and purpose, is sure in the end to go astray, It is all 

rery well for EngLishmen to do their thinking after the event, 

because tradition lies at the basis of their national life. But 

Americans, as a nation, are consecrated to the reahzation of a 

^oup of ideas; and ideas to be fruitful must square both with the 

facts to which they are applied and with one another. Mr. 

Roosevelt and hie hammer must be accepted gratefully, as the 

best available type of national reformer; but the day may and 

should come when a national reformer will appear who can be 

figured more in the guise of St. Michael, armed with a flaming 



ord and winged for flight. 




CHAPTER Vn 



BBCONBTHUCTION; its conditions and PtJRPOSBB 

THE best method of approaching a critical reconetmctionl 
American political ideas will be by means of an analysia 
the meaniug of democracy. A clear popular understanding of i 
contents of the democratic principle is obviously of the u\ 
practical political importance to the American people. Tb 
loyalty to the idea of democracy, aa they understand it, ci 
be questioned! Nothing of any considerable political impoi 
is done or left undone in the United States, unless such action] 
inaction can be plausibly defended on democratic grounds; 
the only way to secure for the American people the benefit] 
a comprehensive and consistent political policy will be to der 
it from a comprehensive and consistent conception of democra 

Democracy's most frequently understood is esBentially 
exhaustively defined as a^inatter ijLpop u l ar gove r nm e n t; 
such a definition raises at once a multitude of time-honored, 
by no means superannuated, controversies. The constitutic 
liberalsin England, in France, and in this country have all 
objected-to_ democracy as so understood, because of the pt 

sanction it affords for the substitution of a popular de^wtij 
in the place of the former royal or oligarchic despotisms. Fr 
their point of view individual liberty is the greatest ble 
which can be secured to a people by a government; and Indii 
ual liberty can be permanently guaranteed only in case poliiij 

lliberties are in theory and practice subordinated to civil liber 
jTopular political institutions constitute a good servant, 
bad master. When introduced in moderation they kj 
the government of a country in close relation with 
informed public opinion, which is a necessary condition of 
litical sanitation; but If carried too far, such institutiojos cc 
iromiae the security of the individual and the integrity of 
'&te. They erect a power m tVvfe s\ja,Ve, Vtaii>ivTi.\}w&!&t^ is 
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lited and which constantly tends in practice to dispense wit 
Btrictions. A power which is theoreticalJy absolute is under 

obligation to respect the rights either of individuals ^| 
iiinorities; and sooner or later auch power will be used for the 
lose of oppressing the individuaL The only way to secure in- 
fvidual liberty is, consequently, to organize a state in which 
lie Sovereign power is deprived of any rational excuse or legal 
pportunity o£ violating certain easential individual rights. 
The foregoing criticism of democracy, defined as popular gO'<iH 

lent, may have much practical importance; but there are 

injections to it on the score of logic. It is not a criticism of a 

tain conception of dem.ocracy, so much as of democracy itself. 

Itimate responsibility for the government of a community must 

side somewhere. If the single monarch is practically dethroned^ 

he is by these liberal critics of democracy, some Sovereign 

)»er must be provided to take Ms place. In England Parlia- 

lait, by means of a steady encroachment on the royal preroga^ 

[Ives, has gradually become Sovereign; but other countries, sucS 

France and the United States, which have wholly dispenses 
ith royalty, cannot, even if they would, make a legislative bod^ 
avereign by the simple process of allowing it to usurp power on(M 
njoyed by the Crown. France didj indeed^ after it had finally ' 
ispensed with Legitimacy, make two attempts to found goven^ 
its in which the theory of popular Sovereignty was evaded. Thfl 
)rleans monarchyj for instance) through the mouths of its friends, 
^enied Sovereignty to the people, without being able to claim it 
■or the King; and this insecurity of its legal framework was an in- 
"dif ect cause of a violent explosion of effective popular Sovereignty 
1848. The apologists for the Second Empire admitted the 
icory of a Sovereign people, but claimed that the Sovereign power 
Duld be safely and efficiently used only in case it were delegated 
one Napoleon III — a view the correctness of which the 
resulta of the Imperial policy eventually tended to damage. . 
There is in point of fact no logical escape from a theory of popular | 
^Sovereignty — once the theory of divinely appointed royal ' 
Jvereignty is rejected. An escape can be made, oi eq|m^^^ 
*io England, by means of a eompromige an.d s. VegaV ^« 
sa^ aa escape can be fuUy justiHed from tUe "E.T1? 




F 

■ point of view; but couatries which Lave rejected the royal and 
I aristocratic tradition are forbidden this means of escape — 

■ if escape it is. They are obliged to admit the doctrine of popuiar 
" Sovereignty. They are obliged to proclaim a theory of unlimited 

popular powers. 

To be sure, a democracy may impose rules of action upon iti 
— as the American democracy did in accepting the Fedei 
Constitution. But id adopting the Federal Constitution 
American people did not abandon eitber its responsibilitfea 
rights as Sovereign, Difficult as it may be to escape from 
legal framewoflt defined in the Constitution, that body of li 
in theory remains merely an instrument which was made for 
people and which if necessary can and will be modified. A peo 
to whom was denied the ultimate responsibility for its welf 
■would not have obtained the prime condition of genuine lib*! 
Individual freedom is important, but more important still is 
freedom of a whole people to dispose of its own destiny; and I 
mot see how the existence of such an ultimate popular politi 
freedom and responsibility can be denied by any one who 
rejected the theory of a divinely appointed political order. 
fallibility of human nature being what it is, the practical appti' 
tion of this theory will have its grave dangers; but these dani 
are onty evaded and postponed by a failure to place uliiiDi 
political responsibility where it belongs. While a country in 
position of Germany or Great Britain may be fully justified fr 
the point of view of its national tradition in merely compromisi 
■with democracy, other countries, such as the United States 
■Trance, which have earned the right to dispense with these 

■ promises, are at least building their political structure on the 
I and righteous source of political authority. Democracy may mi 

something more than a theoretically absolute popular governm< 
<ut it assuredly cannot mean anything less. 
If, however, democracy does not mean aaything less than popular 
Sovereignty, it assuredly docs mean sometbiag more. It must a* 
least mean an expression of the Sovereign will, which will not con- 
tradict and destroy the contijiuous existence of its own Sovereign 
wer. Several times during the political history of France in tbe 
eteenth century, the popular wWWiBa g icateeeiBd. itself in a iiii 
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■ adverse to popular political inatitutions. Assemblies have be 

by universal suffrage, whose tendencies have been n 

ionary and undemocratic, and -who have been supported in this 

ictionary policy by an effective public opinion. Or the French 

Qple have by means of a plebiscite delegated their Sovereign 

to an Imperial dictator, whose whole political system was 

sed on a deep suspicion of the source of his own authority. A 

ticular group of political institutioiis or course of political 

tioa may, then, be representative of the popular will, and yet 

ly be undemocratic. Popular Sovereignty is self 'Contradictory, 

less it is expressed in a manner favorable to its own perpetuit;^ 

integrity. 

lie aaaertion of the doctrine of popular Sovereignty is, con- 
lently, rather the beginning than the end of democracy. There 
b e ag democra cy where thejieople do not rule; butgovern- 
^tJ>XJ'^'?_P5?pL'L'A^-'i-'5t ag£e^arily_deinocratic. The popular J 
must in a _deqiQ(^aiJc state be expressed somehow in ths; 
erest of democracy itself; and we have not traveled very f; 
rards a satisfactory conception of democracy until this domo- 
itic purpose has received some definition. In what way must 
locratic state behave in order to contribute to its own integrity 
The ordinary American answer to this question is contained 
the assertion of Lincoln, that our government is "dedicated to the' 
proposition that all men are created equal." Lincoln's phrasing 
of the principle was due to the fact that the obnoxious and un- 
democratic system of negro slavery was uppermost in his mind 
vhen he made his Gettysburg address ; but he meant by his 
assertion of the principle of equality substantially what is meant 
iay by the principle of ' ' equal rights for all and special privileges 
none/' Government by the people has its natural and logical 
iplSaent in government for the people. Every state with 
Itgal framework must grant certain rights to individuals; 
Qd every state, in so far as it is efficient, must guarantee to the 
idividuaLtbat his rights, as legally defined, are secure^ But an 
sentially democratic slat* consists in the circumstance that all 
tizens enjoy tbe-se rights equally. If any citiieu at 
'citizens enjoys by virtue^T'thelaw any ad^aiiVa^ft 
^w-citizens, then the most sacred princVpl& ol 
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violatod. On the other hand, a community in which no manj 
no group of men are granted by law any advantage over tl: 
fellow-citizens is the type of the perfect and fruitful democra 
state. Society is organized politically for the benefit of all 
people. Such an organization may permit radical! different 
among individuals in the opportunities and posBe&aions 
^tually enjoy; but no man would be able to impute hie 
success or failure to the legal framework of society. Every citij 
would be getting a "Square Deal." 

Such is the idea of the democratic state, which the majoritj 
good Americana believe to be entirely satisfactory. It shoi 
endure indefinitely, because it seeks to satisfy every int 
essential to associated life- The interest of thfr-indivit 
protected, because of the libertlealieBeeuEely enjoy8.__The gene 
fiooial tuterest is equally well .pre.tected+J>ecausc the HBErtieH 
joyed b y one or by a few are enjoyed by all. ■_T hiia the Individ 
'and the social interests are automatically harmonized. 
virile democrat in pursuing his own interest "under the law' 
contributing effectively to the interest of societyj while the so 
interest consists precisely in the promotion of these individd 
interesta, in so far as they can be equally exercised. 
divergent demands of the individual and the social interest 
be reconciled by grafting the principle of equality on the tbri( 
tree of individual rights, and the ripe fruit thereof can be gathe 
merely by shaking the tree. 

It must be immediately admitted, alsOj that the principle] 
equal rights, like the principle of ultimate popular political 
sponsibility is the expression of an essential aspect of democra 
There is no room for permanent legal privileges in a democra 
state. Such privileges may be and frequently are defended 
many excellent grounds. They may unquestionably contril: 
for a time to social and economic efficiency and to indjvif 
independence. But whatever advantage may be derived if 
such permanent discriminations must be abandoned by a 
mocracy. It cannot afford to give any one class of its citizci 
/jermanent advantage or to others a permanent grievance. 
ceases to be a democracy, inat as aoon as any permanent privile 
'Dferred by its mslitu^WTis dt W's X&'^ia-, aa^ \]t;\a w^asiitij 
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j,ht and absence of permanent privilege is the expression of 
idamental social interest. 

lut the principle of equal rights^ like the principle of ultima 
aular political responsibility^ is not sufficient; and because 
insufficiency results in certain dangerous ambiguities and eelf- 
itradictions. American political thinkers have always repudi- 

the idea that by equality of rights they meant anything like ■ 
jality of performsftee-flt power — The utmost ■varieties of in- - 
ridual power and ability are bound to exist end are bound tiH 
ing about many different levels of individual achievement, 
locraoy both recognizes the right of the individual to use hia 
bwera to the utmost, and encourages him to do so by offering 
[fair field and, in^^ase of success, an abundant reward, ^h 
iOCr atis^DDnciplg, leqi jires an equal start i p the race, whil 
:ting. at -the same time an unegual finish. But Americans 
JO talk in this way seem wholly blind to the fact that under a' 
systera which holds private property sacred there may be 
[|ual rights, but there cannot possibly be any equal opportunities 
exercisiag such rights. The chance which the individual has 
I compete with his fellows and take a prize in the race is vitally, 
{tected by material conditions over which he has no controL It is 
the competitor in a Marathon cross country run were deoied 
jper nourishment or proper training, and was obliged to toe 
I mark against rivals who had every benefit of food and discipline, 
fud^T such conditions he is not as badly off as if he were entirely 
Scludcd from the race. With the aid of exceptional sttength 
xd iotelligenoe he may overcome the odds against him and ^in 
at. But it would be absurd to claim, because all the rivals toed 
lie same mark, that a mau'a victory or defeat depended exclusively 
his own efforts. Those who have enjoyed the benefits of wealth 
id thorough education start with an advantage which can be 
irercome only by very exceptional men, — men eo exceptional, in 
t, that the average competitor without such benefits feels him- 
Elf disqualified for the contest. 
Because of the ambiguity indicated above, different people wit 
difFerent interests, all of thetn good patriotic ^xaens^woa, ^^ 
t^^ different inferences horn the doctrine oi ec^uaX tv^\V^ 
mn of conservative ido&a and interests means \)V 
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^'hich are to bt equally exercised, only those rights which 
defined and protected by the law — the more fundamental of wl 
are tbe rights to peraonai freedom and to private property, 
pian of radical ideas, on the other hand, observing, as he may ve 
clearly, that these equal rights cannot possibly be made really cqui^ 
ident to equal opportunities, bases upon the same doctrine a mc 
or leas drastic critieism of the existing economic and social or 
and sometitQca of the motives of its beneficiaries and conservator 
The sanio principle, differently interpreted, is the foundation 

^ American political orthodoxy and American political heterodox 
The same measure of reforming legislation, such as the new Int 
state Commerce Law, seems to one party & wholly inadequti 
attempt to make the exercise of individual rights a little mc 
equal, while it seems to others an egregious violation of the prindj 
' itself. What with reforming legislation on the one hand and 
lack of it on the other, the once sweet air of the American pohtic 
mansion is soured by comptsdnts. Privileges and discrimination 
Seem to lurk in every political and economic comer. The "peopl* 
are appealing to the state to protect them against the usurpation 
of the corporations and the Bosses. The government is appealii 
the courts to protect the shippers against the railroads. 
rporations are appealing to the Federal courts to protect tht 
rom the unfair treatment of state legislatures. Employers 
ghiing trades-unionism, because it denies equal rights to the 
employers. The unionists are entreating public opinion to prote 
them against the unfairness of "government by injunctioi 
To the free trader the whole protectionist system seeruB a flf 
discrimination on behalf of a certain portion of the communityT 
Everybody seems to be clamoring for a " Square Deal " but nobodji 
laeems to be getting it. 

The ambiguity of the principle of equal rights and the result! 
:confu3ion_of couiisclare so obvious that there must be some gc 

laaon for their apparently unsuspected existence. The truth 

,8 that Americans have not readjusted their political ideas to tl 

gft chin g of their political and ec onomic exp ecience- For a couj 

][?/ ffenerSlluiu »(^p iJu]TL'.IJJ6u1iad established the doctrine of eqi 

fgJiis as tbe /undamental principle ol \.\ie Pkmmcaru ^^TO.WiX-as^ 

jAe ambiguity resident in the appUca,tion ol tta dcnAymt 'waa i!c» 
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zd. The JacksoDJan Democrats, for instance, who were con- 

itly nosing the ground for a scent of unfair treatment, could 

)ver no example of political privileges, except the continued 

ition of their offices by experienced public servants; and the 

ly case of economic privilege of which they tvere certain was 

of the National Bank, The fact is, of course, that the great 

HJority of Americanij were getting a "Square Deal" as long as 

lecoQomicopportunitiesof a new country had not been developed 

id appropriated- Individual and social interest did substantiaUfl 

icide as loDg as so many opportunities were open to the poor 
id untrained man, and as long as the public interest demand' 
of all the utmost celerity of economic development. B 
iwe have seen in a preceding chapter, the economic developmen 
the country resulted, inevitably in a condition which demande 
90. the part of the successful competitor either increasing capit 
aproved training, or a larger amount of ability and energy. Witl? 
ae_a<i yen^ fc gmparative econ omic and ^9cia^ maturity, the ex- 
of certa.iaJ£galrighiJGecajB e_subata gUaJk_equivaleDt to the 
ercisgjjf ajriyjleg e; , a nd if equality of opportunity was to be 

itained, it could not be done by virtue of non-iuterferen 
[le demands of the "Higher Law" began to diverge from t 
lits of the actual legal system. 

Public opinion ts, of course, extremely loth to admit that th 
sta any such divergence of individual and social interest, or any 
leh contradiction in the fundamental American principle. Re- 
formers no less than conservatives have been doggedly deter- 
aed to place some other interpretation upon the generally 
recognized abuses; and the interpretation on which they have 
fastened is that some of the victors have captured too many 
prizes, because they did not play fair. There ia just enough 
truth in this interpretation to make it plausible, although, as we 
have seen, the most flagrant examples of apparent cheating were 
due as much to equivocal rules as to any fraudulent intention. 
But orthodox public opinion ia obliged by the neceseitiea of its own 
,Bituation to exaggerate the truth of its favorite interpretation; 
id any such exaggeration is attended mtU giave AMi%wfti v^*- 
ase/i' fjecsuse the ambiguous nature o£ the pntLcV^Ve \W 
'^mbiguity to its vioJations. The chea^^nftVa ■« 
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as disobedience to the actual law, or as violation of a Klglier La 
according to the interests and. preconceptions of the difterfi 
reformers; but however it ia understood, they believe the 
selves to be upholding some kind of a Law, and hence endoi 
with some kind of a sacred mission. 

Thus the want of integrity in what is supposed to be the for 
ative principle of democracy results, as it did before the CiJ 
War, in a division of the actual substance of the nation, 
naturally disposed to be indignant at people with whom ii 
disagree come to believe that their indignation is comparabk 
that of the Lord. Men naturally disposed to be envious and ; 
picious of others more fortunate than themselves come to coufij 
their suspicions with a duty to the society. Demagogues can i 
peal to the passions aroused by this prevailing sense of unfair p^ 
for the purpose of getting themselves elected to office or fori 
purpose of passing blundering measures of repressioa. The type 
admirable and popular democrat ceases to be a statesman, attemd 
ing to bestow unity and health on the body politic by prescribij 
more wholesome habits of living. He becomes instead a sufc 

,ted District Attorney, who.se duty it is to punish violatifl 
of the actual and the "Higher Law." Thus he is 

a kind of an avenging angel; but (as it happens) he is an avei 

g angel who can find littlie to avenge and who has no power] 
flight. There is an enormous discrepancy between the proi 

these gentlemen and their performances, no matter whether ti 
upy an executive office, the editorial chairs of yellow joum^ 
or merely the place of pubhc prosecutor; and it aometimea hapf 
■that public prosecutors who have played the part of avei 
[angels before election, are, as Mr. William Travers Jerome kao^ 
hemselves prosecuted after a few years of office by their 
constituents. The truth is that these gentlemen are confrou( 
by a task which is in a large measure impos,gibIe, and which,] 
far as possible, would be either diaappointing or dangerous in! 
results. 

Hence it is that continued loyalty to a contradictory principlJ 
18 destructive of a wholesome public sentiment and opinion. | 

wbolesome. public opinion in a democracy is one which keeps 
democracy sound and who\e', aji4 I't taiuicft. ^\exail 
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Iuals composiing it recognjze mutual ties and responsibilittes 
lie deeper than any differe.nees of interest ami idea. No 
rmula whose effect on public opinioo ts not binding and healing 
i unifying has. any substantial claim to consideration as the 
sential and formative democratic idea. Belief in the priBciple-- 
equal rights does not biod, heal, and unifypublie^jiiniMi. 
^ effect rather is coniusing^ distractingj and^al worst, disintegrat- 
5. A democratic political organi^iation has no immunity from 
ievances. They are a necessary result of a complicated and 
anging industrial and social organism. What is good for one 
oieration will often be followed by consequences that spell depri- 
.tion for the neirt. What is good for one man or one class of 
en will bring ills to other men or classes of men. What is good 
the community as a whole may mean temporary loss and aJ 
of injustice to a minority. All grievances from any causoB 
ould receive full expression in a democracy, but, inasmuch as the 
hteously discontented must be always with us, the fundamental 
imocratie principle should, above all, counsel mutual forbearance 
,d loyalty. The_pnij£y>ie^-af_ etm al righ ts encourages mutuar 

icion and disloyalty. It tends to attribute individual an( 
ml ills, for which general moral, economic, and social causes ar<j 
ually in large measure responsible, to individual wrong-doing; ant 
this way it arouses and-intensifies that personal and class hatred^ 
^hL never in any society lies far below, tlie surface^ Men whc 
ve grifiranees are inflamed into anger and resentment. 
liming what they bcUeve to be their rights, they are in their own 
inion acting on behalf not merely of their interests, but of an 
solute democratic principle. Their angry resentment becomes 
msformed in their own minds into righteous indignation; and 
ere may be turned loose upon the community a horde of self- 
king fanatics — like unto those soldiers in the religious wars 
o robbed and slaughtered their opponents in the service of God.. 
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Tlie principle of equal rights ha.a always Tvp^ee^ei \,ti \V& -to&twi. 
(We acfiierents as essentiaW^ a.ii. \iQ^«xSl\alv t:^ 
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of political action — one that held a perfectly fair balance botweefl 
the individual and aociety, and between different and hoatil 
individual and class interests. But as a fundamental principle 
democratic policy it is as ambiguous in this respect aa it ig in o 
respects. In its traditional form and e^qiression it has conce 
an extremely partial interest under a formal proclamation of i 
partiality. The political thinker who popularized it in this coun' 
was not concerned fundamentally with hannonizing the essen 
interest of the individual with the essential popular or 
interest, Jefferson's political system was intended for the ben' 
Only of a special class of individuals, vi?., those average peo, 
who would not be helped by any really formative rule or meth 
of discrimination. In practice it has proved to be inioiEcal toil 
dividual liberty, eflSciency, and distinction, An insistent d 
for equality, even in the form of a demand for equal rights, m 
tably has a negative and limiting effect upon the free and al 
^ercise of individual opportunities- From the Jeffersoniau poii 
iif view democracy would incur a graver danger from a violati 
of equality than it would profit from a triumphant assertion 
Individual liberty- Every opportunity for the edifying exerdj 
Jof power, on the part either of an individual, a group of iudivid 
pr the state is by its very natiu^ also an opportunity for its 
exercise. The political leader whose official power depends uj 
popular confidence may betray the trust. j?he corporation 
ploying thousands of men and supplying millions of people wi' 
some necessary service or conunodity may reduce the cost of pi 
duction only for its OTvn profit. The state maj' use its great 
thorifcy chiefly for the benefit of special interests. The advooi 
of equal rights is prigoccupied by these opportunities for 
abusive exercise of power, because from his point of view rigl 
exercised in the interest of inequality have ceased to be rightw 
He distrusts those forma of individual and associated activi 
which give any individual or association substantial advan" 
over their associates. He becomes suspicious of any kind of i 
vidual and social distinction with the nature and effecte of w! 
he is not completely familiar. 

A democracy of equal rights may tend to encourage cert; 
ipressions of individual liberty ■, but tt^e,^ a-ie lew \n.Ttois(&«i 
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ted in scope. It rejoices in the freedom of its citiaenSj pro- 

this freedom receives certain ordinary expressions. It will 

& political leader, like Jefferson or Jackson, with a blind 

dence of wtucL a really free democracy would not be capablCj 

lauae such leaders are, or claim to be in every respect, except 

r prominence, one of the "people." Distinction of this kind 

es not separate a leader from the majority. It only ties them 

ttber more firmly. It is an acceptable assertion of individual 

irty, because it is liberty converted by its exercise into a kind 

quality. In the same way the American democracy moat cor- 

,y admired for a long time men, who pursued more energetically 

successfully than their fellows, ordinary business occupations, 

ause they believed that such familiar expressions of indi- 

;ual liberty really tended towards social and industrial homo- 

eity. Herein they were mistaken; but the supposition was ■ 

■".e in good faith, and it constitutes the basis of the Jeffersonian 

locrat's illusion in reference to his own interest in liberty. He ■ 
ikes or ignores Uberty, only when it looks in the direction of ■ 
Jral and intellectual emancipaticn. In so far aa his influence 
las prevailed, Americans have been encouraged to think those 
Lhoughts and to perform those acts which everybody else is 
iking and performing. 

The effect of a behef in the .pri nciple of "equal right s " onj 
Bdom ia, however, most clearly shown 



jy -its attitude- tewaj-d. 

loci'atic political organrzationand_pQlicy^ A people jealous of 

rights are not sufficiently afraid of special individual effi- 

icy and distinction to take very many precautions against it. 

cy greet it uftener with neglect than with positive coercion. 

fersonian Democracy is, however, very much afraid of any 

iples of associated efficiency. Eguality ot_rightg.la mtqet- 
iger of being violated when jhe exe rciaB-Plji ghta is associate 
1- power,, ajtd-ftfty-iHwaHHt ft.mniin ^^-ft^iawer js U BUalb (;^jerjved 
_th£ flagnfiaimn nf n n Mmhpr nf individ u als for a jCOmmon 

136. The m ost dangerous example of such association ia not, 

rever, a. huge corporation or a labor un ion; itis the state. 

state cannot be bound hand and foot by the law, as can a 

>ration, because it neeeGsarily possesses some powers of leigala.- 

and the power to legislate inevitably escapes ftie \HiiA.ftiCvi"o- 
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of the principle of equal righta. The power to legislate imj 
the power to discriminate; and the best way consequently fc 
good democracy of ec|ua] rights to avoid the danger of diserii 
tion will be tu organize the state so that its power for ill will 
rigidly restricted. The possible preferential interference oa tt 
part of a strong and efficient government must be checked ! 
making the government feeble and devoid of independence. 
leas independent and efficient the several departments of 
government are permitted to become, the less likely that the govs 
ment as a whole will use its power for anything but a really popu 
purpose. 

In the foregoing type of political organization, which hag 
very much favored by the American democracy, the freedot 
the official pohtical leader is sacrificed for the benefit of the 
poaed freedom of that class of equalized individuals known as ' 
*'l>eopIe," but by the "people" Jefferson and his followers 
never meant all the people or the people as a whole. They hi 
meant a sort of apotheosized majority — the people in so far as t^ 
could be generalized and reduced to an average- The inter 
of this class were conceived as inimical to any discrimination wli 
tended to select peculiarly efficient individuals or those who 
peculiarly capable of social service. The system of equal rigl 
particularly in itn economic and political application has worked! 
the benefit of such a class, but rather in its effect upon Amerifl 
intelligence and morals, than in its effect upon American polit 
and economic development, The syatenij that is, has only pf 
served the purpose of its founder and hia followers, EUid it has fa 
because it did not bring with it any machinery adequate eve 
its own insipid and barren purposes, Even the meager social i 
terest which Jefferson concealed under cover of his demand for i 
rights could not be promoted without some effective organ of so^ 
'responsibility; and the Democrats of to-day are obliged, as we 1 

in, to invoke the action of the central government to deefc 

[those economic discriminations which its former inaction had I 

|couraged. But even so the traditional democracy still reta 

ta dislike of centralized and socialized reaponsibility. It cods 

:o use the machinery of the government only for a negative 

destructive object. Sucb muat aVvj&^a be the caae &a 
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remains true to its fundamental principle. Ttiatj^rindple.dfc 
ties the aocial interest merely in the terms of_arL indiscriminat 
di vTdualisnL;^;:Khich_ fe-tiie7:OBeHdto< 
eroua to b oth_ Jti£^e3acntiaJundiyjduaJ^agd_thi 
terest. 

TbCnSi restilt has been that wherever the attempt to dii 
iminat^in favor of thc^ average oc imllscjimuia te individ ual hae 

cwededj tt baa succeeded at the expense of individual liberty, ef- 
Hency, and distinction; but it ^as more often failed than succeeds 
Whenever the exceptional individual has been given any genuin 
berty, he has ine\'itably conquered. That is the whole teeauing' 
' the process of economic and social development traced ib certain 
receding chapters. The strong and capable men not only 
tnquer. but they seek to perpetuate their conquests by occupy- 
ig all the strategic points in the economic and political battle- 
eld — whereby they obtain certain more or leas permanen 
jvantages over their fellow-democrats. Thus in so far jus th 

uflJ rights are freely exercised^ they are bound to result in i 

ualities; and these Inequalities are bound to make for thti 

perpetuation, and so to provoke still further discriminatio 
^erever the principle has been allowed to mean what it se 
> mean, it has determined and encouraged its own violation.' 
he marriage which it is supposed to consecrate between liberty^ 
dd equality gives birth to unnatural children^ whose nature 

to devour one or the other of their parents. 

The only way in which the thorough-going adherent of the prinJ 
pie of equal rights c an tr eat tE^ese_teiiUencie5rttr"digcrimin&tion, 
hen they develop, is rigidly to repress them; and this tendency 
) repression is now beginning to take possession of those Ameri- 
ms who represent the pure Democratic tradition. They .propose 

crush out thexhiiieiamplesqfeffectLvejndH'iciual and assoc iate d . 
[rtion, which .theLrsystfim_of democracy lias, encouraged. todeveLogi, 
hey propose frankly to destroy, so far as possible, the economio 
rganization which has been built up under stress of compeiitiva 
nnUtiona; and by assuming such an attitude they have fallen 
Pay even from the pretense of impartiality, and have come out( 

frankly representative of a class interest. Bui ^-qea^As %s3kA 
jtenpsi e&ciently they have been o'bWg.ei Vi iJcjMi.^ 
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ia fact if not iii word, their correlative principle of national ii 

Bponsibility. Whatever the national interest may be, it ia not 

be asserted by the politicaJ practice of non-interference. The h 

of automatic democratic fulfilhnent must be abandoned. 1 

tioual government must step in and discriminate; but it m 

discriminate, not on behalf of liberty and the special individi; 

but on behalf of equality and the average man. M 

Thus the Jeffersonian principle of national irresponsibility^ 

no longer be maintained by those Democrats who sincerely belit 

that the inequa!itie,sof power generated in the American econoi 

d political system are dangerous to the integrity of the den 

itic state. To this extent really sincere followers of Jeffers 

are obliged to admit the superior political wisdom of Hamiltoi 

principle of national responsibility, and once they have made tl 

iadmission, they have implicitly abandoned their contention th 

doctrine oi equal rights is a sufiBcient principle of democra 

olitical action. They have impUcitly accepted the idea th, 

ubhc interest is to be asserted, not merely by equalizi 

ndual rights, but by controlling individuals in the exercise of 

■ights. The national public interest has to be affirmed by positi 

md aggressive action. The nation has to have a will and a poll 

13 well as the individual; and this poficy can no long 

!onfined to the merely negative task of keeping individual 

rom becoming in any way privileged. 

The arduous and responsible political task which a natiw- 
hs collective capacity must seek to perform is that of seleeti 
among the various prevailing ways of exercising individual ri(^ 
those which contribute to national perpetuity and integril 
Such selection imphes some interference with the natural 
of popular action; and that interference is always costly ani 
be harmful either to the individual or the social interest m 
frankly admitted. He would be a foolish Hamiltonian 
would claim that a state, no matter how efficiently organi 
ably managed, will not make serious and perhaps enduring"H 
takes; but he can answer that inaction and irreaponsibili 
more costly and dangerous than inteihgent and responsible 
ference. The practice of non-interference is just as select] 
effect as the practice ol state \nW'A««sw.<i, \\, 
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hat the nation is willing to accept the results of natural selecti 
Qstead of preferring to substitute the results of artificial selectio: 
n one way or another a nation i$ bound to recognize the results 
I selection. The Hamiltonian principle of national responsibili 
ecognizes the inevitability of selection ; and since it is iaevitabi 

not afraid to interfere on behalf of the selection of the really 
5tte3t. If a selective policy ia pursued in good faith and with 
iufScient intelligence, the nation wiU At least be learoing from 
ts mistakes. It should £nd out gradually the kind and method 
of selection, which is most desirable, and how far selection by nodi 
interference is to be preferred to active selection. ' 

As a matter of fact the American democracy both ia its central 
and in its Local govemnienta has always practiced both methods of 
telection. The state governments have sedulously indulged in a 
land of interference conspicuous both for its activity and its inef- 
ficiency. The Federal government, on the other hand, has been 
permitted to interfere v^ry much less; but even during the palmiest 
days of national iiresponsibihty it did not altogether escape active 
intervention, A protective tariff is, of course, a plain case of pref- 
erential class legislation, and so was the original Inter-state Com- 
ni«rce Act, They were designed to substitute artificial preferences 
for those effected by unregulated individual action, on the ground 
tbat the proposed modification of the natural course of trade would 
wntribute to the general economic prosperity. No less preferential 
in purpose are the measures of reform recently enacted by the 
central government. The amended Inter-state Commerce Law 
Iwgely increases the power of possible discrimination possessed by 
tbf Federal Commission. The Pure Food Bill forbids many prac- 
ie«8, which have arise in connection with the manufacture of food 
praducts, and discriminates against the perpetrators of such 
practices. Factory legislation or laws regulating the hours of 
UkboT have a similar meaning and justification. It is not too much 
to say that substantially all the industrial legislation, df^manded 
by the "people" both here and abroad and passed in the popul^ 
Qterest, has been based essentially on class discrimination, ' 

The situation which these laws are supposed to meet is alwa-iig. 
he same. A certain number of individuals enjoy ,ui\>i^\»fc^^aosi5 
fcj^^mpwjrtunjC/es to perform certain atts; aad Sa. "^^ "^a 
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petition resulting therefrom some of these iadaviduaJs or associatl 
obtain advantages over tiietr competitors, or over their fell 
citizena whom they employ or serve- Sometimes these advant 
and the practices whereby they are obtained are profitable tK 
larger number of people than they injiire. Sometimes the reve 
is true. In either event the state is usually asked to interfere 
the class whose economic position baa been compromised- 
Ly no means follows that the state should acquiesce in this demar 
In many cases interference may be more costly thaa benefid 
Each case must be considered on its merits. But whether in 
particular case the state takes sides or remains impartial, it m 
assuredly has a positive function to perform on the prcmJsea. 
it remains impartial, it simply agrees to abide by the results 
natural seEection. If it interferes, it seeks to replace natural w 
artificial discrimination. In both cases it authorizes discriminatl 
which in their effect violate the doctrine of "equal rights, 
course, a reformer can always claim that any particular measu 
of reform proposes merely to restore to the people a " Square Deal 
but that is simply an easy and thoughtless way of concealii 
»ovel purposes under familiar formulas. Any genuine meaatt 
of economic or political reform will, of course, give certain in' 
viduals better opportunitiea than those they have been recen- 
enjoying, but it will reach this result only by depriving oth 
individuals of advantages which they have earned. 

Impartiality is the duty of the judge rather than the statesm. 
of the courts rather than the government. The state which p 
poses to draw a ring around the conflicting interests of its citizt 
and interfere only on behalf of a fair fight will be obliged to inte^^ 
fere constantly and will never accomplish its purpose. In econo 
Warfare, the fighting can never be fair for long, and it is the buai 
of the state to see that its own friends are victorious. It hol^, 
if you please, itself a hand in the game. The several players 
playing, not merely with one another, but with the political 
social bank. The security and perpetuity of the state, and 
the individual in so far as he is a social animal, depend u 
the victory of the national interest — as represented both in 
assurance of the natiotial pro^t and in the domination of 
tion'sMeuda. It is in the poslWoaol W&\ja.x^^^^fe' 




which does not pretend to play fair, but which, frankly prom 
gates ruies advantageous to itself. Considering the percentage 
b its favor and the length of its purse, it cannot possibly lose. It 
is not really gambling; and it does not propose to take any i^ 
necessary risks. Neither can a state, democratic or otherwise, 
which believes in its own purpose. While preserving at times 
appearance of impartiality eo that ita citizens may enjoy 
a while a sense of the reality of their private game, it must on 
tlie whole make the ruleis in its own interest. It must help those 
men to win who are most capable of using their winnings for the 
benefit of society, 

m 

eONSTRUCTIVB DIBCRIMINATION 

Aasuming, then, that a democracy cannot avoid the conatauf 
Msertion of national responsibility for the national welfare, an allJ 
important question remains as to the way in which and the purpos^ 
for which this interference should be exercised. Should it be 
ereised on behalf of indtvidtiaJ liberty? Should it be exercised o^ 
hehaK of social equality ? Is there any way in which it can 
exercised on behalf both of liberty aud equality ? 

Hamilton and the constitutional liberals asserted that the state 



mterfere exclusively on b^alf~ot individual hberty; but 
Hamilton was no democrat and was not outTimng~^e policy om 
democratic state. In point of fact democracies have never beel 
sati-sSed with a definition of democratic policy in terms of liberty. 
Not only have the particular friends of liberty usually been hostile 
to democracy, but democracies both in idea and behavior have 
frequently been hostile to liberty; and they have been justified in 
iistrustiug a political ri^gime organized wholly or even chiefly for 
t9 benefit. " La Libejtif , " says Mr. Emile Faguet, in the preface 
his "Politiques et Moralistes du Dix-Neuvidme Sifcle" — "La 
ibert6 s'oppose i I'Egalit^, car La Libert^ est aristocratique par 
ssence. La Liberty ne se donne jamais, ne s'octroie jamws; elle 
le conquiert. Or ne peuvent la conqu^rir que des groupea sacioji^ 
[ui ont su se donne ia coherence, I'organisatVon. elX?!. di?*^^X«v<a 
ft/ pur cons'quent, sont dea groupes anatocTftlt^Qjie^.' 
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act that Btates organized exclusively or largely for the beti' 
if liberty are essentially aristocratic explaiaa the hostile and su 
iciouH attitude of democracies towards such a principle of political 
ctioQ. 
Ottiy a comparatively email minority are capable at any 
me of exercising political, economic, and civil Uberties ia an. ab 
fficient, or thoroughly worthy manner; and a regime wrought 
or the benefit of such a minority would become at best a sta 
which economic, political, and social power would be vei 
nevenly distributed — a state like the Orleans Monarchy 
ance of the "Bourgeoisie" and the "Iiitellectuels." Such 
state might well give its citizens fairly good government, as did 
he Orleans Monarchy; but just in so far as the mass of the people 
ad any will of its own, it could not arouse vital popular inter 
■and support; and it could not contribute, except negatively, 
tefund of popular good sense and experience. The lack of bi 
popular support caused the death of the French liberal monareb; 
and no such regime can endure, save, as in England, by virtue 
somewhat abject popular acquiescence. As long as it does endure. 
oreover, it tends to undermine the virtue of its own beneficiariea. 
he favored minority, feeling as they do tolerably sure of their posi- 
iioHf can scarcely avoid a habit of making it somewhat too easy tor 
one another. The political, economic, and intellectual leaders 
begin to be selected without any sufficient test of their efficieacy. 
Borne sort of a test continues to be required^ but the standards 
which determine it drift into a condition of being narrow, arti- 
ficial, and lax. Political, intellectual, and social leadership, in order 
to preserve its vitality needs a feeling of effective responsibiU 
to a body of public opinion as wide, as varied, and as exacting 
that of the whole community. 

The desirable democratic object, implied in the traditto: 
emocratic demand for equahty, consists precisely in that o! 
itowing a share of the responsibility and the benefits, derived tn 
olitical and economic association, upon the whole comlnuni 
emocracies have assumed and have been right in aj'suming t 
proper diffusion of effective responsibility and substantial bei 
'ts is the one means whereby a coTamMmV^ ft'aii be supplied 
tiJfimste and sufficient boud oi va\WTi.. Tae ^JcosncaEL 
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loeracyhas attempted to manufacture a Bufficient bond out of the 
[equalization of rights: but such a bond is, as we have seen, either 
rope of sand or a link of chains. A similar object must be 
' achieved in some other way ; and the ultimate success of democracy 
depends upon its achievement. 

The fundamental political and social problem of a democr 
may be summarized in the following terms. A democracy, 
every political and social group, is composed of individuals, aad 
must be organized for the benefit of its constituent members. 
But the individual haa no chance of effective personal power 
except by means of the secure exercise of certain personal rights. 
Sucli rights, then, must be secured and exercised; yet when they 
are exercised, their tendency is to divide the' community into 
divergent classes. Even if enjoyed with some equality in the 
begjixning, they do not continue to be equally enjoyed, but make 
towards discriminations advantageous to a minority. The state, 
as representing the common interest, is obliged to admit the 
bevitablLity of such classifications and divisions, and has itaelf 
DO alternative but to exercise a decisive preference on behalf of 
one side or the other. A weEI-governed etate will use ita power 
to promote edifjTng and desirable discriminations. But if dis- 
criminations tend to divide the community, and the Btate itself 
, cannot do more than select among the various possible cases of 
I discrimination those which it has some reason to prefer, how 
lis the solidarity of the community to be preserved ? And above 
fall, how is a democratic community^ which necessarily includes 
rerybody in its benefits and responsibilities, to be kept well 
lited? Such a community must retain an ultimate bond of 
ion which counteracts the divergent effect of the discriminations, 
^et which at the aame time ia not fundamentally hostile to in- 
li^ndual liberties. 

The clew to the best available solution of the problem is supplied 
)y a conwderation of the precise manner, in which the advantages 
ierived from the efficient exercise of liberties become inimica 
a wholesome social condition. The hostility depends, not upon 
the existence of such advantageous discriminations for a time, 
upon their persistence for loo long a tirae. N^e:xv,'a\'Octf; 
ra/ or artiSciai causes, thiCy ate if^topcxXY a^ecXe^,*^ 
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ribute at the time of their selection both to iadividual and 
lial efficiency, They have been earned, and it is both just 
ying that, in so far aa they have been earned, they sho 

e freely enjoyed. On the other hand, they ahouJd not, so far 
;possible, be allowed to outlast their own utility. They m 

ontinue to be earned. It is power and opportunity enjo 
without being earned which help to damage the individual — 
both the individuals who benefit and the individuals who coBi 
, eeut — ajid which tend to loosen the ultimate social bond, 
democracy, no less than a oionarchy or an aristocracy, m 
recognize political, econoiQiG, and Boclal discriminatioas, but 
must also mauage to withdraw its consent whenever these dis- 
crimijvatioas show any tendency to excessive enduraqce, 
essential wholeness of the community depends absolutely on 
ceaseless creation of a political, economic, and social aristoc: 
and their equally incessant replacement. 

Both in its organization and in its policy a democratic state 
consequently to seek two different but supplementary objects. I 
the function of such a state to represent the whole community 
and the whole commumty includes the individual as well as the 
mass, the many as well as the few. The individual is merd 
in the mass, unless he is enabled to exercise efficiently and inil^ 
pendently his own private and special purposes. He must not only 
be permitted, he must be encouraged to earn distinction; and the 
best Way in which he can be encouraged to earn distinction is to 
reward distinction both by abuiidant opportunity and cordial a 
preciation. Individual distinction, resulting from the effici 
performance of special work, is not only the foundation of all § 
uine individuality, but is usually of the utmost social value, 
so far as it is efficient, it has a tendency to be constructive, 
both inserts some member into the social edifice which forms fi 
the time being a desirable part of the whole structure, but it 
tends to establish a standard of achievement which may well fi 
a permanent contribution to social amelioration. It is useful 
the whole community, not because it is derived from pop 
Bources or conforms to popular standards, but because it 
formsthe and so helps to convert the community into a 
ifrmed whole. 
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THstinction, however, even when it ia earned, always haa 
dency to remain satisfied with its achievements, and to seek"'' 
definitely its own perpetuation. When such a course is pursued 
an efiicieat and distinguished individual, he is, of course, faithless 
the meaning and the source of his own individual power. In 
landoning and replacing him a democracy is not recreant to the 
apleof individual liberty. It is merely subjecting individual 
to conditions which promote and determine its continued 
fSciency. Such conditions never have been and never will be 
iposed for long by individuals or classes of mdtviduals upon them^ 
They must be imposed by the community, and nothing" 
MS than the whole community. The efficient exercise of indi- 
idtia! power is necessary to form a community and make it whole, 
utthe duty of keeping it whole rests with the community itself., 

I must consciously and resolutely preserve the social benefit, 
lerived from the achievements of its favorite sons; and the 
lost effective means thereto is that of den^-in^ to faynritiRm a i 

II k inds theoppor tun ity or bsrjf^m'iE ^^ mn^rf hnhit 
The specific means whereby this necessary and formative favorit- 
m can be prevented from becoming a mere habit vary radically^ 
imong the different fields of personal activity. In the field of in-fl 
illectuai work the conditions imposed upon the individual must 
Br the most part be the creation of public opinion; and in itay 
iroper place this aspect of the relation between individuality andfl 
emocracy will receive special consideration. In the present con- 
lection, however, the relation of individual liberty to democratic 
irganization and pohcy can be illustrated and explained most help- 
uily by a consideration of the binding and formative conditions of 
'jlitical and economic liberty. Democracies have always been 
hiefly preoccupied with the problems raised by the exercise of 
thlitica] and economic opportunities, because success in politics 

li buainess implies the control of a great deal of physical power 
Dd the consequent possession by the victors in a peculiar degree of 
ith the motive and the means to perpetuate their victory. 
The particular friends of freedom, such as Hamilton and the 
rench "doctrinaires," have always believed that both civil am 
Jitical liberty depended on the denial of popxAax ?iQNftxt\^:^S 
rd Umhution of the suffrage. 01 course^ u ^^'Oi.^icwi 
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cannot accept such a conclusion. He should doubtless adtnl 
the posaession of absolute Sovereign power is always liable to 
and if he is candid, he can hardly fail to add that democratic tsi 
ism is subject to the sam« weakness as aristocratic or royal fa 
ism. It tends, that is, to make individuals seek distinction 
high individual efficiency, but by compromises in the inte: 
useful popularity. It would be vain to deny the gravity 
danger or the extent to which, in the best of democraci 
seekers after all Idnds of distinction have been hypnotized 
express desire for popularity. But American statesmen 
not always been obliged to choose between Hamilton's unp 
integrity and Henry Clay's unprincipled bidding for popular fi 
The greatest American political leaders have been popular wii 
any personal capitulation; and their success is indicative of 
is theoretically the most wholesome relation between indi 
political liberty and a democratic distribution of effective p 
power. The highest and most profitable individual politic 
tinction is that which is won from a large field and from a 
people. Political, even more than other kinds of distini 
Bhould not be the fruit of a limited area of selection. It m' 
open to everybody J and it must be acceptable to the com; 
as a whole. In factj the concession of substantially equal po _ 
rights is an absolute condition of any fundamental political I 
(Grave aa are the dangers which a democratic political systei 
'curSj still graver ones are incurred^by a rigidly limited elector 
jHanization, A community, bo organized, betrays a fundam 
^wck of confidence jn the mutual loyalty and good faith < 
members, and such a community can remain well united 
at the cost of a mixture of patronage and servility. 

The liniiEatiofl of the_su£Erage-to--bhose-wliq^are indirid 
capable of making the best use of it has the appearanre of- 
reasonable; and it has madeHrilrong appeal to those statesmei 
thinkers who believed in the political leadership of intelligen| 
educated men. Nether can jt be denied^t^hatajjgi^Iy^es-bjl 
suffrage migM wbII mAkp^ in, f haJ^bf^gJMiingJnr ^fl H lt^i , niqt^ af jv a 
ciency and good government. But ijijnuat neyerjitiforgotte 
g SfE/'^fj sugfQjjBLCQBftceaultimaie Bolitical responsibility, ng 
*ga number of peculiarly competent luivji^Msk^AiMV 
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smaller class; and in the long run a class is never to be truBtedl 

govern in the interest of the whole community. A democracy] 

ould encourage the political leadership of experienced, educated, 
ad well-trained men, but only on the express condition that their 
Dwer is delegated and is to be used, under severe penalties, for the 
eoefitof the people as a whole. A limited suffrage secures govera^^ 

fiiitat efficiency^ if at ails at the expense of the political educs 

ioD and training of the disfranchised class, and at the expense, alsa? 

if B permanent and radical popular political grievance. A sub- 

Butially universal suffrage merely places the ultimate political 
esponsibtlUy in the hands of those for whose benefit govermnents 
ire created; and its denial can be justified only on the ground that 
He whole community is incapable of exercising the responsibility. 
iiich cases unquestionably exist. They exist wherever the indi- 
iduals constituting a community, aa at present in the South, 
lie more divided by social or class ambitions and prejudices than 
bey are united by a tradition of common action and mutual 
lyaity. But wherever the whole people are capable of thinking, 
sling, and acting as if they constituted a whole, universal suffrage, 
^'en if it costs something in temporary efficiency, has a tendency 

be more salutary and more formative than a restricted suffrage. 

The substantially equal political rights enjoyed by the American 

leople for so many generations have not proved dangerous to the;— 

ivil liberties of the mdividual and, «j£Cept to a limited extent, notf 

his political liberty. Of course, the American democracy has " 
eea absolutely opposed to the delegation to individuals of official 

ili'dcal power, except under rigid conditions both as to scope 
nd duration; and the particular friends of liberty have always ' 
Utmed that such rigid conditions destroyed individual political 
idepeadence and freedom. Hamilton, for instance, was insistent 
pen the necessity of an upper house consisting of hfe-members. 
'lo would not be dependent on popular favor for their retention of 
ffice. But such proposals have no chance of prevailing in a sensible 
Miiocracy. A democracy is justiSed in refusing to bestow per- 
Laneut political power upon individuals, because such permanent 
mure of office relaxes oftener than it stimulates the eflficien.cY 

the favored individual, aad makes him attacb. exceaaxHfe v"kv"^o^- 
'e Jadepeadtmce. The official Veadere oi a. ^^taotT^s 
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• able them to act and think independently; but independence ii 
really valuable only when the officeholder has won it from his owi 
.owers. ..Under any other conditions it is not only peculiarlj 
e to abuse, but it deprives the whole people of that ultimate 
responsibility for their own welfare, without which democracy ii 
meaningless. A democracy is or should be constantly delegating an 
effective share in this reapousibility to its official leaders, but only 
on condition that the power and responsibility delegated is partial 

iiand is periodically resumed. M 

The only Americans who hold important official iMsitions fl 
life are the judges of the Federal courts. Radical democrats 
have always protested against this exception, which, neverthelflB 
can be permitted without any infringement of democratic principHI 
The peculiar position of the Federal judge is symptomatic of the 
peculiar importance in the American system of the Federal Consti- 
tution, A senator would be less hkely to be an efficient and public- 
spirited legielator, in case he were not obliged at regular intervals 
to prove title to his distinction. A justice of the Supreme Court| 
on the other hand, can the better perform his special task, provided 
he has a firm and permanent hold upon his office. He cannot, to 
be sure, entirely escape responsibility to public opinion, but hie 
primary duty is to expound the Constitution as he understands.it; 
and it is a duty which demands the utmost personal independence 
The fault with the American system in this respect consists not it 

I the independence of the Federal Judiciary, but in the practica 
immutability of the Constitution, tf the instrument which tin 
.Supreme Court expounds could be altered whenever a auflBcientlj 
arge body of public opinion has demanded a change for a suffi 
ciently long time, the American democracy would have mu 
more to gain than to fear from the independence of the Fe 
judiciary. 

Ik The interest of individual liberty in relation to the org 
tion of democracy demands simply that the individual officehc 
should possess an amount of power and mdependence adequat 
the efficient performance of his work. The work of a 
be Supreme Court demands a powex that is absolute 
tpeoiaJ work, and it demands lecfemcaWii cratQi.^\s^fi mfe 
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executive should, as a rule, serve for a longer term, and hold 

jaition of greater independence than a legislator, because hti 

rk of enforcing the laws and attending to the business details o 

.'emment demands continuity, complete responsibility within 

. own sphere, and the necessity occasionally of braving adverse 

ents of public opinion. The term of service and the technical 

pendence of a legislator might well be more restricted than 

It of an executive; but even a legislator should be granted as 

Huch power and independence aa he may need for the official 

erformance of his pubhc duty. The American democracy has 

liovra its enmity to individual political liberty, not because it has 

quired its pohtical favorites constantly to eeek reelection, bui 

iuse it has since ISOO tended to refuse to its favorites during 

official term as much power and independence as is needed 

' administrative, legislative, and judicial efficiency. It haa been 

qIous of the power it delegated, and has tried to take away with 

! hand what it gave with the other. 

Taking American political traditions, ideals, institutions, an 
letices as a whole, there is no reason to believe that the American 
locracy cannot and will not combine sufficient opportunities— 
or individual political distinction with an effective ultimabefl 
upular pohtical responaibility. The manner in which the combi- 
Btion has been made hitherto is far from BawlesSj and the Amert 
democracy has much to learn before it reaches an organizatio 
icquate to its own proper purposes, It must learn, above al 
hot the state, and the individuals who are temporarily responsibli 
or the action of the state, must be granted all the power necessa 

rcdoem that responsibility. Individual opportunity and social 

Welfare both depend upon the learning of this lesson; and while it 

sstill very far from being learned, the obstacles in the way are not 

a disheartening nature. 

With the economic liberty of the individual the case is differen 
The Federalists refrained from protecting individual politic 
jhts by incorporating in the Constitution any limitation of the 
Frflge; but they sought to protect the property rights of the 
lidividnal by the most absolute constitutional guarantees. More- 
American practice has allowed the indivMviaX a, ^ai Xas'saa 
ynomJc liberty than is required Vi^ ftie Cov»a'C\\.\i.'0 
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and this liberty was grant€d in the eiqiectation that 
benefit, not the individua] as such, but the great maaa of t| 
American people. It has undoubtedly benefited the great 
of the American people; but it has been of far more benefit 
comparativciy few individuals. Americans are just beginniag| 
leam that the great freedom which the individual property-o^ 
has enjoyed is having the inevitable result of all unrestrained Gi\ 
else of freedom. It baa tended to create a powerful but Uraif 
class whose chief object it is to hold and to increase the poi 
which tbey have gained; and this unexpected result has pr 
sented thi* American democracy with the most difficult and radics 
of its problems. Is it to the interest of the American people 
democracy to permit the increase or the perpetuation of 
power gained by this aristocracy of money ? 
A candid consideration of the foregoing question, will, I believe, 
~r result in a negative answer. A democracy has as much interest 
I in regulating for its own benefit the distribution of economic paw^ 
as it has the distribution of political power, and the eonsequec 
of ignoring this interest would be as fatal in one case as in the ott 
In both instances regulation in the democratic interest is as h 
possible from meaning the annihilation of individual liberty; but 
in both instancee individual liberty should be subjected to cooili- 
tions which will continue to keep it efficient and generally servi*; 
able. Individual economic power is not any more dangerous ' 
individual political power — provided it is not held too absolut 
and for too long a time. But in both cases the interest 

tnuiuty-aa a whole should be dominant; and tbe interest ol 
whole commUQ-ity demands a considerable concentration of 
nomic power and responsibility, but only for the ultimate pur 
of its more efficient exercise and the better distribution of its fr 
That certain existing American fortunes have in their mat 
been of the utmost benefit to the whole economic organism is to j 
mind unquestionably the fact. Men like Mr. J. Pierpont Morj 
Mr. Andrew Carnegiej Mr. James J, Hill, and Mr. Edward Ha 
man have in the course of their business careers contributed « 
mously to American economic efficiency. They have been 01 
p^d for their services, but that is irrelevant to the question. 
medlMely uuder consideration. It'iB ftM'ffiicACQ,\.\Jc.a.^^tft\r econoj 
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has been just as much earned by substantial service as was 

political power of a man like Andrew Jackson ; and if our coun- 

? ia to continue its properous economic career, it must retain an 

pELormc organization which will offer to men of this stamp the 

Iportunity and the inducement to earn distinction. The rul« [i 

Wch has already been applied to the case of political powea 

■lies, alsOj to economic power. Individuals should enjoy as mucB 

redom from re^traiot, as much opportumty, and as much respon-i 

bility as is necessary for the efficient performance of their work.] 

pnions will differ aa to the extent of this desirable independence 

Sd its associated responsibility- The American millionaire and 

gaupportera claim, of course, that any diminution of opportunity 

H independence would be fatal. To dispute this inference, how- 

m, does not involve the abandomnent of the rule itself. A dem- 

atic economic system, even more than a democratic political 

tern, must delegate a large share of responsibility and power 

the individual^ but under conditions, if possible, which will 

iy make for individual efficiency and distinction. 

"he grievance which a democrat may feel towards the ejdsting 

uomic system is that it makes onjy partially for genuine indi- 

lal economic efficiency and distiaction. The poHtical power 

lyed by an individual American rarely endures long enough to 

rive its own utility. But ecoaomic power can in some measure 

jast be detached from its creator. Let it be admitted that the 

I who accumulates 850,000,000 in part earns it, but how about 

jnan who inherits it? The iaheritor of sucli a fortune, like the 

eritor of a ducal title, has an opportunity thrust upon him. He 

Ceeds to a colossal economic privilege which he has not earned 

for which he may be wholly incompetent. He rarely inherita 

Pi the money the individual ability possessed by its maker, 

he does inherit a "money power" wholly independent of his 

qualifications or deserts. By virtue of that power alone he is ' 

, position in some measure to exploit his Eellow-countryraen. 

D though a man of very inferior intellectual and moral caliber, 

( able vastly to increase his fortune through the information and 

ortunity which that fortune bestows upon, bm, ani Wi*Ofts«^i 

ung any indiwdua/ contribution totheecoiioimcOT%a..mxa.'wci:^'^ 

■ounfry. His power brings with it no petSQTia.\ ii^V^'H ^"^ ^ 
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cieney ; and for the whole mateHal and meaning of his Ufe he ' 
cornea as much dependent upon his millions as a noblemim u[ 
his title. The money which was a source of distiDction to 
creator becomes in the course of time a source of individual 
moraiiaatioti to its inheritor. His life is organized for the purpo 
of Bpecding a lai"ger income than any private individual can rea 
need; and his intellectual point of view ia bounded by his na 
esperieuce and his class intereBts. 

No doubt the institution of private property, necessitating, i 
does, the transmlBsion to one person of the possessions and earait 
of another, always involves the inheritance of unearned power ; 
opportunity. But the point is that in the case of very large f^ 
tunes the inherited power goes far beyond any legitimate indi^ 
ual needs, and in the course of time can hardly fail to corrupt] 
poafleasorB- The creator of a large fortune may well be its 
but it3 inheritor will, except in the case of exceptionally able ir 
viduale, become its victim, wid most assuredly the evil 
effects are as bad as the evil individual effects. The political I 
which a democracy seeks to create depends for its higher value up 
an effective social bond, Gross in^^qualities in wealth, who 
divorced from economic efficiency on the part of the rich, as i 
tively loosen the social bond as do gross inequalities of pohtij 
and social standing- A wholesome social condition in a democra 
does not imply uniformity of wealth any more than it implie 
uniformity of abihty and purpose, but it does imply the associat 
of great individual economic distinction with responsibility 
efficiency. It dxjes irogiy.thatficonamicjeaders, nti^ss than poI 

f^Ht-i1>n«i^»p-fthn^llld^ji < w> nnn.-lifj|ipa impjig>n j^ipoTi theftr-Which.] 

fnrnn thipm .tg ^recogniz e^th g respo n sibilities attacEecr^ BO rail 
Mutual association and conHdence between thiTIeii 



power. 

"aHd~fott»wera is as much a part of democratic economic organi. 
tioo aa it is of democratic p glitrind u i'jtauIi^'Uilwn' ^tad rHrtfae lO 
run the inheritance of va st fortunes de stroys any auch relaU; 
TheyT>reed class en 



on one sidej and class conT 
and the community is either divided irremediably by difFerence 
mterest and outlook, or united, if at all, by Bnobbish servility. 
J/ tie integrity of a democracy \sm\\iTed\jY tte perpetuatioaj 
we^raed economic distinctionB. it \b b^&o mvii^^'^^ esSxiaoa,^ 
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rty, whether deserved or not. A democracy which attempted 

equalize wealth would incur the same diaastrous fate as ^ i 
anocracy which attempted to equalize political power; but afl 
emocmcy can no more be indifferent to the distribution of wealth 
lan it can to the distribution of the suffrage. In a wholesome 
emocracy every male adult should participate in the ultimat 
Dlitical reaponaibihty, partly because of the political danger 
ifusing participation to the people, and partly because of the 
Jvantagea to be derived from the political union of the whole 
Eople. So a wholesome democracy should seek to guarantee to\ 
rejy male adult a certain minimum of economic power and respon-/ 
bility. No doubt it is much easirr-tn ewn ferthe'STrfFrage on the/ 
Bopic than it is to make poverty a negligible social'factor; bui 
e diiEcuIty of the task does not make it the [ess necessary. It 
anda to reason that in the long run the people who possess the 
litical power will want a substantial share of the economic 
iuts. A prudent democracy should anticipate this demand, 
ot only does any considerable amount of grinding poverty con- 
itute a grave social danger in 3 democratic state, but so, in general, 
les a widespread condition of partial economic privation. The 
:liv(dual9 constituting & democracy lack the first essential of 
dividual freedom when they cannot escape from & conditioo of 
unomic dependRnce. 

The American democracy baa confidently believed in the fatal 
isperity enjoyed by the people under the American system, la 
E confidence of that belief it has promised to Americana a sqb- 
intial satisfaction of their economic needs; and it has made that 
omise an essential part of the American national idea. The prom- 
I has been measurably fulfilled hitherto, because the prodi- ■ 
■us natural resources of a new continent were thrown open to ■ 
j'body with the energy to appropriate them. But those natural 
urces have now in large measure passed into the possession of 
lividuals, and American, statesmen can no longer coimt upoa 
m to satisfy the popular hunger for economic independence. An 
pr larger proportion of the total population of the country is 
.tag to industrial occupations, and an industrial eyetem brings 
Ii it much more definite social and economic- c\'as%i^, «o.&. 
of the earlier social homogeneity. 1C\ie \jotL\«"Ki:^t' 
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vage^amer U ao longer satisfied witb the ecooomic resulUJ 

» being merely an Amoric&n citizen. His imiou is usually of 
obvioiut use to him than the state, and he i& tending to make { 

all'.-KidUce to his union paramouot to his alle^ance to the sta 

Tills i» only one of many illustrations that the traditional Amerii 
-~a;uXeBi has broken down. The American state can regain the _ 
I adhesion of the economically less independent class only by posit 
I aervice. What the wage-earner needa, and what it is to the int 
"■est of a democratic state he should obtain, is a constantly hi( 

standard of living. The state can help him to conquer a hi; 

standard of Uving without doing any necessary injury to bia 

ploycrs and with a positive benefit to general economic and sofi 
Itfficiency. If it is to earn the loyalty of the wage-earners, it 

recognize the legitimacy of his demand, and make the eat 

tion of it an essential part of its public policy. 

I The j\jnerican state is dedicated to such a duty, not only hyl 
democratic purpose, but by its national tradition. So far as 
fformer is concerned, it is absurd and fatal to ask a popular major 
to respect the rights of a minority, whra those rights are int 
. preted so as seriously to hamperj if not to forbid, the majority fr 
I obtaining the essentia! condition of individual freedom and det 
' opment — viz, the highest possible standard of living. But 
absurdity becomes really critical and dangerous, in view of 
fact that the American people, particularly those of alien birth and 
descent, have been explicitly promised economic freedom and 
prosperity. The promise was made on the strength of what was 
believed to be an inexhaustible store of natural opportiinitiea; 
and it will have to be kept even when those natural resources are 
no longer to be had for the asking. It is entirely possible, of 
course, that the promise can never be kept, — that its redemp- 
tion will prove to be beyond the patience, the power, and the 
wisdom of the American people and their leaders; but if it is not 
[kept, the American commonwealth will no longer continue io 
36 a democracy^ 
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IV 

THE BRIOGB BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALITY 

fe are now prepared, I hope^ to venture upon a more fruitful 
nition of democracy. The popular definitions err in describing 
1 terms of its machinery or of some partial political or economic 
ect. Democracy does not mean merely government by the 
»ple, or majority rule, or universal suffrage. All of these poUti- 
forms Or devices are' a part of its necessary organiaajtion; but 
e chief advantage such methods of organization have is their 
ency to promote some salutary and formative purpose. The 
y formative purpose is not exclusivejj^ matter of individual 
^ugh it must give individual liberty abundant scope, 
ia itj Ljnatler of equa l rights alo ne^lthoupb it must al- 
9 cherish the social bond which that principle represents, 
salutary and formative i^tjimoic fatic purpose consists in using 



gmocratic orga nization for the joint be nefit of individual di s- 
itioD .gad soci ai imprg vement . 



'o define t£e really democratic organiaatton as one which makes 
ressly and intpiitmnfl.l|y Fnr fnriivirlir^l dJstiactio n and social 
iroveruentjs nothing more than a ftanslation of the statement 
t flucir Ml organization should make expressly and iufeenEionally 
thewel fare of t he whole^people. The wiiole people will always 
iist ofTndividuaTs, constituting small classes, who demand 
tal opportunities, and the mass of the population who demand 
their improvement more generalized opportunities. At any 
ticular time or in any particular case, the improvement of the 
kUer classes may conflict with that of the larger class, but the 
iflict becomes permanent and irreconcilable only when it ia 
nsified by the lack of a really binding and edifying public policy, 
by the consequent stimulation of class and factional prejudices 
purposes. A policy, intelligently informed by the desire 
alntain a joint process of individual and social amelioration, 
id be able to keep a democracy sound an.d w\lo\e\iQ'Oti\■o,%fe«-'Cv- 
t and in idea. Such a democracy wou\d noV \ie ^'i^^'i'a-^' 
to liberty or to eq u^Iity in their abstract fticpTe&s\o^'a,'Vw-^; 
uallty, in so fur aa they made for ■h\imaa\5^QVVw^iJ 
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B^fuei «i9» ta th« introduction to his " PoUtiques et Mi 
r>u-X««nteB>SUcle." from which I have alreatiy qui 
aiiM amt tione euotradtct-oires ct exclusives 
tifcffliilMliiWIlBe coacitierait. La Fratemit 
la Libert^ et rEgalit*^, mais elle les 
M raobv." Theutwo stibijixdiiiaia princi; 
tte tulividual and the other the 
.«A ^ Iftv mlMnfiaaUoa to the principle of h 
■ ia the kng nm mutually hclpfuh 

of the democratic purpose ia the 
■ to an essential superiority to c 
Democrats have always tendi 
for tiwar methods and purposes, 
■A k> b« eonsklered merely as a piece of poll 
-tftial po&ticml idea, the claim has no vali 
. Iw based upon the fact that «.domoci acv !i 
ttiun mU> poetical and special tenuB of an aut 
Aoral idea; aud^ provTdcd ademoe 
t4Mfts$ to iitateTtSTtrganization and policy conti 
-:*-*5tv i>£ individuaiity and a higher level of assi 
-tfitaia Urnits claim the allegiance of 

. .iiM^T^i dofiuitton may seem to be both vague and < 
-'- ii nooe the [ess brings mth it practical cc 
tianauBt importance. The subordination of 
i^-m'-h^nu-y bo its purpose, and the corapreher 
he iiiKhvr interests both of the individual] 
(•- of uuuny partial and erroneous idl 
-...^[■ructire programme and an efficient 
iieot by t3» people, which seeks an on 
to the indindual and to socn 
- .r^oosihle wad difficult as you plei 
r; which demands the adoption of ceH 
^' -vowr it is a task which i 
- Li'/^t (.tinseiously to &ch^ 
; i '. f Of individual and sg 

low, \\, 
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ras to be £L happy accident. The organization and policy 
democracy should leave the individual and society to seek their 
, amelioration. The democratic state should never discriminate 
favor of anj'thing or anybody. It should only dispriiniuate 
inst all sorts of privilege. Under the proposed definition, oi 
le other hand, popular government is to make itself expressly] 
id permanently responsible for the amelioration of the individual| 
id society; and a necessary consequence of this responsibility 
I "an adequate organization and a reconstructive policy. 
The majority of good Americans will doubtless consider that the 
constructive policy, already indicated, is flagr" "t>jtj ennj^^iJ^^iMj- 
in its methods and its objects; and if any critic likes to fasten 
ie stigmaof socialism upon the foregoing conception of democracy, 
am not concerned with dodging the odium of the word. The 
roposed definition of democracy is sociaUstic, if it is socialistic 
eonsider democracy inseparable from a candid, patient, and 
irageous attempt to advance the social problem towards 
satisfactory solution. It is also sociahstic in case socialism 
lot be divorced from the use, wherever necessary, of the politl- 
organizatioD in all its forms to realize the proposed democratic 
purpose. On the other hand, there are some doctrines frequently^ 
jciated with socialismj to which the proposed conception on 
flemocracy is wholly inimical; and it should be characterizeaX 
at so much socialistic, as unscrupulously and loyally nationalistic. J 
A democracy dedicated to individual and social betterment i^ 
lecessarily individualist as well as socialist. It has little interest 
the mere multiplication of average individualsj except in bo fflfl 
'aa such multiplication is necessary to economic and politick 

I efficiency; but it has the deepest interest in the development of^i 
& higher quality of individual aelf-expression. There are two ' 
indispensable economic conditions of qualitative individual self- I 
expression. One is the preservation of the institution of private 
property in some form, and the other is the radical transformation 
of its existing nature and influence. A democracy certainly can- 
not fulfill its mission without the eventual assumption by the state 
flf many functions now performed by individuals, and without he- 
comfn^ pxpressiy responsibie for an Improved d\a\r\^iM^JVBi^l^taBai''^ 
,^ii£ if any attempt m made to accomplish these t? 
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means, it will most assuredly prove to be a failure. An improve- 
ment in the distribution of wealth or in economic efficiency which 
camiot be accompiiglied by purchase oa the part of the state or 
by a legitimate use of the power of taxation, must be left to tb 
action of time, assisted, of course, by such arrangements as arai 
immediately practical. But the amount of actual good to tbe 
individual and society which can be effected at any one time by 
an aiteratioD in the distribution of wealth is extremely small; 
the same statement is true of any proposed state action in the i| 
terest of the democratic purpose. Consequently, while respoB 
ble state action is an essential condition of any steady approad 
to the democratic consummation, suoh action will be wboE 
vain unless accompanied by a larger measure of spontancoij 
individual amelioration. In fact, one of the strongest argnraenti 
on behalf of a higher and larger conception of state reaponsibilitiij 
in a democracy is that the candid, courageous, patient, and 
telligent attempt to redeem those reBponsibilities provides one 
the highest types of individuality — viz. the public-spirited ml 
■with ft personal opportunity and a task which should be eno 
moualy stimulating and edifying. 

The great weakness of the most popular form of socialism co 
sists, however, in its mixture of a revolutionary purpose with 
international scope. It seeks the abolition of national distinctic 
by revolutionary revolts of the wage-earner against the capitalis 
and in so far as it proposes to undermine the principle of natioD 
cohesion and to substitute for it an international organization 
& single class, it is headed absolutely in the wrong directio 
Revolutions may at times be necessary and on the whole belpfil 
but not in case there is any other practicable method of remoiit 
grave obstacles to human, amelioration; and in any event thfl 
tendency is socially disintegrating. The destruction or the wcakti 
ing of nationalities for the ostensible benefit of an inlematioi] 
socialism would in truth gravely imperil the bond upon wl 
actual human association is based. The peoples who have 
herited any share in Christian civiUzatipn are effectively unit 
K&/i?j?y by national habits, tr?ic\iXioTia, b-iiA purposes; and pcrhB 
Siemost effective way of brm^iii^ sftiOu\. u-a XiT^VniCT^iAit ?«ra« 
purpose among them would "be t\i.e &4o^\aQ'Q.'^'3 ^"^^ '^'^ss. ^^ 
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3€r5 of the programme of international socialism. It is not 
much to say that no permanent good can, under existing coa- 
litions, come to the individual and society except through thei 
preservation and the development of the existing system of na-i 
ionalized states. ^ 

Radical and enthusiastic democrats have usually failed to attach 
icient importance to the ties whereby civilized men are at the 
present time actually united. Inasmuch as national traditions 
ire usually associated with ait sorts of political, economic, and 
jcial privileges and abusesj they have sought to identify the 
igher social relation with the destruction of the national tradi- 
ion and the substitution of an ideal bond. In so doing they are 
ammitting a disastrous error; and democracy will never become 
tally constructive until this error is recognized and democ- 
:y abandons its former alliance with revolution. The higher 
luman relation must be brought about chiefly by the improve- 
ment and the intensification of existing human relations. The 
Jy possible foundation for a better social structure is the existing 
jcial order, of which the contemporaiy system of nationaUzed 
ites forms the foundation. 

Loyalty to the existing system of nationalized states does not 
ecessarily mean loyalty to an existing government merely b^ 
cause it exists. There have been, and still are, governments whoe^ 
lin is a necessary condition of popular Uberation; and revolution 
doubtless still has a subordinate part to play in the process of 
bbuman ameUoration. The loyalty which a citizen owes to a 
■government is dependent upon the extent to which the govern- 
ment is representative of national traditions and is organized in 
the interest of valid national purposes. National traditions and 
.purposes always contain a large infusion of dubious ingredients; 
kibut loyalty to them does not necessarily mean the uncritical and 
pimprotesting acceptance of the national limitations and abuses. 
NationaHty is a political and social ideal as well as the great con- 
temporary political fact. Loyalty to the national interest implies 
devotion to a progressive principle. It demands, to ha iaix*., 
, that the progrpsnive principie be realized vaWiQVi\, awg nS""" '-^ 
jLf fundsweata! national ties. It demands \.\i8A= ati.-^ ■ J 
mtian taken /or the benefit of the progTe^awe i>nT\cv'^^H 
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provH by the official natiotial organization. But it al&o set 
^&a a ferment quite as much as a boDii. It bids the loyal natic 
Bj servants to fashion their fellow-countrymen into more of a oatij 
~ and thp attempt to perform this bidding constitutes a very 
ful and wholesome source of political development. It 
stitutos, indeed, a source of politicaJ development which is] 
j decisive importance for a satisfactory theory of political and soij 
J progress, because a people which becomes more of a nation 
Ka tendency to become for that very reason more of a democrs 
■ The assertion that a people which becomes more of a nat 
■^ becomes for that very reason more of a democracy, is, I am av 
■ a hazardoiis assertion, which eaji be justified, if at all, only) 
'a, considerable expense. As a matter of fact, the two folios 
^-chapters will be devoted chiefly to this labor of justification. 
,the first of these chapters 1 shall give a partly historical and pj 
critical account of the national principle in its relation to 

— poocracy; and in the second I shall apply the results, so achiei 
Hto the American national principle in its relation to the Amerid 

.democratic idea. But before starting this complicated task, a I 
rords must be premised as to the reasons which make the attec 
ifell worth the trouble. 

|If a people, in bn^comtng more of a nation, become for that 
won more of a deroocracy, the reaUsatioti of the democrd 

purpose is not rendered any easier, but democracy is provided 

ta simpUfied, a consistent, and a practicable programme- An 
ance is established thereby between the two dominant political 
social forces in modern life. The suspicion with which aggres 

I advocates of the national principle have sometimes regarded de^ 
mocracy would be shown to have only a conditional justification; 
and the suspicion with which many ardent democrats have re- 
garded aggressive nationalism would be similarly disarmed. A 

- democrat, so far as the statement is true, could trust the fate <rf 
P his cause in each particular state to the friends of national progress. 

Democracy would not need for its consummation the ruin of tbe 
traditional political fabrics; but so far as those political bodies 
were informed by genuinely national ideas aiad aavitatlons, it 
cou/d swa.it confidently the prot;es.s oi iiaUQu?^ Ae-^Ao^TwtTA,. 'Hs 
^t, the first duty of a good democrat wo\ii4 \>& \\vat qS. t^vA^ 
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his country loyal patriotic sen'ice. Democrats would abandon 
task of making over the world to suit th{?ir own purposes, unt, 
ly had come to a better understanding with their own country- 
One's democracy, that is, would begin at home and it would 
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the most part stay at home; send the cause of national well-_ 
ig would derive invaluable assistance from the loyal coopers 
>n qf good democrats. 
A great many obvious objections will, of course^ be immediatel] 

against any such explanation of the relation betwt 
Bioocraey and nationality; and I am well aware that these" 
bijections demand the most serious consideration. A generation 
;two ago the European democrat was often by way of being an 
Jent nationalist; and a construeti^'e relation between the two 
iciples was accepted by many European political reformers^ 
ie events of the last fifty years have, however, done much to seveS 
,e alltUice, and to make European patriots suspicious of dettioe- 
y, and European democrats suspicious of patriotism. T(^ 
,t extent these suspicions are justified, I shall dl&cuss in thfl 
chapter; but that discussioa will be undertaken almost' 
Sclusively for obtaining, if possibiej some light upon our domestio^ 
tuation. The formula of a constructive relation between thS 
"natioQal and democratic prinriples has certain importance for 
European peoples, and particularly for J'renchmen: but, if truej 
is of a far superior importance to Americans. It aupplies 
structive form for the progressive solution of their pohtici 
id social problems; and "while it imposes on them responsibihti 
ich they have sought to evade, it also offers compensatio 
jie advantage of which they have scarcdy expected. 
Ameiricaos have always been both patriotic and democratic, 
at as they have always been friendly both to liberty and equality, 
Jut in neither case have they brought the two ideas or aspirations 
into mutually helpful relations. As democrats they have oftei^ 
regarded nationalism with distrust; and have consequently deS 
prived their patriotism of any sufficient substance and organization. 
As nationalists they have frequently regarded essential aspects of 
democracy with a wholly imnecessary and eTabatTsiEsai?, sae^v;\'3ft., 
Jiave been after a fashion HjimiHonmrv, ai^A i 
'^oiv of a, fasbioa; but they have never xtto-^er 
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iiiitiiU (lisagreernent between HamiUoti and Jefferson. If there y 
any truth in the idea of a constructive relation between democracy 
Bud nationality this disagreement must be healed. They mnstj 
accept both principles loyally and unreservedly; and by suchj 
acceptance their "noble national theory" will obtain a whoilyl 
'unaceuatomed energy and integrity. The alliance between the 
two principles will not leave either of them intact; but at will 
necessarily do more barm to the Jeffersonian group of political,! 
idea^ than it will to the Hamiltonian. The latter's nationalisia 

an be adapted to democracy without an essential injurj' to itself, 
Jbut the former's democracy cannot be nationalized without be-f 
ing transformed. The manner of its transformation has already j 
been discussed in detail. It mu.'it cease to be a democracy ofS 
indiscriminate individualism, and become one of selected mdivid-l 
uala who are obliged constantly to justify their selection; and its 
members must be united not by a sense of joint irresponaibilitj', 
but by a sense of joint responsibility for the success of their political 
and social ideal. They must become, that is, a democracy de- 
voted to the welfare of the whole people by means of a conscioua 
labor of individual and aodal improvement; and that is precisely 
^e sort of democracy which demands for its realization the ad., 

if the Hamiltoman nationalistic Drgamzatioo and principle. 



CHAPTER VIII 
I 

NATIONALIIT AMD DEMOCRACY; NATIONAL ORIGIKa 

"HATEVEE the contemporary or the logical relation be 

tween nationality and democracy as ideas and as political ' 

^rces, they were in their origin wholly independent one of the other. 

le Greek city states supphed the first examples of democracy; 

jt their democracy brought with it no specifically national char- 

Bteriatics. In fact, the political condition and ideal impMed by 

fce word nation did not exist in the ancient world. The actual 

Blorical process, which culminated in the formation of the mod- 

. national state, began some time in the Middle Ages — a period 

which democracy was almost an incredible form of political 

jciation. Some of the mediaeval communes were not without 

■ac^ of democracy; but modern nations do not derive from those^ 

■bulent little states. They derive from the larger political divi-^ 

ons into which Europe drifted during the Dark Ages; and they 

ive grown with the gradually prospering attempt to bestow on 

He government of these European countries the qualities of effi- 

sncy and responsibility. 

A complete justification of the foregoing statements woul 
juire a critical account of the political development of Weste^ 
Europe since 400 B.C. ; but within the necessary limits of the present 
^scussion, we shall have to be satisfied with the barest sununary 
K the way in which the modern national states originated, and 
^f the relation to democracy which has gradually resulted from 
their own proper development, A great deal of misunderstanding 
exists as to the fundamental nature of a national as compared to 
a city or to an imperial state, because the meaning of the national 
lea has been ohscured by the controversies wkic\i\\.aToffiAax^\^a55^:^ 
has involved. It has been identified botii ViXJo- a^( 
* racial politica] pmaciplej whereaa ila xevoVi 
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racial asBociatione are essentially occasional and accidental. 
modern national state is at bottom the most intelligent and 
Euccessful attempt which has yet been made to create a com- 
paratively stable, efficient, and responsible type of political' as- 

'Ciation. 

The primary-Jibjects c aught ii L4ig litica l_aggaciatifl]X-are internal 

rder, security from foreign attack^ th e authoritative and just 

djtistment of tlamestic dilTer encea ancf grievances, and a certain 
fcpportunity for individual ^evelopment; a nd these several object* 
are really reducible to two, because internal order cannot be p^^ 
served among a vigorous people, in case no sufficient opportunity 
s provided for individual development or for the adjustment of 
differences and grievances. In order that a state may be relatively 
Becure from foreign attack, it must posseaa a certain conBidcrahie 
area, population, and military efficiency. The fundamental 
weakness of the commune or city state has alwfiys been its in- 
ability to protect itself from the aggressions of larger or moi* 
warlike neighbors, and its correlative inability to settle its own 
domestic difEereucea without foreign interference. On the other 
hand, when a state became sufficiently large and well organized ta 
feel safe against alien aggression, it inevitably became the aggres- 
Bor itself; and it ine\'itably carried the conquest of its neighbors 
just as far as it was able. But domestic security, which ia reached 
by constant foreign aggression, results inevitably in a huge un- 
wieldy form of imperial political organization which is obliged iiy 
the logic of its situation to seek universal dominion. The Romans 
made the great attempt to establish a dominion of this kind; and 
while their Empire could not endure, because their military organi- 
zation destroyed in the end the very foundation of internal order, 
they bequeathed to civilization a political ideal and a legal codit 
of inestimable subsequent value. 

As long as men were obliged to choose between a communaJ W 
an imperial type of political organization, — which was equivalent 
merely to a choice between anarchy and despotism, — the problem 
if combining internal order with external security seemed insoJuhle- 
^ej^ needed & form of as&oc.\a^A(iTl fttroTi^ c&qm^ \ki def^^ud th&r 
rontiers, but not siiflBciently BA.TCiYig,\.Q aX^.MV^>aw■?«v^^i^iM^'«^■' 

ch&ncG of continued aucccBs-, a,'&4sat\i.s.fe\'a.'y&*:o>i^ 
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toless its unity and integrity had some moral basis, and unl 
he aggreasions of exceptionaUy efficient states were checked 

me effective inter-atate organization. The coexistence of such 
itates demanded in its turn tJie general acceptance of certad 
nmmon moral ties and standards among a group of neighboring 
eoples; and such a tie was furnished by the religious bond with 
irhich Catholic Christianity united the peoples of Western Euro 
— a bond whereby the disorder and anarchy of the early Midd 
Ages was converted into a veliicle of pohtical and social educatio: 
the members of the Christian body had much to fear from the 
ellow-Christians, but they also had much to gain. They shart 
nany interesting and vital subjects of consultation; and evi 

hen they fought, as they usually did, they were hkely to fight 

me purpose. But beyond their quarrels Catholic Christiai 

mprised one uruverse of discourse. They were somehow 
ponsible one to another; and their mutual ties and responsibihti 

ere most clearly demonstrated whenever a pecuharly unscrupi 
lus and insistent attempt was made to violate them. As ne 

d comparatively strong states began to emerge from the co: 
iision of the early Middle Ages, it was soon found that undc 
he new conditions states which were vigorous enough to establish 
aternal peace and to protect their frontiers were not vigoroua 

,ough to conquer their neighbors. Political efficiency was brought 

a much better reahzation of its necessary limits and reaponsi- 
lilitiea, because of the moral and intellectual education which t 
doption of Christianity had imposed upon the Weatem peopl 

One of the earhest examples of political efficiency in mediEev 
lurope was the England of Edward I, which had begun to exhibit 

irtain characteristics of a national state. Order waa more than 
isually well preserved. It was sheltered by the Channel from 
oreign attack. The interest both of the nobles and of the people 
lad been considered in its political organization. A fair balance 
ras maintained among the leading members of the pohtical body. 
that the English kings could invade France with united national 
rmies which easily defeated the incoherent Ta\iVi\e, lA Y-m.'^j^s 

dl serfs whereby they were opposed. '^eveTyQeXes'a^ Vws& "^ 
i]g£ishj after the mimner of other eEcieut ataX?.s, Vt\e^V» ^^'^'^ 
were wholly imabie to extmgu\a\i'Etexic\i'ctsv 
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las the Bimilar resistance of conquered peoples had so frequefit 
Itie^n extinguished in cla^ic times. The French people raUie 
[to A king who united them in their resistance to foreign domina- 
tion; and the ultimate effect of the prolonged English aggression 
[was merely the increasing national efficiency and the improving 
[political organization of the French people. ^ 

The English could not extinguish the resistance of the FreEcb 
[people, because their aggression aroused Ln Frenclunen lateEt 
power of effective association, Notwithstanding the prevalenw 
of a factious tDJaoHty, and the lack of any habit or tradition of 
[national association, the power of united action for a coniinoa 
|"purpose T^-as stimulated by the threat of alien domination; aod, 
[this latent power was unquestionably the result in some measuefl 
jof the discipline of Christian ideas to which the French, in coi^ 
jtnon with the other European peoples, had been subjected. That 
[discipline had^ as has ah-eady been observed, increased mei 
[capacity for fruitful association one with another. It had atii 
lated a social relationship much superior to the preyailing politifl 
[relationship. It had enabled them to believe in an idea aar 
[to fight devotedly on its behalf. It is no accident, consequently, 
[that the national resistance took on a religious character, and in 
[jeanne d'Arc gave birth to one o£ the most fragrant figures in 
[human history. Thus the French national resistance, and the 
[national bond thereby created, was one political expression of the 
power of cooperation developed in the people of Europe by the 
[acceptance of a common religious bond. On the other hand, 
the use which the English had made of their precocious natioaal 
[organi^iation weakened its foundations. The aggrissive eserc 
[of military force abroad for an object which it was incompet 
[to achieve disturbed the domestic balance of power on which 
rnational organization of the English people rested. English 
jolitical efficiency was dependent partly upon its responsible 
lexercise; and it could not survive the disregard of domestic re- 
sponsibilities entailed by the expense in men and money of fut 
zternal aggression. 

The history of Europe aa \t emet?,eii. Vi^sai 'Cfta "WAdl-c An 
forda a continuous illustration ot Vn* V,TM^\i. xVsA "Oat 'wvc-tt-*; 
Uical emcieao y^S jikfe-seveta^ stages ^'os ■^'EGWiVC\ttfts,^ 
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excrciae oftheirjpowera in a reappnaihle^mqimer. The national 
development of the several states was complicated in the beginning 
■ly the religious wars; but those peoples suffered least from thel 
' wars of religion who did not in the end allow them to interfere 
rith their primary political responsibilities. Spain, for instance- 
chose centuries of figbtiag with the Moors had enormously dal 
reloped her military efficiency, used this military power solely for 
the purpose of pursuing political and religious objects antago- 
listic or irrelevant to the responsibilities of the Spanish kings 
iwards their own subjects. The Spanish monarchy proclaimed 
its dominant political object the maintenance by force of th^ 
>athoIie faith throughout Europe; and for three generations il^ 
Tasted the superb military strength and the economic resources 
of the Spanish people in an attempt to crush out Protestantism i^ 
[oUand and England and to reenforce militant Catholicism i^ 
•'ranee. Upon Germany, divided into a number of petty states, 
rtly Protestant and partly Catholic, but with the Imperial 
Dwer exerted on behalf of a Catholic and anti-national interest, 
the reli^ous wars laid a he^ivy band. Her lack of political cobesion 
ie her the prey of neighboring countries whose population waSm 
lumeTicftlly smaller, but which were better orgamzed; and the enqi 
the Thirty Years' War left her both despoiled and exhausted, 
jcfluse her political organization was wholly incapable of reallxing 
, national policy or of meeting the national needs. Great Britain 
during all this period was occupied with her dopiestic problems 
id interfered comparatively httle in continental affairs; and tht 
suit of this discreet and sensible effort to adapt her nationaB 
janization to her peculiar domestic needs was in the eighteenth 
itury an extraordinary increase of national efficiency. Francj 
emerged from the religious wars headed by a dynasty wliic| 
ealiy represented national aspirations, and which was alive 
jme respects to its responsibilities toward the French people? 
le Bourbon monarchy consolidated the French national organ- 
ization, encouraged French intellectual and religious hfe, and at 
imes sought in all intelligent manner to imptoive ^.W ^-tfyo-tw 
jnditions of the countty. JPor tbfr-&F&Hime \n. We \i%'wiT 
itinentai Europe sotneihing resembling a gfiQ^wss^T^ ^a^ 
developed. Differences of reU©.ous opViio^^'a^ 
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Bubordinatcd to the political and sucial interests of the 
people. The crown, with the aid^of a succession of able 
BUppresaed a factious nobility at home, and gradually made France 
the dominant European Powen A condition of the attainment of 
both of these objects was the loyal support of the French people, 
and the alliance with the monarchy, as the embodiment of French 
national life, of Frenchmen of ability and purpose. 

The French monarchy, however, after it had become the do! 
nant power in Europe, followed the bad example of previous stati 
Bnd aroused the fear of its neighbors by a policy of excessive agi 
aion. In this instance French domineering did not stimulate t 
national development of any one neighbor, because it was not con- 
centrated upon any one or two peoples. But it did threaten the 
common interests of a number of European states ; and it awakened 
an unprecedeutedfacultyofinter-state association for the protection 
of these interests. The doctrine of the Balance of Power waxed as 
the result of this es^erience into a living principle in European 
pohtics; and it imposed an effective check upon the aggression of 
Any single state. France was unable to retain the preponderant 
position which she had earned during the early years of the reign 
pf Louis XIV; and this mistake of the Bourbon monarchy was the 
of its eventual downfall. The finances of the country wi 
iked by its military efforts and failures, the industrial devel 
ent of the people checked, and their loyalty to the Bourbons 
dermined. A gulf wag gradually created between the 
ation and its official organization and policy, 
England, on the other hand, was successfully pursuing the 
posite work of national improvement and consolidation. She 
eveloping a system of government which, while preserving 
crown as the symbol of social order, combiiied aristocratic lea 
ihip with some measure of national representation. For the 
^ime in centuries the diilerent members of her political body ag; 
began to function harmoniously; and she used the increasing po 
of aggression thereby secured with unprecedented discretion 
d sense. She had learned that her military power eould not 
c^ with any effect across tVie CVanaA, wi^ 'Od.^V \iTxdar existing 
haditioBB her national mtecest& m -rtV&NAWi. "ui '^t ci'iJ&c?'^ 
Wivera were more negative ttiaa posVtOJa. ^et t^^sw 
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concentrated on the task of building up a colonial empire in 
and America; and in this taBb her comparative freedom 
continental entanglements i^nabled her completely to van- 
France. HcT succcaa in creating a colonial empire antici- 
i with extraordinary precision the course during the nineteenth 
uy of European national development, 
contemplating the political situation of Europe towards the 
>f the eighteenth century the student of the origin of the power 
jrinciple of nationality will be impressed by its two divergent 
!ts. The governments of the several European states had 
tne tolerably efficient for those purposes in relation to which, 
igthe si^fteenth century and before, efficiency had been most 
isary. They could keep order. Their citizens were protected 
jme extent in the enjojinent of their legal rights. The 
■al governments were closely associated chiefly for the purpose 
■eventing excessive aggression on the part of any oue state 
of preserving the Balance of Power. Unfortunately, however, 
I governments had acquired during the turbulent era an 
nited authority which was indispensable to the fundamental 
of maintaining order, but which, after order had been secured, 
sufficient to encourage abuse. Their power was in theory 
iute. It was an imitation of Roman Imperialism, and made 
lowance for those limitationsj both in its domestic and foreign 
Bssiona, which existed as a consequence of national growth 
the international system. Their authority at all times was 
d up to the pitch of a great emergency. It was supposed 
le the immediate expression of the common weal- The 
non weal was identified with the security of society and the 
I. The security of the state dictated the supreme law. 
very authority, consequently, which was created to preserve 
: and the Balance of Power gradually became an effective 
?. of internal and external disorder. It became a source not 
ecurity, but of individual and social insecurity, because a 
ttrly organized machinery for exercising such a power and 
sming such n vast responsibility had not as "5et\3ftwi."'»rtwi'^'^. 
le rulers of the continental states in t^e e\^\jetTWa tfcT*j«s^ 
meii Btid excused every important actVoii W^e^ •tQtJtV's "^^ 
"Xa Raison d'Etat"— that is, by Tftaaons ta«e** 
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nth the public safety which justified absolute aijthority 
extreme measures. But as a matter of fact this absolute 
istead of being confined in its exercise to matters in which the 
>ubhc safety was really concerned, was wasted and compromised 
;htefly for the benefit of a trivial domestic policy and a merely 
iynastic foreign policy. At home the exercise of absolute author- 
jity was not limited to matters and occasions wiiich really raised 
jueslions of public safety. In their foreign policies the majority 
[of tiie states bad little idea of the necessary and desirable limits 
lof their own aggressive power. Those limits were impoaed from 
Iwithout; and when several states could combine in support of an act 
[of international piracy, as in the case of the partition of Poland, 
iurope could not be said to have any effective system of public 
jiaw. The partition of Poland, which France could and sho 
{have prevented, was at once a convincing exposure of the misi 
[ftble international position to which France had been reduced by 
[the Bourbons, and the best possible testimony to the final mo 
[bankruptcy of the political system of the eighteenth century. 

n 

THE IMPLICATIONS OP NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1789 the bombshell of the French Revolution exploded undfl 
this fabric of semi-national and semi-despotic, but wholly royalist 
and aristocratic^ European political system. For the first time 
in the history of European nations a national organization 
tradition woe confronted by a radical democratic purpose 
faith. The two ideas have been face to face ever since; 
European history thereafter may, in its broadest aspect, be cc 
gidered as an attempt to establish a fruitful relation betwe 
them. In the beginning it looked as if democracy would, so fat J 
it prevailed, be wholly destructive of national institutions 
'ihe existing international organization. The insurgent demo^ 
crats sought to ignore and to eradicate the very substance fl 
^rencb na(/onaJ achievement. They began by abolishing fl 
^ciaJ aixd economic privileges and fe^ iTwoMs^ii.iwiw v^Uty ^»*B 
o general upon the English 'idea, ol a twfivte.^ ■Kv^^'QM<^V^ , v*^ 
jpii/ar representation, and equaV c\V\\ t\^>as V-m^, ^^ttwA. || 
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the momentum of their ideas and incensed by the disloyalty 
the king and his advisers and the threat of invasion, they ended 
abolishing royalty, establishing universal suffrage and declar- 
ig war upon every embodiment, whether at home or abroai 
the older order. The_revolutionary French democracy pr 
aimed a creed, not merely subversive of ail monarchiqal. 
istocratic institutioos, but inimical to the Bubstftffcg and t he 
lirit of nationality. / Indeed it did not perceive any essential 
stinctiMlietwdSB the monarchical or legitimist and the national 
riaciples; and the error was under the circumstances not rni- 
atiiral. In the European political landscape of 1793 despotie* 
lyalty was a much more conspicuous fact than the centuries oM 
' political association in which these monarchies had been developed. 
LBut Ibe eyes of the French democrats had been partially 
Hinded by their own political interests and theories, Tbedr 
' democracy was in theory chiefly a matter of abstract political 
ights which resulted lo^cally in a sort of revolutionary anarchy™ 
The actual bonds whereby men were united were ignored. AH 
'aditional authority fell under suspicion. Frenchmen, in their 
levotion to their ideas and in tbeir distrust of every imstitutlon, 
dea, or person associated with the Old Regime, hacked at the roots 

their national cohesion and undermined the foundations 
Kial order. 

To a disinterested political philosopher of that day the aotago- 

sm between the principle of political authority and cohesioi^ 

represented by the legitimate monarchies, and the principle c^ 

■pular Sovereignty represented by the French democracy, may 

•1\ have looked irretrievable. But events soon proved that such 

inference could not be drawn too quickly. It is true that th^ 

rench democracy, by breaking so violently the bonds (^ 

ttional association, perpetuated a division between their political 

ganization and the substance of their national life, which wak 

)und in the end to constitute a source of weakneas. Yet th^ 

volutionary democracy succeeded, nevertheless, in releasing 

urces of national energy, whose existence had ne'jex^iftVas^^Xi^J^ 

[speeted, and in uniting the great body tA ttie^tcrtffe^ft'w5\&^ 

f performance of a great task. Even t\iOM^ ^TftXidV -mJCv; 

esioD bud been injured in one respect, ¥rexic\i.1iBX^a^^ cSlJ 
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mrod temporarily so increased that the existing organization 
power of the other continental countries proved inadequate 
resist it. When the French democracy was attacked by 
[nonarcliical neighbors, the newiy aroused national energy of the 
i"rench people was placed enthusiastically at the service of tlie 
nilitary authorities. The success of the French armies, even dur- 
ing the disorders of the Convention and the corruption of the Di- 
ectory, imlieatHl that revolutionary France possesped po=sil.i]litifs 
of national efficiency far superior to the France of the Old Regime. 
Neither the democrats nor Napoleon had, in truth, brokeu 
uch as they themselves and their enemies believed with 
French national tradition; but unfortunately that aspect of tl 
latiouai tradition perpetuated by them was by no means i' 
lest aspect. The policy, the methods of administration, anj i. 
ictual power of the Committee of Public Safety and of Napol 
were all inherited from the Old JR6gime. Revolutionary FraocC 
lerely adapted to new conditions the political organization and 
olicy to which Frenchmen had been accustomed; and the most 
leriouB indictment to be made against it is that its excesses pre- 
sented it from dispensing with the absolutism which social dia- 
arder and unwarranted foreign aggression always necessitate. 
The Revolution made France more of a nation than it had been in 
he eighteenth century, because it gave to the French people the 
livil freedom, the political experience, and the economic oppor- 
tunities which they needed, but it did not heal the breach which 
he Bourbons had made between the political organization of 
i'rance and its legitimate national interests and aspirations. 
''ranee m 1815, like France in 1789j remained a nation divided 
jgainst itself f — a nation which had perpetuated during a demfr 
cratic revolution a part of its nationaJ tradition most opposed to 
he logic of its new political and social ideas. Ti rg [nfj ,ipftd. th 
,8, a nation whose political organization and policy_hajJLjiflt_hi 
dapted to its domestic needs, and one which occupied an ana 
cms and suspected^ {108111011111 the European international system. 
On the other hand, French democracy and Imperialism hwl 
'Bctiy and i/idirectly inat\ga\,eii 't\ie ■gEtsAftt uaNXG^iali tffidency 

f iiie neighboring European states. M\\MiV.ft's. ^aii'^^t 'Ski.t 
rchs had not beea aufi&cient to cVeeV^Ve^^-Qi-^T^^WHi 
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IMPLICATIONS OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

of Xapoleon, as they had been sufficient to check the career 
louis XIV, because behind a greater general was the loyal de 
votion and the liberated energy of the French people; but when 
ouErages perpetrated on the national feelings of Germans anfl 
Spaniards added an enthusiastic popular support to the hatred 
^bich the European monarchs cherished towards a domineering 
upstart, the fall of Napoleon became only a question of time. 
Tlie excess and the abuse of French national efficiency an 
taergy, consequent upon its sudden liberation and its perpetuatioi 
if an illogical but natural policy of nationail aggression, had the 
ame effect upon Europe as English aggression had upon the 
itional development of France. Napoleon was crushed under 
popular uprising, comparable to that of the French people, 
hich had been the condition of his own aggrandizement. Thus— 
. spite of the partial antagonism between the ideas of the FrencM 
voJutionary democracy and the principle of nationality ^e. 
te..efif gct_Qf_tL he Revol ntinn Jhoth j p Fraii UP '\Vi^_ iB_Europe \ 
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^^^^, increase the for ce anj_to enlarge the area of the national 
n yprppQ ^'- English national sentiment was enormously stimU'' 
ted by the strenuous wars of the Revolutionary epoch. The em- 
!rs of Spanish national feelingwere blown into spasmodic life. The 
copies of Italy and Germanyhad been possessed by the momentum 
a common political purpose, and 'had been stirred by promts 
national representation. Even France, unstable though i 
litical condition was, had lost none of the results of the Eevo 
tion for which it had fought in the beginning; and if the 
ourbons were restored, it waa only on the impUcit condition 
at the monarchy should be nationalized. The Revolutionary 
emocracy, subversive as were its ideas, had started a new era 
the European peoples of national and international con- 
ruction. 

Of course, it was by no means obvious in IS15 that a constru 
Te flational and international principle had come tb dominate 
e European political system. The Treaty of Vienna was an 
■principled compromise among the divergent intereata Mid tVmK*. 
the doouBant Powers, and the triumpba.n\ nvc>t\fi.xc!tv=> \'^«^^ 
promises of national reform or repTeseu\<a,\A*5Ti- ^^^ ^ 
o/e generation they resoJutelj' suppteasedj so ifcX aa^Osx^' 
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able, every symptom of an insurgent democratic or national id 
,Tbey sought persistently and ingeniously to identify in Europe 
irinciple of political integrity and order with the principle 
.he legitimate monarchy. But obscurantist as were the ideas 
e policy of the Holy Alliance, the political system it establish! 
as AG enormous improvement upon that of the eighteenth ci 
ury. Not only was the sense of res.pon9ibiIity of the govem- 
.g d&ases very much quickened, but the international syst 
as based on a comparatively moral and rational idea. Fi 
the first time in European history a group of rxilers, possessi: 
theory absolute authority and forming an apparently irresistibl 
lombination, exercised this power with moderation. They di) 
,ot combine, as in the case of the partition of Poland, to break 

ace and prey upon a defenseless neighbor^ but to keep the peace;, 
,nd if to keep the peace meant the suppression wherever 
sible of liberal political ideas, it meant also the renunciation ol 
aggressive foreign policies. la this way Europe obtained the 
hich was necessary after the havoc of the Revolutionary w. 
while at the same time the principle on which the Huly Alliance 
was based was being put to the test of experience. Such a test I 

uld not stand. The people of Europe were not content 
identify the principle of political order, whether in domestic oF 
breign affairs, with that of legitimate monarchy and with t 
,rbitrary political alignments of the Treaty of Vienna. Such 
settlement ignored the political forces and ideas which, wh 
originating In Revolutionary France, had none the less eavi 
lUrope from the consequences of French Revolutionary 
mperial aggression. 

Beginning in 1848, Europe entered upon another period of n 
utionary disturbance, which completely destroyed the poUtl 
system of the Holy Alliance, At the outset these revolutions wi 
o more respectful of national traditions than was the French R' 
ilution; arid as long aa they remained chiefly subversive in i 
.nd purpose, they accomplished little. But after some unsuccest^ 
W experimentB.tion, the new revolutionary movement gradu 
'opted a na.tiona.1 programme', ani VpLCTe.aIi*Le,T /As. timmphs wi 
ly and va-tied. For the fitst tirae m \,Q\\\:\?.sA\^\A*^t^ ^^^ wj 
of the national principle be^an t.o\ie w4w?\jao^-, mA' 
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tame in the moat explicit manner a substantial and a formati'i 
political idea. 

The revolutionary period taught European statesmen and poUl 
]ii«l thiiLkers that political efficiency and responsibiiity both 
I plied some degree prpopUliU' lupi tHJUOtatRSIT ISticli-rcpresentatioi 
did not necesaflTlly go flii ti& as tnorough-going"'democratB woul^ 
j jike. rt did not ncce?sari]y trauBfer^he^Bcrarce of "pt 
Itliority from the crown to the people. It did not necesaarilj 
jbring with it, as in France, the overthrow of those political anc 
Uorial Institutions which constituted the traditional structure otl 
lllie national life. But it did imply that the government lahouldj 
(nrnke itself expressly responsible to public opinion, and should 
J consult public opinion about all important questions of public I 
ijiolicy. A certain amount of political freedom was shown to 
[indispensable to the making of a nation, and the granting of tl 
30unt of political freedom was no more than a fulfillmei 
Df the historical process in which the nations of Europe hi 
Briginated. 

The people of Europe had drifted into groups, the members 
fhich, for one reason or another, were capable of eETective political 
}Cia.tion. Tiiis association was not based at bottom on physical 
snditiotis. It was not dependent on a blood bond, because as 
Hatter of fact the racial composition of the European peoples 
Cceediugly mixed. It was partly conditioned on geographical coi 
iuity without being necessarily caused thereby, and was'whotly 
bdcpendent of any uniformity of climate. The association wa^ 
the beginning largely a matter of convenience or a matter (^ 
ibit. Those associations endured which proved under stress 

historical vicissitudes to be worthy of endurance. The longe 

ay particular association endured, the more firm it became 

ilitical structure and the more definite in pohcy. Its citizei 

:ame accustomed to association one with another, and the 

:ame accystomed to those political and social forms which 

ipplied the machinery of joint action. Certain institutions an^ 

sas were selected by the pressure of hiatoncaV cNenlw. ^tsA-w^w 

f,pltaJhed into the effective local politica\ auA 'MicvbX \jT^^\*C\ssw 

Se*c traditions constituted the substance o^ >">^e ■^oX'vAt^ ^ 

md Theypionded the forme w\i\c\i ea^\i\eA ^Vc v^ 
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group to realize ft joint purpose or, if Decessary, to discuss 
rious diflfereaces. In their absence the very foundation of pe|^ 
ftnent political cohesion was lacking. For a while the proteB 
on of these groups against domestic and foreign enemies 
lemanded, as we have seen, the exercise of an absolute politic^ 
uthority and the severe suppression of any but time-honor* 
individual or class interests; but when comparative order had been" 
^ecured^ a higher standard of association gradually came to prE- 
Hrail. Differences of conviction, and interest among individunis 
and classes, which formerly were suppressed or ignored, could 
ilonger be considered either as so dangerous to public safety ils ' 
emand suppression or as so insignificant as to justify indifferenc 
"ESsctive associatioi> began to demand, that is, a new adjustment 
among the individual and class interests, traditions, and convic- 
ons which constituted the substance of any pajticular state; 
,cb an adjustment could be secured only by an adequate mi?" 
ihinery of consultation and discussion. Cohesion could no Ion; 
e imposed upon a_people, because they no longer had. any 
cient reason to submit to the discipline of such an im,position. 
had to be reached by an enlarged area of political association, 
e full expression of individual and class differences, and fins 
y the proper adjustment of those differencea in relation to 
;enerai interest of the whole community. 

A*'_eorp »« ftnyFurnppflri «twt,R attained, by whatever mef 
epresentative government, iiLb_e_gan lo-be more of ^iiatioflj_aiic 






tO~5bLaiaLth8_advantages of a more nationalized political organizi 



England 8 comparative" domestic security enabled her 
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le more of a nation sooner than any of her continental neigh* 
., and her national efficiency forced the French to cultiva 
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bheir latent power of national association. In France the gove 

'ment Anally succeeded in becoming nationatly representative witff 

,out much assistance from any regular machinery of representation; 

>ut under such conditions it could not remajn representative. 

)ne of its defects as a nation to-day is its lack of representati 

Uitutions to which Frenchmen have been long accustomed 

bicb command some inatmcti.ve\o^Bi.ty. %\\nivi«Afi:^\s^ ¥ 

Jrf English example, the other ■Euto^&q.ti t^^Us.^'&si^'s \s3x&*v 

^some form or degree ol popiJiaT Tev^eaeTi\^\Awc^ ^^ 
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to national cohesion; .and little by little they have"bcefr"gnrftmg 

rcBreaentaUve.Histitutions upon thei r tra.d itio jial p olitical gtruc- 

turea. Thus the need of political and social cohesion was convert.ei 

■ into & principle of constructive national reform. A nation is mon 

I or Jess oi a nation according as its members are more or less capab 

of effective association; and the great object of a genuinely n 

jlional domestic policy is that of making such association candi 

|]oya], and fruitful. -XiOyal and fruitfuLassociation is far f c om d 

nandrog mere umf ormity of p\u iiQSfi.aQd COTim^n op the part 

assoclaCe<r On the contrary it gains-ejroTBiCtusly froni tt 

variety of indivi dual differe nces, — but with the' essential 

^■"Hitrfn -fhfft Birh Ht^rgnt^a <ii>~aftt b'^omp fafrtipus in epirit 

id hostile to the utmost freedom of intercourse. But the**Biy 

oi miliffatiiig f agtiQuspesg a nd misunderstanding is by means 

Bome machJBj^ of mutua l ^ccaPeHltation, which may help t^ 

,' grievances and whose decision shall determlnej-he political 

taken in the name of the whole c;Qnimunity,l i | b.e oationi 

iodple, that is, which is precisely the prin ciple of loyal and fruil 

"potitirai arsriCfafron, depends forltsVlilaiily upon the estal 

jracnt ani^ jiiaiiitenance trf a roTT^tTXifclive relation 

icial poliliral organixalioii nii'l ]i<:4irv aqd the itt'ieres^ ^^lie 

leas, and the traditions of the pcopie Uf^ a whole. The nations 

Europe, much aa they suffered from the French Revolution 

id disliked it, owe to the insurgent French democracy their efTec^ 

re instruction in this political truth. 

It follows, however, that there is no milversal and perfe 
jiacbinery whereby loyal and fruitful national association can 
3ured. The nations oj Europe origin ated^njflcal political groups, 
rh of which possessed its owri"p~eculiar interests, institutions, and 
litions. Their power of fruitful national association depended 
jre upon loyalty to their particular local political tradition and 
than upon any .ideal perfection in their new and experi- 
ital machinery for distributing political responability and 
curing popular representation. A national policy and organiza- 
13, consequently, essentially particular; and, what is Q,<i^^VVi 
iportant, its particular character la partt^ deX&TmvoL^^ V^ '^ 
iJarly speciaJ character of the policy and ot^sawi.b^aqo^ oV 
jding st&tes. The historical proceaa \ti ■w\iw\i ^i&r"^ 
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European nations originated included, as an essential elemen 
action and reaction of these particular states one upon the c 
Each nation was formed, tliat is, as part of a political system i 
included other nations. As any particular state became mc 
A nation, its increasing power of effective association forcfl 
neighbors either into submission or into an equally efficient ea 
,0f national resistance. Little by little it has been discovered 
any increase in the loyalty and fertility of a country's don 
life was contingent upon the attainment of a more definite pot 
in the general European system; and that, on the other hand 
attempt to escape from the limitations imposed upon a parti 
State by the general system was followed by a diminishec 
ciency in its machinery of national association. 

The full meaning of these general principles can, perhap 
best explained by the consideration in relation thereto o 
existing political condition of the foremost European na 
— Great Britain, France, and Germany. Each of these s] 
cases will afford an opportimity of exhibiting a new and a si 
cant variation of the relation between the principles of natioi 
and the principles of democracy; and together they should e 
us to reach a fairly complete definition of the extent to whii 
contemporary Europe, any fruitful relation can be establishe 
tween thera. What has already been said sufficiently iod 
that the effective reaUzation of a national principle, even in Et 
demands a certain mfusionof democracy"; but~lt alao iud 
that this democratic infusion cannot at any one time be ci 
very far without impairing the national integrity. How far, 
in these three decisive cases has the democratic infusion been ci 
and what are the consequences, the promise, and the dang 
each experiment 7 

in 

NATIONALITT AND DBMOCBACY IN ENGLAIO) 

It baa already been observed that England was the first 
pean state both in. medisva^l aii^i moieni \!\Twa Va t«,B£li « 
■degree of oationaJ efficiency. A^ a ^(^eno4 ^'w^w WeAot^-! 
of the continental states weie eitt\usvN&\^\>>A^:vea^^i ' 
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ad when their domestic organizations illustrated the disadvan-l 
gea of a tepid autocracy, Great Britain had entei-ed upon a 
^reign policy of national colonial expansion and was building upj 
.representative national domestic organization. After several 
jturies of revolutionary disturbance the English bad regained ' 
beir na.tionaI babmce without sacrificing any of the time-bonored« 
'"•nenta in their national life. The monarchy was reconstituted 
l^e gymb ol^f thj_DatiQ Dai integrity and as the crown of the 
_8y8teiti. The hereditary aristocracy, which was kept iafl 
lush with the commoners because its younger sons were not 
oble and which was national, if not liberal, in spirit, became 
be teal rulers of England; but its rule was supplemented byfl 
effective though limited measure of general representation. 
} organization was perfected in the nineteenth century. Little 
' little the area of popular representation was enlarged, until i 
"nidufled almost the whole adult male population; and the govem- 
jneat became more and more effectively controlled by national^ 
uUic opinion. As a result of this slowly gathering but compre^ 

sivc plan of national organization, the English have become 
lore completely united in spirit and purpose than are the people 
any other country. The crown and the aristocracy recogniae 
ti« liraitationa of their positions and their inherited responsibilitiea 
- Ibe gentry and the people. The commoners on their side are ' 
loud of their lords and of the monarchy and grant them full coa'« 
klence. It is a unique instance of mutual loyalty and well-dis- 
libuted responsibility among social classes, differing widely in 
jtion, occupations, and wealth; and it is founded upon habit of 
JtQt consultation, coupled, as the result of the long persistence of 
!iis habit, with an unusual similarity of intellectual and mor. 
itlook. 

The result, until recently, was an exceptional degree of national 

iciency; and in scrutinizing this national efficiency the fact must 

faced that the political success of Great Britain has apparently 

m due, not merely to her adoption of the practice of national 

Bpresentation, but to her abhorrence of any more subvcT^wfei'sci.'^ 

ratic ideas. On the one hand, the BritisVL^iave oT^asftTift'^^'?'^^ 

system which is probably more senB\tvv«\^ Mii. fto^"^**^ 

B">-e to u nationalized publ ic opimon ttan. \&\^ift ■^o>i-'<AC's^ 
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[tem of the American democracy. On the other hand, tiia s 
natioaalized political organization is aristocratic to the core 

[aristocratic without scruple or qualification. What is the 
of this aristocratic organization upon the efficiency and fertiHi' 
of the English political system 7 Has it contributed in the p, 

I to such efficiency ? Does it still contribute ? And if so, how ffl 
The power of the English aristocracy is no doubt to be justifif 
in part, by the admirable service which has been rendered to t 
country by the nobility and the gentry. During the eighteenth 
part of the nineteenth centuries the political leadership of tbeE; 
liah people was on the whole both efficie-nt and edifying, Du 
all this period their continental competitors were either burde: 
with autocratic obscurantiem or else were weakened by cii 
struggles and the fatal consequences of military aggression. 
the meantime Great Britain pursued a comparatively tran 
course of domestic reform and colonial and industrial expansii 
She was the European Power whose political and Industrial e 

I gies were most completely liberated and most successfully 
and as a consequence she naturally drifted into an extreme! 
self-satisfied state of mind in respect to her political and econo: 
organization and policy. But during the last quarter of the 
teenth century political and economic conditions both began 
change. The more important competing nations had by that 
overcome their internal disorders, and by virtue of their domi 
reforms had released new springs of national energy. Gr 
Britain had to face much severer competition in the fields bothj 
industrial and colonial expansion; and during all of these y 
she has been losing ground. Her expansion has not enti 
ceased; but industrially she is being left behind by Germany 

' by the United States, and her recent colonial acquisitione hi 
been attained only at an excessive cost. Inasmuch as she 
Bucceeded in retaining her relative superiority on the sea, 
has maintained her special position in the European political h; 
tem; but the relatively greater responsibilities of the fut 

\coup}ed with her relatively smaller resources make her fut 
iternationsLl standing dubioM^. It \oaYa ^& \1 ttvere might be 

"^^raething lacking in the iiat\oiia\ oT^a.mx^'CwTi. -ajA v^^'?i 
vbieh Gre&t Britain has been so cQ-mv\*A^^"3 cotA^tA. 
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ny Englishmen recognize that their national organization 
liminished in efficiency^ and they are considering various 
)ds of meeting the emergency. But to an outsider it does 
lok as if any remedy, as yet seriously proposed, was really 
late. The truth is, that the existing political, social, ani 
mic organization of Great Britain both impairs and misleai 
nei^ of the people. It was adequate to the economic and 
cal conditions of two generations ago, but it is at the present 
becoming more and more inadequate. It ta ioferior in cer- 
issentia! respects to the economic and political organization 
eat Britain's two leading competitors — Germany and t 
d States. It is lacking in purpose. It is lacking in brai: 
lacking in faith. 

t as Great Britain benefited enormously during a centu 
\ half from her political precocity, so she is now suffering 
the consequences thereof. The poHtical temperament of 
Bople, their method of organization, and their national ideals 
Dk form at a time when international competition for colonies 
fade was not very sharp, and when democracy had no philo- 
cor moral standing, Atthebeginningofthe eighteenth century 
suntry was longing for domestic peace, and it was willing 
lire peace at any price save that of liberty. The leadership 
I landed aristocracy and gentry secured to the British peopl 
Stic peace and civil liberty, and in return for these re 
blessings they sold themselves to the privileged claesea. 
1 privileged classes have probably deserved their privileges 
completely than has the aristocracy of any other country. 
have been patriotic; they have shed their blood and spent 
money on what they believed to be the national welfare; 
introduced an honorable and an admirable esprif c?e corp-s 
he English public service; and they have been loyal to the 
formative English political idea — the idea of liberty. They 
granted to the people from time to time as much hberty as 
! opinion demanded, and have in this way maintained to the 
at day their political and social presU^e, ^^)^. ■sJilOoKiM&i. 
lavig been, on the n-hofe, individually d\s\n\eTt&\.«i^t*Cftsr3V^« 
en and they could not be di&interes^eA aa a. t\«^- ^^"'^^^ 
j^jnurh cf the land, they had as a cVbss cst^wsx ^^SS 
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IterestB. Possessing aa they did certain special privileges, 
ii^B,« OS a class certain political interests. These interests have 1 
scrupulausly preserved, no matter whether they did or did not > 
fiict with the national interest. Their landed proprietorship has : 
suited in certain radical inequahties of taxation and certain grav 
economic drawbacks. Their position as a privileged class ma 
them hospitable only to those reforms which spared their priv 
leges. But their privileges could not be spared, provided 
lishmen allowed rational ideas any decisive influence in the 
political life; and the consequence of this abstention from ide 
was the gradual cultivation of a contempt for intelligence, 
exceaaive worship of tradition, and a deep-rooted tfuth in the vain 
of compromise. In the interest of domestic harmony they hat 
identified complacent social subserviency with the virtue of k 
Mity, and have erected compromise into an ultimate principle 
political action. 

The landed aristocracy and gentry of England have he 
obliged to face only one serious crisis — the prolonged criais 
CBsioned by the transformation of Great Britain from an &gnc\: 
kural to an industrial community. The way the English priri- 
9ged classes preserved their political leadership during a period, 
which land was ceasing to be the source of Great Britwn'a 
;onomic prosperity, is an extraordinary illustration of their 
liitical tact and social prestige. But it must be added that their 
sadership has been preserved more in name than in substance. 
^h& aristocracy managed to keep its prestige and its app&reqj^ 
power during the course of the industrial revolution, but only 1^ 
i^nditioQ of the abandonment of the substance thereof- The 
bility and the gentry became the privileged servants of the rising 
Idle cla^. They bought off their commercial and industrial 
[Wfora with the concession of free trade, because at the time 
a ooiic«6siou did not seem to injure their own interests; and 
■RTped to let the English business man practically dictate 
^pohcy. In this way they preserved their political 
priTikeee and have gradually so identified the interests 
W«B to-do middle c\asa witK ttieir intetest that the two have 
Semivtfy disitiniiUiskiuHe. T\ie B.V\s.Vi<;tB.t^ ciV ^riNSi&'e 
»«***o«*cy oC wealth ate a\is.a\^UVr \ai^A\a\V^ ^ 
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n to the existiing political organization and policy of the Uniti 
.mgdom, 

This bargain appeared to work very well for a while; but mM 
.cations are accurnulating that a let-alone economic policy haa 
it preserved the vitality of the British economic system. The 

igliah farmer has lost ambltioE., and has been eacrificed to the 
industrial growth of the Qfltion, while the lEdustrial growth itself 
J} longer shows its former power of expansion. The nation passei 
he responsibility for its economic welfare on to the individual 

d the individual with all his energy and initiative seems unable 

hold his own against better organized competition. Its com- 
letitors have profited by the very qualities which Great Britain 

'flounced when she accepted the anti-national Liberalism of thi 
flanciiester eehool. They have shown under widely differenl 

inditiona the power of nationalizing their economic organiz 
ion; and in spite of the commission of many errors, particularly 

thia country, a system of national economy appears to make 
3r a higher level of economic vitality than a system of inter^ 
latioaal economy. "At the present time," says Mr. O. Elabacher 
h hia " Modem Germany/' "when other nations are no longeL 
lirided against themselves, but have become homogeneous mufieM 

.tions in fact and nations in organiaation, and when the most 
irogressive nations have become gigantic institutions for self- 
nprovement and gigantic business concerns on cooperative prin- 
iplea, the spasmodic individual efforts of patriotic and ener- 

itic Englishmen and their unorganized individual action provi 

efficient for the good of their country than they were formerly. 

he poHtical leaders of England abandoned, that is, all leadership 

economic affairs and allowed a merely individualistic liberahsn^ 
implete control of the fiscal and economic policy of the countr« 
■he govemmeDt resigned economic responsibility at the very 
me when English economic interests began to need vigilant pro- 
■ction and promotion; and as a consequence of this resignation 

e English governing class practically surrendered its primary 

notion. What seemed to be an easy ttanaieta-V \>ti Taote. toK^- 
Dtcnt shoulders of the national responBibi\il:^ itjT ^i]ae ftcatiRSsi' 
■//■jjrp cf the country has proved to be a betrayal o1 'Oofc -SisJ 
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Fiscal reform alone will, however, never enable Great BrJtaJr 
,0 compete more vigorously with either the United States or Ger; 
any. The diminished economic vitality of England must 
artly traced to her tradition of political and isocial aubeervienc 
hich serves to rob both the ordinary and the exceptional 
ishmen of energy and efficiency. American energy, so far as '\.i{ 
applied to economic tasks, is liberated not merely by the abunda 
of its opportunities, but by the prevailing idea that every 
ghould make as much of huaaelf as he can; and in obedic 
to tbts idea the average American works with all his might towar 
some special personal goal. The energy of the average Englia 

an., on the other hand, ia impaired by his complacent accep^ 
anee of positions of social inferiority and by "his worship of degra 
ing social distinctions; and even successful Englishmen ai 
from a similar handicap. The latter rarely push their businfl 
successes home, because they themselves immediately begin 
covet a place in the social hierarchy, and to that end are cont 
■with a certain established income. The pleasure which the avera 
Englishman seems to feet in looking up to the "upper classe 
ig only surpassed by the pleasure which the exceptional Englia 

an seems to feel in looking down on the "lower classes." Eng-' 
lishmen have always congratulated themselves because ths 
nobility was not a caste; but the facts that the younger sonsj 
the peers are commoners, and that a distinguished commoner : 
a peerage, only makes the poison of these arbitrary soc!J 
iriminations the more deadly. An Englishman always haa 6j 
chance of winning an irrelevant but very gratifying social 
political privilege. He may by acceptable services of the otdi 
kind become as good as a lord, Some such ambition is nc 

I always the end to which the energy of the successful Englisl 
ia directed, and its particular nature hinders him from realii 
the special purpose of his owd life with an unimpeded will. 
The net result of the English system is to infect English soc 
poUticai, military, and industrial life with social favoritism, and 
poison of the infection is only mitigated by the condition that 
fc "favorites" must deserve their selection by the maintenanee 
mEertain standard. Th.ia standard was formed a good many yei 
kro when the conditions oi effiicwtit^ ^nfet^t ticii ?& fe-wwit,! 
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are to-day. At that time it was a sufficiently high stamiard an< 
made, on the whole, for successful achievement. It demande< 
of the "favorite" that he be honest, patriotic, well-educated 
gentlemanly, courageous, and a "good sort/' but it wholly faile< 
to demand high special training, intense application, unremittini 
energj', or any exclusive devotion to one's peculiar work. If ai 
Englishman comes up to the regular standard, he can usuall] 
obtain his share of the good things of English life; but if he goei 
beygnd, he falls under the social disqualification of being abnorma 
aed peculiar. The standard, consequently, is not now an eiBcieii' 
Btajidard; and it is frequently applied with some laxity to the ttiem 
bers of the privileged classes. A tacit conspiracy naturally exist: 
among people in swch a position to make it easy for their associate 
friends, and relatives. The props and chances offered to a bo: 
bom into this class make the very most of his probably mod 
erate deserts and abilities, and in occupying a position of re 
Bpoosibility he Inevitably displaces a more competent substitute 
Iq out own country the enjoyment of such political favors is knowi 
as a "pull," and is a popular but disreputable method of politica 
advancement, whereas in England the whole social, and a larg< 
part of the political, structure is constituted on the basis of i 
■ystranatic and hereditary "pull." The spirit thereof is highl; 
honored in the most sacred precincts of English life. It is sup 
ported heartily and unscrupulously by English public opinion 
and its critics are few and insignificant. 

When Englishmen come to understand the need of dissociatini 
their national idea from its existing encumbrances of politics 
privilege and sotial favoritism, they will be confronted by a re 
constructive task of peculiar difficulty. The balance of the aa 
iional life, which has been so slowly and painfully recovered, wil 
he endangered by the weakening of any of its present supports 
For centuries the existing system has been wrought with the ut 
most patience and patriotism; and an Englishman may well shud 
dcr at the notion of any essential modification. The good of th 
ej'stem is so mixed with the evil that it seems impossible to extri 
cato and eradicate the latter without endangering English nations 
eoheaiou. Their traditional faith in comproravse, U%&vt \.\*^v'ivcitt 
dread of ideas, their traditional habit o! actm^ &i'a\. aa^'tfesia^ 
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afterwards, haa made the English system a hopelessly 
bundle of semi-cfficieEcy and semi-inefficienuy — just as it 
made the best English social type a gentleman, but a gentler 
absolutely conditioned, tempered, and supplemented by a fli 

While the process of becoming more of a democracy may vi 
well injure — at any rate for a while — English national cfl 
sistency, England's future as a nation is compromised by 
fear of democracy. She has built her national organization 
the idea that the national welfare is better promoted by a popt 
loyalty which entails popular immobility, than by the exercisej 
the part of the people of a more individual and less subeervis 
intellectual and moral energy. In so doing she has for the 
■faing renounced one of the greatest advantages of a natioci 
political and social organization —■ the advantage of corabii 
great popular energy with loyalty and fertility of association, 
doubt certain nationSj because of their perilous international siW 
tion, may be obliged to sacrifice the moral and economic indi'i 
uality of the people to the demands of political security and 
ciency. But Great Britain suffered from no such necessity. 
the fall of Napoleon, she was more secure from foreign interferefl 
than ever before in her history; and she could have afforded, 
far less risk than France, to identify her national principle wi! 
the work of popular bberation and amelioration. As a matter, 
fact, the logic of the reform movement which began in En^ 
soon after the Treaty of Vienna, required the adoption by Engh 
either of more democracy or of less. The privileged classas aboi 
either have fought to preserve their pecuhar responsibility for 
national welfare, or else, if they were obliged to surrender 
inherited leadership, they should have also surrendered their 
litical and social privileges. But Englishmen, terrified by thei 
asters which French democratic nationalism had wrought Ut 
France, preferred domestic harmony to the perils of any radii 
readjustment of the balance of their national life. The arisa 
racy and the middle classes compromised their differences; oi 
jn the compromise each of them sacrificed the principle upon wl 
lAe vitality of its action ss a dasa ie^eniei^, '«\si*t With of 1 
fiabined to irapoae subordmalion o-cv NKft Tsvasa tA W-i -^ssc^ 
^^sUshmen have, it is ttue, ai-wa-va ^eauim^^ S.eix\Ax;^' 
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Diiiiant_^litica! idea — the idea of freedom;^ and the Englial 



■IHical and economic ^ystEBfTis precisely an example of the uiti 
,te disadvantage of baaing natio nal cohesioa upo n the applic 
on of sueh aJigjAed-pHnciple.- This prineiple, as we have seen in 
e preceding chapter, always operates for the benelit of a minority, 
hose whole object, after they have once won certain peculiar ad- 
antages, is to secure their perpetuation. The wealthy middl' 
asa, which at one time was the backbone of the Liberal partyj 
for the most part gone over to the Conservatives, because its 
itftrest has become as much opposed to political and economic 
qualitarianism as is that of the aristocracy: and the mass of thiO 
ilDglish people, whose liberation can never be- accomplished und' 
be existing rc'gnne of political! and economic privilege, looks with 
omplacency and awe upon the good time enjoycd-by-their l^ptj^s. 
'opular bondage is the price of national consistency. A century 
if industrial expansion and over half a century of free trade has 
ft the English people miserably poor and contentedly hopeless: 
id in the future the people cannot depend upon any increase eveqfl 
f the small share of the benefits of industrial expansion, which 
ey have hitherto obtained, because the national expansion is, 
self proceeding at a much slower rate. The dole, which is n^ 
)mg accorded in the shape of old-age pensions, may fairly be 
■mpared to the free transportation to their homes with which the 
Emk of Monte Cf^lo assuages the feelings of its destitute victimaJ 
Dational organization and policy is so arranged that the 
ity must lose. The result will be inevitably a diminution of 
le ability of the United Kingdom to hold its own in competition 
ith its economic and political rivals; and in all probability this 
issure from the outside wiU eventually force the English nation 
reconsider the basis of its political and ecoaomic organization 
d policy. 
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The leceat history and the present pos\t\on. ol Ytasitft"'^'^'^^'^ 
jther phase of the in ter-dcpondetice oi fee TaaXXooaN. wt^^ "^ 
r»tic principies. The vitality oi Enfe\Vs\i TwaXACtoa^ ^'^^ 
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impaired by its identificatioa with an inadequate and aristP 
iratic political principle. In France the effective vitality of 
democracy has been very much lowered by certain flaws in 
integrity of French national life. France is strong whfere Engla 
is weak and is weak where England is strong; and this divergei 
of development is by no means accidental. Just because they we 
the first countries to become effectively nationalized, their acti^ 
And re-action have been constant and have served at once to develi 
and distinguish their national temperaments. The English 
vasions accjelprated the growth of the French royal power 
weakened domestic resistance to its ambitions. The English revolj 
tions of the seventeenth century made the Bourbons more tl 
ever determined to consolidate the royal despotism and to sta 
out Protestantism. The excesses of the French royal despotia 
brought as a consequence the excesses of the Revolutionary demo 
racy. The Reign of Terror in its turn made Englishmen more tha 
ever suspicious of the appUcation of rational political ideas, to 
fabric of English society. So the ball was tossed back and forth • 
the national temperament of each people being at once profound 
modified by this action and reaction and for the same cause 
found)y distinguished one from the other. The association 
been more beneficial to France than to England, because 
French, both before and after the Revolution, really tried to le-fl 
something from English political experience, whereas the Englii 
have never been able to discover anything in the political expciv" 
ence of their neighbors, except an awful example of the danj 
of democratic ideas and political and social rationalism. 

The ideaa of the French democracy were in the beginning revc 
tionary, disorderly, and subversive of national consistency and gc 
faith. No doubt the French democracy had a much better 
cuse for identifying democracy with a system of abatra,ct 
and an indiscriminate individualism than had the Araeric 
democracy. The shadow of the Old R,i5gime hung over 
country; and it seemed as if the newly won civil and politifl 
rights could be secured only by erecting thera into absolute conij 
tions of just political aasociation and by surrounding thorn 
fvery possible guarantee. Moreover, the natural course of 
rencb democratic development vjas '^eiMt'rtM, \ii3 W^ns 
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Erence and a constant coudition of warfare; and if the Frenc 
ition had beea allowed to seek its own poiitical salvation withoi 
iterf ereuce, as was the Englisb nation, the French democracy mig 
ive beea saved many an error and excess. But whatever excuss 
lay Ire found for the disorders of the French democracy, tl 
iporary effect of the democratic idea upon the national fabr 
ras, undoubtedly, a rending of the roots of their national stability" 
atl good feeling. The successive revolutionary exploaionSj whic^ 
ave constituted so much of French history since 1789, have madfl 
France the victim of what sometimes seem ta be mutually exclu- 
^ve conceptions of French national well-being. The democratie 
ladicala are " intransigeant." The party of tradition and authority 
ultramontane.^' The majority of moderate and sensible people 
re usually in control ; but their control is unstable. The shadow (^ 
jtheTerrorandtheCommune hangs overeveryserious crisis in FrenoH 
olitics. The radicals jump to the belief that the interests aniT 
ights of the people have been betrayed and that the traitors shoul^ 
e exterminated. Good Frenchmen suffer during these crises f rool 
obsession of suspicion and fear. Their mutual loyalty, their 

of fair play, and their natural kindliness are all submerge 
ler a tyranny of desperate apprehension. The social bond 
loosed, and the prudent bourgeois thinks only of the preservi 
|jon of person and property. 
This aspect of the French democracy can, however, easily 
rer-emphaaized and usually ia over -emphasized by foreigne 
is undoubtedly a living element in the composition of the co: 
iporary France; but it was less powerful at the time of t 
Jommune than at the time of the Terror, and is less powerful to-day 
ban it was in 1S7L French political history in the nineteent, 
itury is not to be regarded as a succession of meaningless revol 
pong, bom of a spirit of reckless and factious insubordinatio; 
jt as the route whereby a people, inexperienced in self-govemmeni 
ive I>een gradually traveUng towards the kind of self-governme 
Est fitted to their needs. It is entirely possible that the existing 
>public, modified perhaps for the purpose of obtaining a mor^ 
adepondent and a more vigorous executive authority, may in thi 
aurse of time give France the needed political a.tvd sow^i *iV^'^\V'5 . 
ivemmeat which was adopted aX \,Ve\)afiB 
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it divided Freticlimon the least, may become tbe form of goven 
ment wbicb unites f reochmen by the stroogest ties, Bismarck 
misunderstanditig of the French national character and politic; 
needs wag well betrayed when he favored a Republic rather than 
Legitimist monarchy in France, because a French Republic would, I 

Ihift opinion, necessarily keep France a weak and divided neighho 
The Republic has kept France divided, but it has been less divide 
than it would have been under any monarchical govemmeDt, 1 
has successfully weathered a number of very grave domestic crise 
and its perpetuity will probably depend primarily upon its abilit 
to secure and advance by practical means the iuteraationalstftnci 
ing of France. The Republic has been obliged to meet a foreig 
peril more prolonged and more dangerous than that which hi 
befallen any French government since 1600. From the time ( 
Richelieu imtil 1870, France was stronger than any of her contiDM 
tal neighbors. Unless they were united against her she had litti 
to fear from them; and her comparative strength tempted hert 
be aggressive, careless, and experimental in her foreign policj 
That policy was vacillating, purposeless, and frequently wast^ 
of the national resources. Eventually, it compromised the 
national position of France. After 1871, for the first time 
most three hundred years, the very safety of France in a time^ 
peace became actively and gravely imperiled. The third Repubt 
reaped the fruit of all the former trifling with the national intere 
of France and that of its neighbors; and the resulting danger wi 
and is so ominous and so irretrievable that it has made and wi 
make for internal stability. If the Republic can provide for Frent 
national defen.?e and can keep for France the position in Euroj 
to which she is entitled; the Republic will probably endure. An 
ha that ease it will certainly deserve to endure, because it will hai 
faced and overcome the most exacting possible national peril. 

Even the most loyal friend of France can, however, hardly elaii 
that the French democracy ia even yet thoroughly natianalizei 
It has done something to obtain national cohesion at home, audi 
advance the national interest abroad; but evidences of the tradi 
tional dissociation between "Frenc^i iemo'CTasTS as\.4.Yieath natroni 
^ciency and consistency ate aUW ¥\^\tA^ ^'\i^Vt, "^^^"^ <; 
^xneatic and the foreign poUcwa ol t\le^ev^^>^^-tVaN^ g.V\-^ 
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?n weakened by the pereistence of a factious and anti-nationi 

among radical French democrats. 
Tbe mo3t dangerous symptom of this anti-national democrat 

an apparently increasing number of educated Frenchmen 
: rebelling against the burdens imposed upon the Republic by its 
Biiious international position. They are tending to seek security 
id relief, not by strengthening the national bond and by loyalty to 
fabric of their national life, but by personal disloyalty and 
itional dissolution. The most extreme of democratic aocialiBtsi 
I not hesitate to advocate armed rebellion against military serv- 
in the interest of international peace. They would fight theii 
Jow-countrymen in order to promote a union with foreigner 
■ far views of this kind have come to prevail, an outsider cannc 
well judge; but they are said to be popular among the s.choc 
chers, and to have impaired the discipline of the army itseli 
Authoritative French journals claim that France cannot afford 

the risk of incurring the ill-wiU of Germany, even in a goc 
lose, because the country is no longer sure of its military efficiency. 
iere is no present danger of this anti-nationalist democracy 
ipturing control of the French government, as did the revolu- 
jnary democracy at an earlier date; but its existence ia a source 
weakness to a nation whose perilous international situation 
juires. the most absolute patriotic devotion on the part of he^ 
9n$. f 

Unfortunately, it is also true that the official domestic policy 
the Republic is not informed by a genuinely national spirit, 
luet as the EngUsh national interest demands the temporary loosen- 
of traditional bonds for the sake of securing national cohesion 
a smaller sacrifice of popular vitality, so, on the contrary, the 
'rench national interest demands moi*© of the EngUsh spirit of 
impromise for the sake of national condstency. The wounds 
alt to the integrity of French national life by the domestic con- 
ctfl of four generations require binding and healing. The Third 
ubiic has on the whole been more national id its domestic 
ley than were any of the preceding FretLtli %QMfetiasnEo^'& "vat 
'er two buaiired y^ars; but it has sUU ialWu \.ax ^otV cA "V^a *»i^ 
respect. The beating of one wound \iaft aX.-wa.-^^'^^^'^^''' 
opening of another. IiTecouc\\a\i\e (Kx^ctco-^ 
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iaion still subsist; and they are rarely bridged or dissoh 
any fundamental loyalty of patriotic feeling. The French ha^ 
yet beeu unable to find in their democracy any conscious ideis 
mutual loyalty which provides a sufficient substitute for a me 
inatinctWe national tradition. They have not yet come to 
ize that the succesB of their whole democratic experiment def 
upon their ability to reach a good understanding with their fell 
countrymen, and, that just in so far as their democracy falls 
nationally constnictive^it is ignoring the most essential conditid 
its own vitality and perpetuity. 

The French democracy is confronted by an economic, as weOl 
poUtical, problem of peculiar difficulty. The effects of the Rctj 
tion were no less important upon the distribution of wealt 
France than upon the distribution of poUtical power. The pt 
came into the ownership of the land; and in the course of time 
area of this distribution has been increased rather than diminiahl 
Furthermore, the laws mider which property in France is inherited 
have promoted a similarly nide distribution of personal estate. 
France is a rich country; and its riches are much more evenly 
divided than is the case in Great Britain^ Germany, or the United 
States. There are fewer large fortunes, and fewer cases of poverty. 
The average Frenchman is a small, but extremely thrifty proprietor, 
who abhors speculation andis always managing to add something to 
his accumulations; and the French economic s.ystem is adapted to 
this peculiar distribution of wealth. The scarcity in France of 
iron and coal has checked the tendency to industrial organize 
tion on a huge scale. The strength of the French industrial systeni 
does not consist in the large and efficient use of machinery, but in 
its multitude of skilled craftsmen and the excellence of theli 
handiwork- In & system of this kind, labor naturally receives t 
large percentage of the gross product, and a larger proportion d 
wage-earners reach an independent economic position. At firal 
sight it looks aa if France was something like a genuine! economi 
democracy, and ought to escape the evils which threaten othei 
countries from an economic organization, in which concentrs 
capita} pJays a more important part. 
Bui the situation is not without anoyaeT aTy\\e?,s\K^(«iiriw,i 

:ce. In becoming a. country ot amsSl auA es\.TeawVs *Cc 
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property owners, has also become a country of partial economic 

rasites with very bttle personal irutiative and energy. Individ- 
Q&l freedom has been sacrificed to economic and social equality; 
id this economic and social equality has not made for national 
Cohesion. The bourgeois, the mechanic, and the farmer, in s^ 

• as they have accumiUated property, are exhibiting an extremelS 
ilculating individualism, of which the moat dangerous symptom 
. the decline tn the birth-rate. Frenchmen are becoming mor^ 
ever disinclined to take the risks and assume the expenM 
of having more than one or two children. The recent outbreak 
uf anti-militarism is probably merely another illustration of th 
icreasing desire of the French bourgeois for personal securit 
id the opportunity for personal enjoyment. To a foreigner 
ooks as if the grave political and aocia! risks, which the Frenc 
ition has taken since 1789, had gradually cultivated in individual 

anchmen an excessive personal prudence, which adds to the 

uOre of nalional wealth, but which no more conduces to economic^ 

jcialj and poHtical efficiency than would the incarceration of a finfl 

ly in a fortress conduce to military success. A nation or an 
idividual who wishes to accomplish great things must be ready, 

Nietscbe's phrase, "to liven angeroualy" — to take those risks, 
tithout which no really great achievement is possible; and 
rrenchmen persist in erecting the virtue of thrift and the demani 
or safety into the predominant national characteristic, they a: 
lerely beginning a process of national corruption and dissolution." 

That any such result is at all imminent, I do not for a momen 

ieve. The time will come when the danger of the present dri 
be understood, and will create its sufficient remedy; and 
aod friends of democracy and human advancement should ho 
3d believe that France will retain indefinitely her national vitality. 

she should drift into an insignificant position in relation to her 
pighbors, a void would be created which it would be impossibli 

fill and which would react deleteriously upon the whole Euri 
ean system. But such a result ia only to be avoided by the gener; 
cognition among Frenchmen that the means which they 

spting to render their personal position more secure is reoderi 
ieir nalional situation more precarious. The ^aVe o\ ^^\&^^•aM3 
irrexoeahly tied up with ihe V^Vfe ol ^tem^ JJ 
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I tional life, and the best way for u Frenchmaji to show himae! 
Vgood democrat is to make those sacrifices and to take those r 
Ineceasary for the prestige and welfare of his country. 

i 
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THE RBIATION OP GERMAlf KATIONALITT TO DEMOCRACY 



The German Empire presejits still another phase of the relat 
between democracy and nationality, aad one which helps consic 
ably towards an understanding of the varied possibilities of tl 
relationship. The German national organization and poliey 
wrought in a manner entirely different from that of either Frj 
or England. In the two latter countries political! freedom wasci) 
quered only as the testilt of successive revolutions; and the n 
classes were obliged to recognize the source of these political 
orraationa by renouncing all or a large part of their ioherit 
reap onsibiii ties. In Germany, on the other hand, or ratherj 
Prussia as the maker of modem Germany, the various chaRgea^ 
the national organization and policy, which have resulted in 
founding of a united nation, originated either with the croi 
with the royal counselors. The Prussian monarchy has, coi 
quently, passed through the revolutionary period without abando 
ing its political leadership of the Prussian state. It has creaf 
a national representative body; but it has not followed 
English example and allowed such a body to tie ita hands; 
it has remained, consequently, the most completely responsit 
and representative monarchy in Europe. 

Up to the present time this responsibility and power have on I 
whole been deserved by the manner in which they have been 
cised. German nationality as an eiRcient political and econoi 
force has Ijeen wrought byskiUful and patriotic management 
■of materials afforded by military and political opportunities 
latent national ties and traditions. During the eighteenth centu 
tite Prussian monarchy oame to understand that the road to eff^ 
rVe political power in Germanv was\)^ ^a-v QlaTmV\ta.ry efficient 
'^proportionate to the resourtes aaA ^ou\ia.'(\wp. qI "Osia"' 
a this way it was able to taltft ad'JBsAa-g.a ol siioG?!^ ct«:vj 
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laiit crisis to increase its dominion and its prestige. Neither was' 
Prussian national efficiency built up merely by a well-devised and 
practicable policy of military aggression. The Prussian monarchy 
had the good sense to accept the advice of domestic reformers dur- 
pg its period of adversity, and so contributed to the economic 
befation and the educational training of its subjects. Thus tb 
odorn German nation has been at bottom the work of admirable 
eadcr&hip on the part of officially responsible leaders; and amo: 
loee leaders the man who planned most effectively and accom- 
lisbed the greatest results was Otto voe Bismarck. 

It requires a very special study of European history after 1848 

understand how bold, how original, how comprehensive, and 
ow adequate for their purpose Bismarck's ideas and policy gradu- 
ly became; and it require a very special study of Bismarck's 
biography to understand that bis personal career, with all 
transformations, exhibits an equally remarkable integrity. 
he Bismarck of from 1848 to 1851 is usually described as a country 
luire, possessed by obscurantist mediaeval ideas wholly incom- 
itiblc with his own subsequent policy. But while there are many 
.perficial contradictions between the country squire of 1848 and 
,e Prussian Minister and German Chancellor, the really peculiar 
aality of Bismarck's intelUgenco was revealed in bis ability to 

velop a constructive German national policy out of the preju- 
ces and ideas of a Prussian "junker." Bismarck, ia 1848, was 
rimarily an ardent Prussian patriot who believed that the mon- 
ichy was divinely authorized to govern the Prussian people, and 
lat any diminution of this responsibility was false in principle 
id would be baleful in its results. These ideas led him, in 1843, 
y oppose the constttution, granted by Frederick William II 
id to advocate the repression of all revolutionary upheavalsj 
e never essentially departed from these principles; but his ex-i 
irience gradually taught him that they were capable of a lifEerenl 
id more edifying application. The point of view from which' 

policy, his achievements, and his career can best be \issjiax- 
ood is that of a patriotic Prussian w\iO was ftxcViavs";?!."^ ,xoX^^- 

tJy, and unscrupulously devoted to ttie ■weWate. l^aaXift toticavj* 
of his country aad hia king. As a loyal PTMssYaa 'bft-wv^'e*^ 
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increase Prusdan inBuence among the other Gennau states, 
jecause that was the only way to improve her staadmg and great- 
ness as a European Power; and be soon realized that Austria 
constituted the great obstacle to any such inereaae of Prussian in- 
fluence. He and be only drew the one sufficient inference from this 
act. Inasmuch as Prussia's future greatness and efficiency de- 
pended absolutely on the increase of her influence in Germany, 
and inasmuch as Austria barred her path, Prussia must be pre- 
pared to fight Austria, and must make every possible provision, 
both diplomatic and military, to bring such a war to a successful 
issue. Such a purpose meant, of course, the abandonment of tlis 
policy which Prussia had pursued for a whole generation. Tte 
one interest which Bismarck wanted the Prussian govemraent to 
promote was the Prussian interest, no matter whether that interest 
meant opposition to the democracy or coaperation therewith; ami 
the important point in the realization of this exclusive policy is 
that he soon found himself in need of the help of the German demo- 
cratic movement. His resolute and candid nationalism in the ead 
forced him to enter into an alliance with the very democracy which 
Le had begun by detesting. 

It must be admitted, also, that he had in the beginning reason 
to distrust the Prussian and the German democracy. The GermiD 
radicals had sought to compass the unification of Germany by 
passing resolutions and making speeches; but such methods, 
which are indispensable accessories to the good government of 
established national community, were utterly incompetent to 
move the obstacles to German unity. These obstacles consis' 
in the particularism of the German princes, the opposition 
Austria, and looming in the background the possible oppositi 
of France; and Bismarck alone thoroughly imderstood that si 
obstacles could be removed by war and war only. But in order 
wage war successfuHyf a country must be well-armed; and in 
attempt to arm Prussia so that she would be equal to assert 
her interests in Germany, Bismarck and the king had to face 
stubborn opposition of the Prussian representative assembly. 
marck did not flinch from fighting the Prussian assembly in 
natlona} interest any more ttian he flinched under different circ 
tances ffonx calling the GertuBji. detuQaaa'jXfiV-iSi^i. 
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1 policy, at once bold and cautious^ of Prussian aggrandizement, ' 
had succeeded in bringing about war with Austria, he fearlessly _ 
ounced a plan of partial unification, based upon the supremacyH 
*rus3ia and a national parliament elected by universal suffrage; 
after the defeat of Austria, he successfully carried this plan 
effect. It so happened that the special interest of Prussia 
cided with the German national interest. It was Prussia's 
iCtive military power which defeated Austria and forced the 
ces to abate their particularist pretensions. It was Pruesia's 
paratively larger population which made Bismarck insist 
,t the German nation should be an efficient popular union rather_ 
a mere federation of states. And it was Bismarck's expe-fl 
ce with the anti-nationalism "liberalism" of the Prussian" 
lembly, elected as it was by a very restricted suffrage^ which 
vicced him that the national interest could be as well trusted to 
good sense and the patriotism of the whole people as to the 
jcial interests of the "bourgeoisie." Thus little by little the^ 
ertile seed of Bismarck's Prussian patriotism grew into a Germa^ 
~ ai -democratic nationalism, and it achieved this transformation 
.hout any essential sacrifice of its own integrity. He had bee: 
irkiiLg in Prussia's interest throughout, but he saw clearly jus' 
ire the Prussian interest blended with the German national 
irest, and just what means, whether by way of military force 
popular approval, were necessary for the success of his patriotic 
cy. 1 

en the Prussian Minister-President became the ImperialP 
cellor, be pursued in the larger field a similar purpose by 
erent means. The German national Empire had been founded 
eaos of the forcible coercion of its domestic and foreign oppo- 
ts. It remained now to organize and develop the new national 
and the government, under Bismarck's lead, made itself re- 
insible for the task of organisation and development, just as i 
made itself responsible for the task of unification. Accordini 
the theories of democratic individualistic '"liberalism," such' 
effort could only result in failure, because from the liberal 
int of view the one way to develop a modern industrial nation 
eituply to allow the individual every poBB\b\ft V^^'sV^ ■ "^"^ 
"a whole scheme of national iudus^.na\ oTgecmxs.^ACi'n-^'^^ 
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m a very different direction. He believed that the nation itself, 
as represented by its official leaders, shouJd actively assist in pre- 
paring an adequate national domestic policy, and in organizing tlie 
machinery for its efficient execution. He saw clearly that the logic 
and the purpose of the national type of political organizaiioa w 
P entirely different from that of a iso-called free democracy, as 
'plained in the philosophy of the German liberals of 1S4S, 

II Manchester school in England, or our own Jeffersonian Democral 
and he aticcessfully transformed his theory of responsible & 
trative activity into a comprehensive national policy. The arm 
was, iX anythingj increased in strength, so that it might remoifi 
fuUy adequate either for national defense or aa an engine of Ger- 
man international purposes. A beginning was made toward tV 
Creation of a navy. A moderate but explicit protectionist polif? 
was adopted, aimed not at the special development either of rutsl 
or manufacturing industries, but at the all-round developmeot ot 
Germany as an independent national economic Unit. In Prussij 
itself the railways were bought by the government, so that they 
luld be managed, not in the interest of the ghareholders, but in 
.t of the national economic system. The government encourag^ 
the spread of better farming methods^ which have resulted in d 
gradual increase in the yield per acre of every important agrieuF 
tural staple. The educational system of the country was made oi 
direct assistance to industry, because it turned out skilled scientiSc 
experts, who used their knowledge to promote industrial efficieni;y. 
In every direction German activity was organized and was placed 
under skilled professional leadership, while at the same time eacl 
of these special lines of work was subordinated to its particular 
place in a comprehensive scheme of national economy. Tlliis 
"patemaUsm " has, moreover, accomplished its purpose. German 
industrial expansion surpasses in some respects that of the Uni 
States, and has left every European nation far behind. Germ 
alone among the modem European nations is, in spite of 
temporary embarrassment of Imperial finance, carrying the 
of modern military preparation easiSy, and loolis forward coi 
fently to greater successes in ttie IvAuie. 'Snft\s?A the present tii 
very striking example o^ -w^ial cantic a.iiitiTD.-ii^€cLtWQT:*CQa 
welfare by a fearless acceptance on&e -5^tX«.l'C^t^'Si^\^N 
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>noTmc as well aa political reaponsibility, and by the efficieni 
id intelligent uae of all available means to that end. 
[inevitably, however, Germany is suffering somewhat from the 
ceas of her excellent qualities. Her leaders were not betrayed by 
aucceaa of their foreign and domestic policies to attempt the 
lediate accomplishment of purposes, incommensurate with the 
»tional power and reaources; but they wore tempted to become 
lewhat overbearing in their attitude toward their domestic 
id foreign opponents. No doubt a position which was conquered 
a^reaaive leadership must be maintained by aggressive leader- 
ip; and no doubt, conaequently, the German Imperial Power 
jUild not well avoid the appearance and Bometimes the substance 
being domineering. But the consequence of the Bismarckian 
^adition of bullying and browbeating one's opponents has been 
iat of intensifying the opposition to the national policy and of 
Dmpromiaing its success. France has been able to escape from 
le isolation in which she was long kept by Bismarck after the war, 
id has gradually built up a series of understandings with other 
'owera, more or less inimical to Germany. The latter's standing 
^ Europe is not as high as it was ten years ago, in spite of the 
Bicreaaed relative efficiency of her army, her navy, and. her eco- 
'nomic system. Moreover, an equally serious and dangerous oppoai- 
^on has been created at home. The government has not succeeded 
^ retaining the loyal support of a large fraction of the German 
people. A party which is composed for the most part of working- 
men, and which has been increasing steadily in the number of its 
adherents, is utterly opposed to tbe present poUcy and organi- 
zation of the Imperial government^ and these Social Democrats 
have for the most part been treated by the authorities with re- 
pressive laws and abusive epithets. Thus a schism is being created 
rthe German national system which threatens to become a source 
serious weakness to the national efficiency and strength. 
That the existence of some such domestic opposition is to & 
certain extent unavoidable must be admitted. A radical incom- 
itibiUty exists between the national policy of the Imperial and 
russian governments and the Social Democratic pTQ^asas^",^^ 
Imperial authorities could not conciliale Wie^iocvah.'^ "^ 

mt abaadomng the peculiar OTjEOUafctioo- aJ^'^ -a|^^^^ 
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lave been largely so responsible for the extraordinary increa&p m~ 
the national well-being. On the other hand, it must alao be 

limbered that the Prussian royal power has maintained its natic 

Uy representative character and its responsibJe leadership quite i 
pauch by its ability to meet legitimate popular grievances and nee 
E^ by its successful foreign policy. The test of German domes 
Btatesmanship hereafter will consist in its ability to win the su^ 
port of the industrial democracy, created by the industrial advi 

I the country, without impairing the traditional and the existing, 
practice of expert and responsible leadership. The task ig 
of extreme difficulty, but it is far from being wholly impossil 
because the Social Democratic party in Germany is every year 1 
coming less revolutionary and more national in its outlook. 1 
tX present little attempt js being made at conciliation; and 
attitude of the ruling classes is such that in the near future none| 
likely to be made, In this respect they are false to the logic of 
origin of German political unity. The union was accompUaha 
with the assistance of the democracy and on a foundation of uni^ 
Bal suffrage. As Germany has become more of a nation, the demotv ' 

acy has acquired more substantial power; but its increase in 
numbers and weight has not been accompanied by any increase, 
of official recognition. The political organization of Germany! 
consequently losing touch with those who represent one easenl^ 
aspect of the national growth. It behooves the ruling classes' 
tread warily, or they may have to face a domestic opposition. : 
dangerous than aay probable foreign opposition. 

The situation is complicated by the dubious intematic 
Standing of the German Empire. She is partly surrounded 
actual and possible enemies^ against whom she can make hea>(l' 
■way only by means of continuous vigilance and efficient leadership; 
while at the same time her own national ambitions still conflict 
in some measure with the interests of her neighbors. Iler oificiul 
foreign policy since 1372 has undoubtedly been determined by tte 
desire to maintain the peace of Europe under effective guarantees, 
because she needed time to consolidate her position and reap 
advantages of her increasing industrial efficiency; but both Gfl 

an and European elalesmen are none the less very conscious] 

e fact that the German Empite \a ^Xxe^utoiV'i^'a.'tQ^N^T ^\ 
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E>st to gain in Europe from a successful "war. Some Frenchmen 
U cherish plans of revenge for 1870; but candid French opinions 
ja beginning to admit that the constantly increasing resources oA 
rmany in men and money make any deliberate pohcy of that 
nd almost suicidal. France would lose much more by a defeat 
an she could gain from a victory, and the fruits of victory could 
■t be permanently held, Italy, also, baa no unsatisfied ambition 
hich a war could gratify, except the addition of a few thousand 
ustrian-ItaJians to her population. Russia still looks longingly 
iward Constantinople; but until she has done something to 
live her domestic problem and reorganize her finances, she 
teds peace rather than war. But the past successes of Germany 
d her new and increasing expansive power tempt her to cherish 

bitions which constitute the chief menace to the international 
ability of Europe. She would have much to lose, but she 
ould also have something to gain from the possibLe dii 
.tegration of Austria-Hmigary. She has possibly still more 
wn from the incorporation of Holland within the Empire. H 
creasing Commerce has possessed her with the idea of eventually 
sputing the supremacy of the sea with Great Britain. And sh^ 
iquestionably expects to profit in Asia Minor from the possibM 
reak-up of the Ottoman Empire. How seriously such ambitions 

entertained, it JS difficult to say; Mid it is wholly improbable- 
lat more than a small part of this enormous programme of nationaB 
jgraJidizement will ever be realised. , But when Germany has the 
sante of gaining and holding such advantages as these from a 
iccessfu! war, it la no wonder that she remains the chief possible 
Bturber of the European peace. In her case certainly the fruits 
' victory look more seductive than the penalties, of defeat look 
angerouB ; and the resolute opposition to the partial disarmament, 
'liich she has always offered at the Hague Conference, is the be 

dence of the unsatisfied nature of her ambitions. 

Germany's standing in the European system is, then, very far 
om being as well-defined as are those of the older nations, like 
ranee and Great Britain. The gradual growth of a better under- 
Anding Ijetween Prance. Great Britain, and Russia is largely dufl 
t an instinctive coalition of those powers tjVlo ^NQvi^.i,\ifc istfs^ 
Uaa^oLU^^^se of the German inQueuc« ^'Ci^ d'C.m\E^\<^'Q-\ ^ 
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the senae that Europe is becoming united against them makes Gct- 
man statesmen more than ever on their guard and more than ever 
impatient of an embarrassing domestic oppoeition. Thus Ger- 
many's aggressive foreign policy has so far tended to increase the 
distance between her responsible leaders and the popular party; 
and there are only two ways in. which this schism can be healed. 
If German foreign policy should continue to be as brilliantly suc- 
cessful as it was in the days of Bismarck, the authorities will have 
no difficulty in retaining the support of a sufficient majority of 
the German people — just as the victory over Austria brought 
King Wilham and Bismarck forgiveness from their parhamentarj' 
opponents. On the other band, any sovere setback to Germany 
in the realization of its aggressive plana would strengthen the 
domestic opposition and might lead to a severe internal crisis. 
It all depends upon whether German national pohcy has or baa 
not overstepped the Umita of practical and permanent achieve- 
ment. 

VI 
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Tte foregoing considerationB in respect to the ejdsting inte^ 
national situation of Germany bring me to another and final aspect 
of the relation in Europe between nationality and democracj*. 
One of the most difficult and (be itaSmittedj one of tteTaoetdubi- 
OUB problems raised by any attempt to establish a constructive 
relationship between these two principles hangs on the fact that 
[ hitherto national development has not apparently made for inter- 
national peace. The nations of Europe are to all appearances as 
belligerent as were the former European dynastic states. Europe 
has become a vast camp, and its governments are spending prob- 
ably a larger proportion of the resources of their coxmtries for mili- 
tary and naval purposes tlLan did those of the eighteenth centurj'- 
How can these warlike preparations, in which aU the European 
nations sharcj and the warlike spirit which they have occasionally 
displayed^ be reconciled with the existence of any constructive 
sJationship between th.e natioaal aadVcft Aeavac^atic ideas ? 
The question can best V»e answeiei Vi-:j \iTvsi^'3 T;'iNw?«\-Ni'^ 
ima already advanced oo. bej^aU qI \:M^^M\aaA yr^g^-^^ 
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Bve SBserted from the start that the natipnal^rinciple was wholly^ 
ifferent in origin and -SQmewliat dj^^r eat in meaning from th^ 
riiifti^ft xi£dei]TT-'-"'-y i ^ What has been claimed for n a-tionality id 
ot that it can be identified with democracy, but that a s a iKiUtict 

innRi pipifrrHmninf^d iinsatisfi pHwithnilt («1 infu sJon of democraCJ 

ut the extent to which this infusion can go and the forms whicl 
takes are determined by a, logic and a necessity very different 
ram that of an absolute democratic theory. National politic^ 
ave from the start ai med primarily at efficiency — that is, at th^ 
ccessful. use^f_t^ force resi dent in the state to accom plish 1 
ur poses desired bythe aovereip n authority. Among the group < 
tatei" inhabited by Christian peoples it has gradually been 
Dvered that the ^^ "'"'"*■ ""a^ of fox ce is contlugent-in a numbt 
: respects upon it*-respQUgiblB--iifie;_ftnd that its resgonKl 
leans a KmttBd.pn lif'y af external ag grandizement ^nd a partial i 
■;hrti:4r'tH^f p»?if j<;al powcr and re japoasibilitiea. A national polity )? 
lOwever, alwaya^^iains aa ^oryanizatign based Upon fo rce. 
itemal affaire it dependiTat b ottom for its success not mer 
ipon_£u blic opinion, b ut, if neeeaaary, upon the strong arm^ 

is a matter of government and coercion as well as a matter 
nfluence and persuasion. So in its external relations ita standi 
d success have depended, and still depend, upon the efficient ui 
f force, just in so far as force is demanded by its own situation and 
e attitudes of its neighbors and rivals. The democrats who dis- 
parage eflScient national organization are at bottom merely seeking 
exorcise the power of physieal force in human affairs by the use 
pious incantations and heavenly words. That they witi never 
;o. The Christian warrior muat accompany the evangelist; and 
5hristians~'are not T)y"aHy'TneansTnrgel97 It Is none the less true 
at the modern nations control the expenditure of more forca 
a more responsible manner than have any preceding poMticalJ 
ganizations; and it is nonp the less true that a further develop- 
ent of the national principle will mean in the end the attachment 
still stricter responsibibtiea to the use of force both in the inti 
,al and ext.emal policies of modem nations. 
Waxjimy be and iiaa been a ugeivil and \\i%SX?i«lA'« %"&se^'fc ^ 
UoojU policy. It is justifiable, moreover/^o^ TaeseVs V^'«^^ 
_v our a^War, in which a people ^oM^^iX^ ^o^ ^"^^^^^ "^ j 
i . . M 
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tjonal integrity- It was, I believe, justifiable in the case of 
two warB which preceded the formation of the modern Gef 
Empire, Those wars may, indeed, be considered as decisive 
stances. Prussia did not drift into them, as we drifted into 
Civil War. They were deliberately provoked by Bism^EckjitJ 
favorable moment, because they were necessa^ to_tSjinificatij 
of^the German people und er Pru ssian leadership; and I do 
hesitate to eay that he ca^be Juatifaed m l(ie aaauiuptlon of tl 
enormous responsibility. The Germjui. a ationa lijrganiKHt.inT 
increased security, happiness, and opportunity of development 
the whole Germaji jjeople; and ipasmucE' as the selbsh intere 
of Austria and France blocked the path, Bismarck had bis sufficic 
warrant for a deliberately planned attack. No doubt such 
attack and its results injuired Prance and the French people ji 
&s it has benefited Germany; but France had to fiuifer that injc 
as a penalty for the part she had as a matter of policy played i 
German aJfairs, For centuries a united France had helped 
maintain for her own purposes & divided Germany; and wt 
Germany herself became united, it was inevitable, as Bismarck for^ 
Baw in 1848, that French opposition must be forcibly removei^ 
land some of the fruits of French aggression be reclaimed. That 1 
restitution demanded went farther than was necessary, I U 
|believe; but the partial abuse of victory does not diminish 
gitiraacy of the German aggression. A war waged for an exc 
ent purpose contributes more to human amelioration than! 
erely artificial peace, — such aa that established by the He 
Alliance. The ulMfication -of^Genrn tny - aim L ^aly 
helped to hberate the energies of both the German and the Italii^ 
people, but it has rninie'ttielpoTItlcarHrviaions of Europe^onform 
uoh more nearly *ri ih" l'"^ ^fhln whi<ih the people of E urop» 
pan loyally aO'JTruitfully associate one wit h anot her. In fa 
he whole ^rational movementLif it has increasedj;he4jreparatia 
war, has diminished in number the jjro^ibielicauaea- there 
land it ia only by diminishing the number of cai^es whcrebj 
'at/on has more to gain from victory than it has to lose by deffl 
t war among the civilized povjBis cB.tv\ie ^a^vsAVj estinguishe 
t the present time it \a, as 'fie "y^sNe ^awi, \^i.«. S.^^K^iia.'Cw 
tion and the naUoaaV ambiti-Qua q'v "^>iss^^ ^^ ^*-« 
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fell constitute tbe chief threat to Europiean peace. Germany'^s 
dating position in Europe depends upon its alliance with Austria^ 
iungary. The Habsburg Empire ia an incoherent and unstabl 
tate which is held together only by dynastic ties and exteraat 
ressure. The German, the Austrian, and the Hungarian interest^ 

demand the perpetuation of the Habsburg domimon; but it 
|oubt£ul whether in the Jong run its large Slavic population will not 
>nibine with its biood neighbors to break the bond. But wbetheL 
le German, Austrian, and Eungatian interest does or does nofl 
revail, the fundamental natfbnal interests, which are compro- 
liaed by the precarious stability of Austria-Hungary, are alone 
suifficient to make disarmament impossible. Disarmament means 
the preservation of Europe in its existing condition; and such a 
solicy, enforced by means of international guarantees, would 
Imost as inimical to the foundation of a permanent and satisfa 
)ry internationa! system now as it was in 1820, The fact has] 
be recognized that the ultimate object of a peaceable and] 
ibie European international situation Cannot ia all probabilityj 
De reach'ed without many additional wars; and the essential pointj 
that these wars, when they come, should, Uke the wars between! 
Lustria or France and Prussia, or Uke our Civil War, be fought to| 
:complish a desirable purpose and should be decisive in result. 
Modern conlhets between efficiently organized nations tend 
^btain just this character. They are fought for a defensible pi 
3, and they accomplish a definite result. The peoaltit 
it ar e-eo- di8astjaus_lliaJLgarfa re is no longer wantoo l^ipcurrec 
id it will not be provoked at allby nations, such asltaly orFranc 
"who have less to gain from victory than they have to lose frocdT 
iefeat. Moreover, the cost of existing armaments is so crushii 
lat an ever increasing motive exists in favor of their ultimate 
lurtioa. This motive wtU not operate as long as the leading Powei 
itinue to have unsatisfied ambitions which look practicable 
^ut eventually it will necessarily have its effect. Each war, as 
occurs, even if it does not finally settle some conflicting clair 
B'tll most assuredly help to teach the warring nations just how Ca 
ley can go, and will help, consequently, \ig TfcaU\tA\\Rs^'»^'^^^ 
ylicy witliJn pracilcable and probably moSensWeVvwi^'s. "VV^a 
ieni that England and "Frasice, X?c«. ^^^ ^ 
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[European Eationa, are the two whose foreign policies are 
defined and, so far as Europe is concerned, least offensive. 
centuries these Powers fought and fought, because one of them 
aggressive designs which apparently or really affected the welfj 
^of the other; but the result of this prolonged rivalry has been a 
instantly clearer understanding of their respective national in- 
ata. Clear-headed and moderate statesmen hke Talleyrand 
>pu2ed immediately after the Revolution that the siibstsntial 
interesta of a liberalized France in Europe were closely akin to those 
of Great Britain, and again and again in the nineteenth centurj' this 
prophecy was justified. Again and again the two Powers were 
brought together by their interests only to be again divided by a 
tradition of antagonism and misunderstanding. At present, how- ■ 
ever, they are probably on better terms than ever before in the 
history of their relations; and this result is due to tlie definite and |l 
necessarily unaggressive character of their European interests. 
They have finally learned the limits of their posable achievameut 
Mmd could transgress them only by some act of folly. f 

In the course of another fifty years the limits of possible aggres- 
sion "by Gemiany and Russia in Eurote will probably be very much 
better defined than they are todajy These two Powers will seek 

Kt the favorable moment to accotoJiUsh certain aggressive pur- 
oses which they aecretly or openly entertain, and they will 
succeed or fail, Each success or failure will probably be decisive 
in certain respects, and will remove one or more existing conflicts 
of interest or ambiguities of position. Whether this progressivjL 
■Bpecification of the practicable foreign policies of the several Fowe^ 
will soon or will ever go so far as to make some general internationiH 
Understanding possible, is a question which no man can answer; 
■but as long as the oational principle retains its vitality, there is no 
I other way of reaching a permanent and fniitful international 
settlement. That any one nation, or anyamall group of nations, can 
impose its dominion upon Europe is contrary to every lesson of 
European history. Such a purpose would be immeasurably 
tbeyond the power even of 90,000,000 Germans or 150,0QO,(H^ 
Ip^ussians. or even beyond the power of 90,000,000 Germans alli^f 

wjth ISO.OOOfOOO Russians. EuTO^ie ia taxable ot tiomhining more 
^eetusily than ever before to lesvst am.y 'fia&sfeVei tctctb^v «as^ 
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lerlaliam; aad the time will come when Europe, threatened by the 

greasion of any one domineering Power, can call other continenta 

her assistance, The Umita to the possible expansion of any 

ne nation are eatabliahed by certain fundamental and venerable 

ilitical conditions. The penalties of persistent transgreasit^ 
ou!d be not merely a sentence of piracy similar to that passed of 
Napoleon I, but a constantly diminishing national vitality on the 
part of the aggressor, Aa long as the national principle endures, 
mlitical power cannot be exercised irresponsibly without becoming 
nefficient and sterile. 

Inimical as the national principle is to the carrying out either 
visionary or a predatory foreign policy in Europe, it doea not im 

y similar hostility to a certain measure of colonial expansion 

this, as in many other important respects, the constructive n; 
ional democrat must necessarily differ from the old school 
iemocratic "Hberals." A nationalized democracy is not based o; 
.bstract individual rights, no matter whether the individual liv' 

Colorado, Paris, or Calcutta. Its consistency is chiefly a matterj 
if actual bistoirical association in the midst of a general ChrLstiarxi 
^LtamuDity of natiocs. A people that tack the power of basiagi 
beir poUtical assQciation'On an^accuniurated natiOga llFaH itiQn ao ^d" 
urpo se IS nn t napahlB *^it:hRy of patLonalit y or democracy; an d that 
I the condition of the majority of Asiatic and African peoples. 
L European nation can undertake the responsibility of governiflg 
hese politically diaorganized societies without any necessary danger 

its own national life. ) Such a task need not be beyond its phyi 
cal power, because disorganized peoples have a comparative^ 

all powet of resistance, and a few thousand resolute Europeans 
!aa hold in submission many million Asiatics. Neither does it 
K>nflict with the moral basis of a national political organization, 
ecauae at least for a while the Asiatic population may well 
■MieEted by more orderiy and progressive government. Submi 
ion to such a government is necessary as a condition of subsequent 
rolitical development. The majority of Asiatic and African com- 
nunitiea can only get a fair start politically by some such pn 
iminary process of tutelage ; and the assumption by a Europe 
ation of such a responsibility is a desirabVe "pViase ol T^^SX^Wi-^iia^ 
^ine *ad A frequent source of genuine nationfti ad^sB.^'ft- 
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Neither does an a^ressive colonial policy make for unneCiBSsaTy 
or meonicgless wars. It is true^ of courBe, that colouial expansic 
increases the number of possible occasions for dispute am^ong t| 
expanding nations; but these disputes have the advantage 
rarely turning on questions really vital to the future prosperity of ( 
European nation. They are just the sort of international diflfer- 
ences of interest which ought to be settled by arbitration 
conciliation, because both of the disputants have so much mc 
to lose by hostilities than they have to gain by military sut 
A dispute turning upon a piece of African territory would, if 
waxed into war.involve the most awful and dangerous coneequenc 

Europe. The danger of European wars^ except lor national pur- 




Mses of prime importance, carries its consequence into Africa auM 
Asia. France, for instance, was very much irritated by the cofli 
tmued English occupation of Egypt in spite of certain solemn prom- 

ses of evacuation; and the eKpedition of Marchand, which ended 
the Faahoda incident, indirectly questioned the validity of the 
British occupation of Egypt by maldttg that occupation strate- 
gically insecure. In spite, however, of the deliberate manner in 
which France raised this questioa and of the highly irritated condi- 
tion of French public opinion, she could not, when the choice had to 
be made, afford the coTisequences of a Franco-English war. In1 
end she was obhged to seek compensation elsewhere ifl Africa 
fthattdon her occupation of Faahoda. This iucident is typical ; _ 
It points directly to the conclusion that wars will very rarely occur 
Etmong European nations over disputes as to colonies, unless tb« 
political situation in Europe is one which itself makes war desi^ 
able or inevitable. A Bismarck could handle a Fashoda incident- so 
as to provoke hostilities, but in that case Fashoda, like the Hohei^ 

iollern candidacy in Spain, would be a pretext, not a cause. TI^ 

ine contemporary instance in which a difference of colonial inter- 

ts has caused a great war is the recent conflict between Russia 

land Japan; and in this instance the issues raised by the dispute 

Were essentially different from the issues raised by a dispute over a 

—Colonial question between two European nations. The conflict 

P>/ interests turned upon matter essential to the future prosperity 

of Japan, whiJe at the same Vime tUe war did not necessarily 

*Jve dangerous European coT[wp\i.ca.tT.an£.. 
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The tnith_i3 that colonial eipanaon by modem natioa&l Hates 
is to be regarded, not as a cause of war, but 49 & safety-val' 
Ae&lnst war. It affords an arena in wMcfa the restless and ad 
ttirous members of a national body can have their ^ng witho 
dangerous consequences, while at the same tinw it satisfies t]u 
desire of a people for some evidenoe of and opportunity for oatioiH 
expansion. The nations which, one after another, have recog- 
nized the limits of their expaasioa in Europe hare been those whi< 
have adopted a more or less explicit policy of colonial acquiati 
Spain waSj indeed, a great cokmial power at a time when her poli<^ 
in Europe continued to be a^resdve; but her European aggrea- 
sions soon undermmed her ti&tioaai Wtality, and her decadence in 
Europe brought her colonial expansion to a standstill. Portugal 
and Holland were too small to cherish visions of European aggran- 
dizement, and they naturally sought an outlet in Asia and Africa 
for their energies. After Great Britain had passed through her 
reTolutioaary period, sbe made rapid advaates as a colonial power, 
because ehe realized Uiat her i^ul&r situation rendered a merely 
defensive European policy obligatory. France made a failure of 
her American and Asiatic colonies as long as sbe cherished schema 
of European i^grandizement. Her period of colonial expaoaitfl 
Algeria apart, did not come until after the Franco-Prussian War 
and the death of her ambition for a Rhine frontier. Bismarck 
was opposed to colonial developnient because he believed that 
H^emaDy should husband her strength for the preservation and the 
i^rovement of her standing in Europe; but Germany's power 
expansion demanded some outlet during a period of Europ< 
rest. Throughout the reign of the present Emperor she has beCT 
picking up coLoni'^ wherever she could in Asia and Africa; and 
she cherishes certain plans for the extension of German influence 
in Asia Minor. It is characteristic of the ambiguous intematiooal 
poaitioti of Germany that she alone among the European Powers 
(except the peculiar case of Russia) is expectant of an increi^e of 
power both in Europe and other continents. 

In J^he long run Germany will, like France, discover that uadeii 

eusting conditions an aggressive colonial and aggressive European 

policy are ittcompatible. The more important her coLonl^^ tn*- 

e and the larger ber oceaaic comraetce, tti« laisftfe ^enoafl 
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!ayB herself open to injury frora a strong maritime power, and the 
ore hostages she is giviug for good behavior in Europe. Un^ 
esa a nation controls the sea^ colonies are from a military poi: 
f view a source of weakneas. The colonizing nation is in th 
OBition of a merchant who increases his business by means of a 
lonaiderable increase of his debts. His use of the borrowed capi 

may be profitabte, but none the leas he makes his standing at t 

time of an emergency much more precarious. In the same w; 
■colonies add to the reaponsibilities of a nation and scatter ii 

military resources; and a nation placed in such a situation 

much less likely to break the peace. 

I The economic and political development of Asia and Africa 
the European Powers is in its infancy; and no certain predictioni 
can be made as to its final effects upon the political relations amon^ 
civilized nations. Many important questions in respect thereM 
remain ambiguous, Wliat, for instance, are the limits of a pra^ 
ticable policy of colonial expansion? In view of her pecuhat 
■economic condition and her threatened decrease in populati<]fl 
liave those Umita been transgressed by France? Have they be^T 
transgressed by Great Britain? Considering the enormous in; 
irease in British responsibilities imposed by the maritime 
anaion of Germany, will not Great Britain be obliged to ado] 
;b policy of concentration rather than expansion ? Is not 

artial retirement from American waters the first step in such 
policy ? Is not the Japanese alliance a dubious device for 
partial shifting of burdens too heavy to bear ? How long 
Great Britain afford to maintain her existing control of the & 
Is there any way of ending such a control save either by 
absolute exhaustion of Great Britain or by the establishnaent 

stable international system under adequate guarantees? 
the economic development of Asia lead to the awafcemtg 
other Asiatic states like Japan, and the re-arrangement of inter- 
tiational relations for the purpose of giving them their appxfl 

m 



priate places? A multitude of such questions are raised by 
'transformation which is taking place from a European intemt 

ptional system into a political system 'composed chiefly of Europ 
nations, but embracing the whole world; and these questions 

prove to be aufficiently di££cMi.\> <A yiViXVon.. "^.^A. va. ^^ite of 
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Certainty that colonial expansioa will in the end merely transfer 

^ a larger area the cou-flictsof idea and interest whose effects have 

■litherto chiefly been confined to Europe — in spite of this certaintv 

the process oi colonial expanBia a ts a wholly legitimate aspect of 

latioaal development. aa diaflO triecesaari ly inimical to the advance 

ifdeDQOcracy. It will not make immediately for a "permanent 

atemational settlement; but it ia accomplishing a work without 

iffaich a permanent international settlement ia impossible; atn 

t indubitably places every colonizing nation, in a situation wH 

aakes the risk of hostilities dangerous compared to the possib! 

advantages of military success. 

The chief object of this long digression has, I hope, now b 
ichieved. My purpose has been to exhibit the European nations 
_is a group of historic individuals with purposes, opportunities, and 
iautations analogous to those of actual individuals. An individiM 
as no meaning apart from the society in which his individuality 
las been formed. A national state is capable of development 
mlyln relation to the society of more or less nationalized statca 
the midst of which its history has been unfolded- The grow- 
ng and maturing individual is he who comes to take a more definite 
Lod serviceable position in his surrounding society, — be wH 
rerforms excellently a special work adapted to his abilities. The 
aturing nation is in the same way the nation which is capable 
if limitmg itself to the performance of a practicable and usefd 
lational work, — a work which in some specific respect accelerateg 
,he m arch of Chri'stiaa civilization. There ia no way ia which a 
uguer iype of national life can be obtained without a corresponding 
ndividual improvement on the part of its constituent members. 
There is similarly no way in which a permanently satiafactor 
tystem of international relations can. be secured, save by thi 
increasing historical experience and effective self-control of relat 
il^tions. Any country which declares that it is too good (or t 
democratic) to associate with the other nations and share 
•esponsib ill ties and opportunities resulting from such associatio' 
3 comparable to the individual who declares himself to be too 
Bwntly for association with his fetlow-countrymein. j Whatever a 
man or a nation, gains by isolation, he or it neceaafcuVa \ow*Ss 
the discipline of experience with its poaafti\e ItuiXs qI '«\sAEmi'W 
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lelf-contro!. Association is ft condition QJ-inii ividtiAlitv. 
ational reiatfons-flxe a fnnHjt i^n fif nationality. A-Oiniversa] 
lation ia as much a contradiction in terma &s a universal ind ividij^. 
nation seeking to destroy other nations ia analogous to a man 
Brho seeks to destroy the society in which he was born, Little b: 
ittle European history has been teaching this lesson; and ia t 
iourse of time the cowelation of national development- with ttw 
mprovement and definition of international relations wili ^eto^ 
ibly be embodied In some eet of ioiiSiiuili^Iist'tGSn^tnaons. ■ 

la the meaatime the existing rivalries and cmnities among 
luropean states must not be under-estimated either in theiL 
gnificance or their strength. In a way those rivalries han 
Tjecome more intense than ever before; and it is only too apparenP 
Jhat the maay-headed rulers of modern nations are as capable 
ftherishing personal and national dislikes as were the soverei 
Kings of other centuries. -, These rivalries and enmities wilJ not 
dissolved by kind words and noble sentiments. The federati 
if Europe, like the unification of Germany, will never be brought 
bout by congresses and amicable resolutions. It can be effected 
inly by the same old means of blood and iron. The nations 
ever agree upon a permanent settlement until they have tri 
again and again the dangerous chances of war^ and have more to 
gain from peace than from niiUtary victory. But such a timewUl 
e postponed all the longer unless the nations, like France, Italy, 
Ingland and the United States, which are at present sincerely 
esirous of peace, keep as well armed aa their more belliger 
eighbors. When the tug comes, the issue will depend upon 
ective force which such nationsj when loyally combined, c 
ixert. It would be fatal, consequently, for the pacific Powers 

ek to establish peace by a partial diminution of their mill 
eflSdency. Such an action would merely encourage the belliger 
Powers to push their aggressive plans to the limit. The fo 
ust, on the contrary, keep as well armed as their resources 
olicy demand. Nationality is impaired and the national priD- 
le is violated just as soon as a nation neglects any sort 
ciency which is required either by its iaternational positi' 
by its national purpoeea. 





THE AMEHICAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS NATIONAL PRINCIPLE 

I M±E foregoing review of the relation which has come to su 
_L in Europe between nationality and democracy should help 
} understand the peculiar bond which unitee the American demo-^ 
■atic and national principles. The net result of that review w 
icouraging but not decisive. As a consequence of their develo 
.ent as natious, the European peoples have been unable to 
bng without a certain infusion of democracy; but it was for t 
.ost part essential to their national interest that such an infusi 
lould be strictly Um ited. In Europe the two ideals have nev 
een allowed a frank and uneonstramed relation one to th 
ther. They have been unable to live apart; but their marriage 
as usually been one of convenience, which was very far from 
iiplying complete mutual dependence and confidence. No doubt 
le collective interests of the German or British people s.ufFefl 
jcause Biich a lack of dependence and confidence exists; bu? 
icir collective interests would suffer more from a sudden or 
olent attempt to destroy the barriers. The nature and thj 
atoiy^ pf the different dem oc ratic a nd national raov"cment3~i^ 
le aevEral-E.urQpeiiJL countne s ftt-Qncetie themtogether andj^ 




The peoples of Europe can only escape gradually from 

iTge infusion of arbitrary and irrational material in their national 

imposition. Monarchical and aristocratic traditions and a certaiJ 

casure of political and social privilege have remained an essen-»^ 

al part of their national lives; and no less essential was an element 

defiance in their attitude toward their European neighbon 
ence, when the principle of national Sovereignty was proclaime 
I a substitute for the principle of royal Sovereignty, that prin- 
ple really did not mean the sudden bestowal upon the. ^i^^^'^fl 

imlimited Soverci^ power. " The truepeo^\t," aBC\Si"S*A'saiw:^ 
/. Iben a country squirCj " is an invisibVe Tas.\x\^?rt.uiti o*^ 's^^^ 
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It is the living nation — the nation organized for its historic 
kiuissioc — the nation of yesterday and of to-morrow. " A natic 
[that is, is a people in 90 far &» they are united by traditions 
Ipurposes; and national Sovereignty implies an attSrchinent 
[national history and traditions which permits only the v6 
gradual alteration of these traditions in the direction of 
sing democracy. The mistake which France made at 
Eine of the French Revolution waa precisely that of interpr 
ing the phrase "souvrenetS nationale" as equivalent to imme 
ate, complete, and (in respect to the past) irresponsible popi 
^ Hovereignty. 

The European nations are, consequently, not in a position; 

lake their national ideals frankly and loyally democratic. Tl 

ioational integrity degenda ujjfln fidelity to traditional ideas 

j forms quit e as. much as it does ^uji'^n ^^^ g^fd^ittl T rodi& cation^l 

R,hose jd^ fli^ ^n^ j fnrnigin^a democratic direction. The orderly 

Mding of their national lives calls for a series of compromiatf 

which carry the fundamental democratic impHcation of 1^ 

national principle as far as it can under the circumstances be 

safely carried; and in no other way does a people exhibit y 

political! common sense so clearly as in its ability to be 

temporary and progressive without breaking away from its hist 

ical anchorage, A comparatively definite national mission 

purpose clearly emerge at some particular phase of the indef 

process of internal and external readjustment; but such a mif 

land such purposes necessarily possess a Umited significance anc 

special character. Restricted as they are by the facts of national 

historyj they lack the ultimate moral significance of the democratid 

ideal, which permits the transformation of patriotic fidelity ii 

devotion to the highest and most comprehensive interests of 

^anity and civiliaation. 

That an analogous condition exists in our own country, it wc 
be vain to deny. The Amirtcanpeople posseaseT^a" collect ve cl 
acter even before they possessed a national organization ; and botli 
pfofore &nd after the foundatio'ti ol 6.Tia.t\OTiB.l government, tl 

ymmon traditions were by no rrvea.ri^^'^oVt^ ^wawT'^'wi. "^n 
more, as we have frequcnUy bai otc^svou^ o\i^^^AV^ 
jl^ocraoy in its traditional iona W^^^^ c^^eaWa:^ 
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aatl-national m inBtiact and idea. Our own country has, goto 
eequently, a probJem to eolve, similar in certain respects to thai 
of the European nations. Its national cohesion ia a matter ol 
historical association^ and the facta of its. historical associatior 
have resulted in a partial division and a misunderstanding be- 
tween ita two fundamental principles — the principles of nation 
ality and democracy. 

Ia the case of the United States there ia^ however, to be observec 
an essential difference. A nation, and particularly a Europear 
nation, cannot afford to becorae too complete a democracy al 
at once, because it would thereby be uprooting traditions upoi 
which its national cohesion depends. But there ia no reason whj 
a democracy cannot trust ita interests absolutely to the care of th< 
national iaterestj and there ia in particular every reason why tht 
American democracy should become in sentiment and convictior 
frankly, unscrupulously, and loyalty nationalist. This, of course 
is a heresy from the point of view of the American democratit 
tradition; but it is much less of a heresy from the point of viein 
of American political practice, and, whether heretical or not, i1 
indicates the road whereby alone the American people can obtaji 
political salvation. ?j^ ^ 

The American democracy can trust its interest to the nationa 
interest, because American national cohesion is dependent, no1 
only upon certain forms of historical association, but upon fidelitj 
to a democratic principle. A nation ia a very complex political 
social, and economic product — so complex that political thinken 
In emphasizing one aspect of it are apt to forget other and equallj 
essentia! aspects. Its habits and traditions of historical association 
constitute an indispensable bond ; but they do not constitute tht 
only bond. A specific national character is mor e than a group qJ 
traditions and institutions."^ It tenHsto be a formsttiv-e 4d0a 
which defines the situation of a country in reference to i t,3 nj^i^h- 
.boEsiZ^d which IB constantly seeking a better articulation and 
understanding among the various parts of its domestic life. Th< 
English national idea is chiefly a matter of freedom, but the principle 
of freedom ia associated with a certain mftasMia ^l T^s^OT^s;?ft^ 
The German n&tioaul idea is more diffiiCMU ol ^x^ca^j:^ ^essm-^"^ 
•utUiurns upon the principle of efficient anA ftxg^'cV o'Si.w&^V 
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Bhip toward what is as yet a hazy coal of national creatnS^ 
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Bhip toward what is as yet a hazy goal of national great 
The French national idea is democratiej but its democracy ia « 
ndered difficult by French natiooal insecurityr and its value H 
ited by its equalitariaa bias. The French, like the American, 
emocracy needs above all to be thoroughly nationalized ; and k 
:ondition of such a result is the loyal adoption of democracy 
he national idea. Both French and American national cohesitf 
depend upon the fidelity of the national organization to the demo^ 
atic idea, and the gradual but intentional transformation 
e substance of the national life in obedience to a democra 
terest. 

Let U8 seek for this complicated fonnula a specific application. 

ow can it be translated into terms of contemporary American 

_conditionB? Well, in the first place, AmericmJia areJied-^Pfictiwr 

ly certain poUtical, social, and economic habitSr institutions, ^4H 

raditions. From the political point of view these forms of asBociaF 

ion are at once constitutionalj Federal, and democratic. The 

e accustomed to some measure of political centralization, 

larger measure of local governmental responsibility, to a s' 

arger measm-e of individual economic freedom. This group 

lolitical institutions and habits has been gradually pieced toget 

inder the influence of varying political ideas and conditio 

t contains many contradictory ingredients, and not a few that are 

roeitively dangerous to the pubUc health. Such as it is, howev 

.he American people are attached to this national tradition; 

o part of it could be suddenly or violently transformed or mutilati 

without wounding large and important classes among the Ameri 

)eople, both in their interests and feelings. They have bei 

accustomed to associate under certain conditions and on certain 

■terms; and to alter in any important way those conditions 

^erms of association without fair notice, full discussion, a 

monstrable need and a sufBcicnt consentof public opinion, would 

drive a wedge into the substance of American national cohesi 

he American nation, no matter how much (or how little) it m 

devoted to democratic political and social ideas, cannot up 

essential element in its imtvoTiai. Vitwlitvou without sevi 
slties — as the AmericBJipeot>'^fcfe '™::ig^'"'^^g^'ga ^^ 
cut n^^^^^^inv^ry t'* "^ t\^P>T '^ Mwa^iT^^v^i^'C^-^^ 
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On the other hand, their national health and consistency were 
the long run very mucli benefited by the surgical operation 

le Civil War; and it was benefited because the War eradicat 
Ehc most flagrant existing contradiction among the various parts 
af the American national tradition. This instance sufficiently 

lowed, consequently, that although nationality lias its triiditional 
)asis, it is far from being merely a conservative principle. At any 
]ne time the current of national pubUc opinion embodies a tei^ 

)rary acconunodation among the different traditional ideafl 
iterestSj conditions, and institutions. This balance of varying 

id perhaps conflicting elements is constantly being destroyed by 
lew conditions, ^ such, for instance, as the gradual increase before 

le Civil War of the North as compared to the South in wealth, 

)pulation, and industrial efficiency. The effectof this destructit^ 
gf the traditional balance waa to bring out the contradiction bl 

reen the institution of negro slavery and the American demo^ 

ratic purpose — thereby necessitating an active conflict, and the 
riumph of one of these principles over the other. The unionist 
lemocracy conquered, and aa the result of that couquest a new 
Halance was reached between the various ingredients of American 

ational life. During the past generation, the increased efficiency 
jf organization in business and politics, the enormous growth of ai 
rresponsible individual money-power, the much more definite 
iivision of the American people into possibly antagonistic cltasea, 

id the pressing practical need for expert, responsible, and a' 
thoritative leadership, — these new conditions and demands ha 

sen by way of upsetting once more the traditional national bai^ 
iDce and of driving new wedges into American national cohesion^' 
Kew contradictions have been developed between various aspec^ 
[if the American national composition; and if the AmericS 
jple wish to escape the necessity of regaining their health by 

leans of another surgical operation, they must consider carefu 
how much of a reorganization of traditional institutions, polio; 

nd ideas are necessary for the achievenient of a new and moi 
table national balance. 

In the case of our own country, however, a'ViaX'asvp.eva.Ti.^'^ 
feraci- merely by the process of cotapromVsfc m "ite&\TAK-x' 
orbears tried that metliod 'm dR-ECax^*, ^Jri^ 
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lelavpry problem from 1820 to 1850, and we all know 

suits. American national cohesion is a matter of natioi 
rity; and national integrity is a matter of loyalty to the 

[quirements of a democratic ideal. For better or worse the Ame 
can people have proclaimed themselves to be a democracy, 

[they have proclaimed that democracy means popular econoi 

[Bocial, and moral emaacipation. The only way to regain ihi 
national balance is to remove those obstacles which the econom 

Idevelopment of the country has placed in the path of a bet 
democratic fulfillment. The economic and social changes of 
past generation have brought out a serious and a glaring conti 
diction between the demands of a constructive democratic ids 
and the machinery of methods and institutions, which have be 
considered suflacient for its realization. This is the fundament 
discrepancy which must be at least partially eradicated befa 
American national integrity can be triumphantly re-affirtnB 
The coheBion, which ia a condition of effective nationahty, is 
dangered by such a contradiction, and as long as it exists the 

|ferent elements compoising American society wiU be pulling apfl 
rather than together. The national principle becomes a jjrincij 
jf reform and reconstruction, precisely because .nati^naJ 
Bistency is constantly demanding the solution of contradictc 
nconomic and pohtical tendencies, brought out by "alterations' 

|t£e'-condi.yoi]ia^f_ecpiiomie'' and political efficiency. Its fimcti^ 
lot only to preserve a balance among these diverse tcndeacj 
it to make that balance more than ever expressive of a consis 

■ and conBtructive democratic ideal. Any disloyalty to democmcj, 
on the part of American national policy would in the end pr 

I fatal to American national unity. 

le American democracy can, consequently, safely tniet 
genuine interests to the keeping of those who represent the natiot 

[interest. It both can do so, and it must do so. Only by faithj 
i.a efficient national organization and by an exclusive and 

Igressive devotion to the national welfare, can the Americ 
democratic ideal be made good. If the American local comm<l 

"Wealtb.'s had not been wrought by the Federalists into the formj 
.nation, they would ne^er laa\e continued to be democracl 
id the people coUecUvely \va,ve ^ecxiixift la.Qit.'g . cA ^ . 
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tttOOa itioR aeJJi fiy have bgcome m ore of a nation. Their democracy 
is to be realized by means of an intensification of their national- 
life, just as the ultimate moral purpose of an individual is to bafl 
realized by the affirmation and intensification of its own better ~ 
idividuality. Consequently the organization of the American 
imocracy into a nation is not to be regarded in the way that so 
any Americans have regarded it, — a& a necessary but hazardoua 
irrender of certain liberties in order that other liberties might _ 
; better preserved, ^ as a mere compromiBe between the demo-J 
■Btic ideal and the necessary conditions of political cohesion and 
Eciency. Its natioaahzed political organiaation Goastitutea^ the _ 
roper_Btructure and veritable life of the American democracy^ 
fo doubt the "eStStmg~ofgamzation islar from being a wholly 
dequate expression of the demands of the democratic ideal, but ■ 
falls equally short of being an adequate expression of the demandaB 
' the national ideal. The less confidence the American people ' 
ivein a national organization, the less they are willing to siirren- 
3 themBcIves to the national spirit, the worse democrats they will 
\ The most stubborn impediments which block the Americaii 
.tional advance issue from the imperfections in our democracyj 
he American people are not prepared for a higher form of democ'^ 
y, because they are not prepared for a more coherent and in-j 
ase national life. When they are prepared to be consiatentj 
instructive, and aspiring democrats, their preparation will neces 
rily take the form of becoming consistent, constructive, anc 
piring nationalists. 
The difficulty raised by European political and economi c develoj 

t hangs chiefly on a necessary loyalty to a national tradition 
id organization which blocks tho advance of democracy, Agied- — 
US cannot entirely escape this diflScuItyj but in our country by 
the greater obstacle to social amelioration is constituted by 
tUfiiocratic ^theory _SAd tr adition which blocks th<; pr ocess of^ 
lii""fj j^ evglopment. We Americans are confronted~by two 
Sfvurgent theories oiHemocracy. According to one of these 
^eories, the interest of American democracy can be advanced only 
B an increasing nationalization of the American people in ideas, 
I institutions, and in spirit. According to tlae oVcv^t tiV 'O&ssa 
fc-"!^-" the most effective way of injuring t\ie uAfttefeX oV ^■ci.^ 
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racy ia by an increase in national authority and a spread of the 

(national leaTen. Thii.t AlD'^ric^fm s, un^ ke Kngliahmpn, havp in 
C hoosg) not between a specific andeEcient national tradition and > 
A va Kuean ^ JJBTltous democratic ideal — thex ^imvA^o _choew ' 

rween t wo democrat ic ide ala. and they have to make this choi^ 
chieflyon logical and moraTpxjunda. An Englishman or a Gs 
man, no matter bow clear bis intelligence or fervid bis patriotismT 
annot find any immediately and entirely eatisfactory metbc 
<f reconciling the national tradilioi^ and forms of orgamzatitj 
with the demands of an uncompromising democracy. An Ame 
can, on the other band, faaa it quite within his power to acce 
conception of democracy which provides for the substant 
"integrity of his country, not only as a nation with an exclusive 
democratic miBsion, but aa a. democracy with an essentii 
;iLational career. 

II 

NATIONALITT AND CENTRALIZATION 

The Federal political organization has always tended to 
fuse to the American mind the relation between democracy 
nationaUty. The nation aa a legal body was, of course, created ' 
the ConGtJtution, which granted to the central government certa 
Bpecific powers and responsibiUties, and which almost to the game, 
extent dimimshed the powers and the responsibilities of the separafl 
Btates. Consequently, to the great majority of Ajnericans, tnfl 
process of increasing nationahzatioa has a tendency to mean 
merely an increase in the functions of the central govemra^uit. 
For the same reason the affirmation of a constructive rclatic 
between the national and the democratic principles is likely to 
interpreted merely as an attempt on the grounds of an abstract 
theory to limit state government and to disparage states riglit 
Buch an interpretatiouj however^ would be essentially erronoou 
U would be based upon the very idea against wbich I have he 
vntlnuaUy protesting — tbe idea that the American natic 
istead of embodying a ^vm^ loTtoBi'Cvi'i ^^JijtCvisi^ -^-^vaftL^le. iu 
tierely the political eyatem cteaX&4\i^ v\iB"?^-4.eti^^QT^\v» 
|<^ it tvoiiid end in t\ie absuTd cou^Vi^wv <fcsA ^^ o^^ 
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ich the Promise of Ajaericao democracy can be fuLfiilud woulc 
I by the abolition of American local political institutions. 
The nationalizing of American political, economic, and eocit 
e means som'ething more than Federal centralization and aome-1 
ing very different therefrom. To nationalize a people has never] 
Bant merely to centrahze their government. Little by littlei 
thoroughly national political organization has come to mean in 
ope an organization which combined effective authority with 
rtain responaibilities to the people; but the national interest 
been just as likely to demand de-centralization as it hag to 
mand centralization. The Prussia of Frederick the Great, for 

itance, was over-centralized; and the restoration of the national 
tality, at which the Prussian government aimed after the dia- 
lers of 1806, necessarily took the form of reinvigorating the^ 

al members of the national body. In this and many similaiB 
Btancea the national interest and welfare was the end, and a " 
eater or smaller amount of centraUzed government merely the 
icessary machinery. The process of centralization is not, like 
e process of nationalization, an essentially formative and en- 
ihtening political transformation. When a people are being 
.tionaUzed, their political, economic, and social organization or 
ilicy is being coordinated with their actual needs and their moral 
id political ideals. Governmental centralization is to be regarded 

one of the many means which may or may not be taken irt. 
der to effect this purpose. Like every other special aspect of the 
itional organization, it must be justified by its fruits. There 
no presumption in its favor. Neither is there any general pre- 
mption against it. Whether a given function should or should 
it be exercised by the central government in a Federal system is 
jm the point of view of political logic a matter of expediency — 
th the burden of proof resting on those who propose to alter 
ly existing Constitutional arrangement. 

It may be affiAned, consequently, without paradox, that ataon 
ose branches of the American national organization which at' 
eatly in need of nationalizing is the central government. AlfflO. 
ery member of the American political body ViaaVi'iwi.ftS. 
xtr another or ill one way or another petvertei \-o ^^fcai 

ml interests. The state governmeiLts auA V&e 
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miui&trations have ginned more in this respect than the ce^ 
iovernment ; but the central government itself has been a graf 

,er. The Federal authorities are responsible for the preva 
policy in respect to miUtary pensions, which is one of the mc 
flagrant crimes ever perpetrated against the national intere 

he Federal authorities, again, are responsible for the esje 

tariff schedules^ which benefit a group of special interests at t^ 

!«xpense of the national welfare. The Federal authorities, finRll j^ 

are responsible for the Sherman A nti-Trust Law, whose ejdstenB 

'On the statute books is a lataJ bar Hi ttTl! Ireatnient of the problem 

pi corporate aggrandizement from the standpoint of genuine 

ational policy. These instances might be multiplied, but tl 

~Buffice to show that the ideal of a constructive relation betwe 

ihe American national and democratic principles does not imi 

hat any particular piece of legislation or policy is national becat 

t is Federal. The Federal no leas than the state governmei 

Daa been the victim of special interests; and when a group of st 

or city officials effectively assert the public interest against 

private interests, either of the machine or of the local corporatit 

they are acting just as palpably, if not just as comprehensive 

or the national welfare, as if their work benefited the whole Amc 

Gan people. The process of nationalization in its application 

American political organization means that political power at 

be distributed among the central, state, and municipal officials] 

Buch a manner that it can be efficiently and responsibly ese 

the interest of those affected by its action. 

Be it added, however, in the same breath, that under existtEig 

conditions and simply as a matter of expediency, the national 

advance of the American democracy does demand an increasii 

Sunount of centralized action and responsibility. In what resj 

and for what purposes an increased Federal power and responsi"' 

btlity is desirable wiU be considered in a subsequent chapter. 

is connection it is sufficient to insist that a more scrupuloi 

ttention to existing Federal responslbilitiesj and the increase i 

eir number and scope, is tbe Taa,t.ural consequence of the 

creasing concentration oi \mmcaTL\5i^\i&^.TO!S.,v^\'C^^ 

•/e. American govermnent demwviVamCTeT^"t)tis.t 'OMLa\«s^f,'«v\,r 

^'OD merely and preciiid:/ bt^ca^lae ^l \^fe ^wrv^-t tft-DS.'t^v.|| 
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Americafl activity. The state governments, either individually 
by any practicable methods of cooperatioa, are not competent 
deai effectively in the national interest and spirit with the grave 
ibletns created by the aggrandizement of corporate and in- 
^vidual we&lth and the increasing clasaification of the American 
sple. They have, no doubt, an essential part to play in thfl 
smpted solution of these problems ; and there are certain aspecta 
the whole situation which the American nation, because of its 
federal organization, can deal with much more effectually than 
m a rigidly centralized democracy like Fratice. But the amount 
responsibility in respect to fundamental national problems, 
^hicb, in law ahxiost as much as in practice, is left to the states, 
iceeds the responsibility which the state governments are capable 
eflE.cieatly redeeming. They are attempting (or neglecting) 
task which they cannot be expected to perform with any effi- 
^ency. 
The fact that the states fail properly to perfonn certain essential 
motions such as maintaining order or administering justice, is 
Tio sufficient reason for depriving them thereof. Functions which 
should be bestowed upon the central government are not those 
which the states happen to perform badly. They are those which 
the states, even with the best will in the world, eaimot be expected 
to perform satisfactorily; and among these functions the regulatioa 
of commerce, the organization of labor^ and the increasing control 
over property in the public interest are assuredly to be included. 
The best friends of local government in this country are those who ~ 
seek to have its activity confined with the limits of possible effi- 
ciency, because only in case its activity is so confined can the states 
continue to remain an essential part of a really efficient and well-^ 
Boordinated national organization. m 

Proposals to increase the powers of the central government are, 
however, rarely treated on their merits. They are opposed by the ■ 
majority of American politicians and newspapers as an unqualified 
evil. Any attempt to prove that the existing distribution, of 
responsibility is necessarily fruitful of economic and political 
abuses, and that an increase of centralized power offers the o^'j 
fiance of eradicating these abuses '\% tTeftiei a.?. Vtxd - g| 

^a^^^^estioB of the exped.ienc;u^^^^iecli&c V'^Cii^ii^^^^^H 
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from the traditional pointof view any change m the direction of 
creased centralization woiild be a violation of American democrs 
Centralization is merely a necessary evil which has been car 
is far as it should, and which cannot be carried any farther witht 
undermining the foundations of the ^Vmerican system. Thus 
amiliar theory of many excellent American democrats is rati 
that of a contradictory than a constructive relation between tfeT 
democratic and the national ideals. The process of nationalize 
fcion. is perverted by them into a matter merely of centralization 
but the question of the fundamental relation between aationsiity 
ft&d dcmocraey is raised by their attitude, because the reasons 
ihey advance against increasingly centralized authority would, 
If they should continue to prevail, definitely and absolutely fort 
a gradually improving coordination between American politjc 
Drganization and American national economic needs or moral an 
ntellcctua! ideala. The conception of democracy out of whi( 
the supiK>sed contradiction between the democratic and natior 
ideals iaauea is the great enemy of the American national advanc 
pnd is for that reason the great enemy of the real interests 
lemocracy. 
T o be sure, any increase in centralized power and responsibilit 

I expedient or inexpedient, is injurious to certain aspects of trad 
tional American democracy. But the fault in that case lies wit 
ihe democratic tradition; and the erroneous and misleadii 
■tradition must yield before the march of a constructive nationa 
democracy. The national advance will always be impeded hy 
these misleading and erroneous ideas, and, what is more, it altvayis 
Hhould be impeded by them, because at bottom ideas of this kind 
are merely an expression of the fact that the average Americfln 
individual is morally and intellectually inadequate to a serious 
and cotisistent conception of his responsibilities as a democr 
An American national democracy must always prove its right 
a further advance, not only by the development of a policy 
Ciethod adequate for the particular occasion, but by its abilij 
to overcome the inevitable opposition of selfish interests and er 
neous ideas. The logic of its position' makes it the aggres 
ii.ft as the iogic of ita opponents' position ties them to a negiitti 

B^d protesting or merely insu.box^vi'aXfc "t^T'ii. W VV*: l&tter 
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vail, their victory would become tantamount to national dia- 
ition, either by putrefaction, by revolution, or by both. 
Juder the influence of certain practical demaDds, ah increase 
(already taken place in the activity of the Federal government. 
} increase has not gone aa far as governmental efficiency de- 
|Bds, hut it has gone far enough to provoke outbursts of protest 
3 anguish from the "old-fashioned Democrats." They profess 
[Bee the approaching extinction of the American democracy 
phat they call the drift towards centralization. Such calamitous 
IJctiona are natural, but they are none the tess absurd. The 
t of American politics — its instinctive and unguided move- 
it — is almost wholly along the habitual road ; and any effec- 
( increase of Federal centralization can be imposed only by most 
uous efforts, by one of the biggest sticks which has ever 
flourished in American politics. The advance made in this 
:tion is small compared to the actual needs of an efBcient 
inal organization, and considering the mass of interest and 
udice which it must continue to overcome, it can hardly con- 
tie to progregs at more than a snail's pace. The great obstacle 
erican national fulfillment must always be the danger.that 
American people will merely succumb to the demands of their 
^ and private interests and will permit their political craft to 
t into a compromising situation — from which the penalties 
eecue may be almost as distressing aa the penalties of eub- 
lion. 

he tradition of an individualist and provincial democracy, which 
le mainstay of an anti-national pohcy, does not include ideals 
;h have to be realized by aggressive action. Their id'oals are the 
1 embodied in our existing syetem, and their continued vitality 
lands merely a policy of inaction enveloped in a cloud of sacred 
ises. The advocates and the beneficiaries of the prevailing ideas 
conditions are little by little being forced into the inevitable 
ude of the traditional Bourbon — the attitude of maintain- 
Eustomary or legal rights merely because they are customary 
egftl, and predicting the most awful consequences from any 
pt to impair them. Men, or associations of men, who posseaa 
or customary rights inimical to the pubVlc ■we\WTe,«!wi^i:a*^ 
those righta as the essential part o5 a poVi'Cvt^ ^-^^fc" 
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which, if it is overthro'i^-n, will prove destructive to pubUc pi 
perity and security. On no other ground can they find a. plausil 
public excuse for their opposition. The: French royal author 
aristocratic privileges were defended on these grounds in 17J 
as the event proved, with some show of reason. In the sa 
■way the partial legislative control of nationalized corporatic 
now exercised by the state governmeata, is defended, not on 
ground that it has been well exercised, not even plausibly on 
ground that it can be well exercised. It is defended almost 
clusively on the ground that any increase in the authority of 
Federal government is dangerous to the American people, 
the Federal government belong to the American people even m( 
completely than do the state governments, because a gene 
current of public opinion can act much more effectively on 
single Federal authority than it can upon the many separate st 
authorities. Popular interests have nothing to fear from a measuffl' 
of Federal centralization, which bestows on the Federal governni^Di 
powers necessary to the fulfillment of its legitimate responsibilitie*; ■ 
and the American people cannot in the long run be deceived by | 
pleas which bear the evidence of such a selfish origin and ha'^ 
luchdubious historical associations. The rights and the pow^l? I 
of statea and individuals must be competent to serve their purpos 
efficiently in an economical and_cohereiit national organizatic 
or else they must be superseded. A prejudice against centralii 
tion is as peroiciousj provided centralization ia necessaryj aej 
prejudice in its favor. All rights under the law are functioos 
a democratic political orgaoism and must be justi&ed by tttj 
actual or presumable functional adequacy. _ 

The Ideal of a constructive relation between American nations 
nnd American democracy is In truth equivalent to a new Decia 
tion of Independence. It affirma that the American people 
free to organize thetr political, economic, and social life in the set 
of a comprehensive, a lofty, and far-reaching democratic pur[ 
^t the present time there is a strong, almost a dominant, tender 
to regard the existing Conat^'tuUon with superstitious awe, 
o shrink with horror from rnQdy-ym^Vi- eseu'iiL^^ ^TSisJiiJsfc det 
anJ it ;s this superslltiona ^eat oi tt\iaTx^TL?,'^^vtTMffe\.v^vw^^A 
€ the f uudamcntal legaV iaVvc 7j\iit\. V.^^ \.c» ^^^ ■^ 'g 
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Bondage of the American spirit. If such an abject worship o^ 
jai precedent for its own Bake should continuej the American 
a will have to be fitted to the rigid and narrow lines of a fevfl 
il formulas; and the ruler of tlie American spirit, like the ruler 
the Jewish spirit of oidj will become the lawyer. But it will not 
intinuej in caae Americane can be brought to understand andA 
lieve that the American national political organization shoulci 
constructively related to thetr democratic purpose. Such an 
3aJ reveals at once the real opportunity and the real responsibility 
the Ameriiian democracy. It declares that the democracy has 
^.jnachinery in a nationalized organization, and a practical guide^ 

the national interest, which are adequate to the realization, 
^e democratic ideal; and it declares also that in the long rim' 
st in so far as Americans timidly or superstitiously refuse to 
;ept their national opportunity and responsibility, they will 
)t deserve the names either of freemen or of loyal democrats, 
lere comesjft time ia_the history_of .every__Dation, when its Jnd 
idence of spirit vamshes, unless it emancipates it-self in some^ 
[eaaure from Ita tratUtional illusions; and that time h fa.^- ap' 
laching for the American people. They must either aeisie th 
ice of a better future, or else become a nation which is satiafii 
spirit merely to repeat indefinitely the monotonous measures 
its own past. 
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[t the begitining of this discussion popular Sovereignty was 

ieclafed to be theeaaential condition of democracy; and a geners 

Iccount of the nature of a coastructivL' deinocralic ideal can bea 

M brought to a close by a definition of the meaning of the phrase' 

popular Sovereignty, consistent with a nationahst interpretation 

democracy. The people are Sovereign; but who and what are 

le people? and how can a many-headed Sovereignty be made to 

jrk? Are we to answer, Uke Bismarck, that the "true people 

is an invisible multitude of Bpirits — the nation of yesterday aud 

of U>-u>oiTow"? Such an answer aeema scatte\^ ^«a ^^'S^ 

,MopJe ofto-d&y. On the other hand, can we tepVy ^ 
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IgD people is constituted by any chaiice majority which happc 
'to obtain control of the government, and that the decisions 

ctions of the majority are inevitably and miejtceptionally dei 
'cratic ? Such an assertion of the doctrine of popular Soveretgnf 
ould bestow absolute Sovereign authority on merejy a part of the, 

leople. Majority rule, under certain prescribed conditions,' 
necessary constituent of any practicable democratic organic 

on; but the actions or decisions of a majority need not have 

inding moral and national authority. Majority rule is mer 
one means to an extremely difiScult, remote, and complicated ei 
and it is a piece of machinery which ia peculiarly liable to 

ut of order. Its arbitrary and. dangerous tendencies can, 

a matter of fact, be checked in many effectual and legitims 

ways, of which the most effectual is the cherishing of & traditic 

fcartly expressed in some body of fundamental law, that the 

people are, as Bismarck declared, in some measure an inviail 

multitude of spirits — the nation of yesterday and to-morro^ 

rganized for its national historical mission. 
The phrase popular Sovereignty is,, consequently, for us Ame 

ans equivalent to the phrase "national Sovereignty." 

eople are not Sovereign as individuals. They are not Soverei| 
in reason and morals even when united into a majority. 
become Sovereign only in so far as they succeed in reaching 
expressing a collective purpose. But there is no royal and uiiim-' 
peachable road to the attainment of such a collective will; 
the best means a democratic people can take in order to 
its Sovereign authority with full moral effect is to seek fullness i 

lonsistency of national life. They are Sovereign in so far as the 

,re united in spirit and in purpose; and they are united in so 
they are loyal one to another, to their joint past, and to 
Promise of their future. The Promise of their future may 
times demand the partial renunciation of their past and the pa 

lacrifice of certain present interests; but the inevitable frictifl 
,of all such sacrifices can be mitigated by mutual loyalty and 

'aith. Sacrifices of tradition and interest can only be demandl 
case they contribute to the national purpose — to the gradt 

■eation of a higher type of individual and associated life. H( 

is that ac effective mtiease Va. ua.'Cvc.iiiii. toWttaGe looks ia 
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of the democratic consummation — of the morally and 
tectually authoritative expression of the Sovereign popular 
Both the forging and the functioning of auch a will are con 
jtively related to the gradual achievement of the work o 
ridual and social amelioration. 
adesirable and inadequate forms of democracy always seek 
ispense in one way or another with this tedious process of 
>ving a morally authoritative Sovereign will. We Americans 
r identified democracy with certain existing political and civil 
s, and we have, consequently, tended to believe that the 
Dcratic consummation waa merely a matter of exercising and 
jrving those rights. The grossest form of this error waa per- 
tted when Stephen A. Douglas confused authoritative popular ' 
rtigQty gith t he r o^^jority vote_oLa few-^uiidr^" squatters." 
frontier statCj and asserted t]lfl.t^aiLd.emocrftlD[c_ principles 

jByprPBcmna rtt t.^P pnpnlflr lyjJJ ghfmlfl be aCrpptPiH flS f\Tift,]^ 
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an analogous mistake lurks in all static forms of democracy. 
bestowal and the exercise of political and civil rights are 
ily a method of organization, wliich if used in proper sub- 
lation to the ultimate democratic purpose, may achieve in 
>n something of the authority of a popular Sovereign will. 
to cleave to the details of such an orgamzation as the very 
ce of democracy is utterly to pervert the principle of national 
3cratic Sovereignty. From this point of view, the Bourbon 
wishes the existing system with its mal-adaptations and con- 
,<;tions preserved in all its lack of integrity, commits an error 
agous to that of the radical, who wishes by virtue of a majority 
immediately to dijstroy some essential part of the fabric, 
of them conceive that the whole moral and national authority 
« democratic principle can be invoked in favor of institutions 
kdy in existence or of purposes capable of icamediate achieve- 

the other hand, there are democrats who would seek a con- 
nate democracy without the use of any political machinery. 
idea that a higher ty^je of associated life can be immediately 
Bed by a supreme act of faith must alwaj'S be tempting to 
who unite social aspirations with deei[> te\\giQ\x^ ^^x'Oci. \\.\% 
>re worthy and profound conception oi daauictft.c^ \feaav "Co* 
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conveotional American one of a system of legally constitut 
equally exercised rights, fatally resulting in material prospeiij 

efore any great stride can be made towards a condition 
etter democracy, the constructive democratic movement mi 
obtain more elective support both from scientific discipljcie 
religious faith. Nevertheless, the triumph of Tolstoyan demoor. 
at the present moment would be more pernicious in its rcai 
than the triumph of Jeffersonian Democracy. Tolstoy ha.a men 
^ven a fresh and exalted version of the old doctrine of non-rci 
ance, which, as it was proclaimed by Jesus, referred in the 
literal way to another world. In this world faith cannot dispe: 
with power and orgaai zation. The sudden and immediate con 
bIoq of unregenerate men from a condition of violence, setfishni 
and sin into a condition of beatitude and brotherly love can o1 
ieven comparative permanence only by virtue of exclusiveni 
The religious experience of our race has sufficiently testified totl 
permanence of the law. One man can be evangelized for a lifetime, 
'A group of men can be evangelized for many years. Multitude* 
of men can be evangelized only for a few hours. No faith caa 
achieve comparatively stable social conquests without being 
established by habit, defined by thought, and consolidated by 
organization. Usually the faith itself eubsequeutly sickens of the 
bad air it breathes in its own house. Indeed, it is certain to lose 
initiative and vigor, unless it can appeal intermittently to some 
correlative aouree of enthusiasm and devotion. But with 
help of efficient organization it may possibly survive, whereas 
the absence of such a worldly body, it must In a worldly 
inevitably perish. Democracy aa a living movement in 
■<iirgction of human brotherhood has required, like other faitl 
^ efficient organizat ion and a root in ordinary human nati 
McT it obtains such sm organization by virtue of the process 
Jiational development — on condition^ of course, that the nati 
is free to become a genuine and thorough-going democracy. 

A democracy organized into a nation, and imbued with 
national spirit, will seek by means of experimentation and disciplil 
to reach the object which Tolstoy would reach by an immoi 

d a miraculous act oi Sa^Uv. Th.G esigenciea of such schooii 
'equently demand severe coeicwft TaaasMissi,\jMX -siWV ^choolil 
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not? A nation cannot merely discharge its unregenerate 
ens; and the best men in a nation or in any political society 
otevade the responsibility which the fact of human unregencr- 
es upon the whole group. After men had reached a certain 
of civilization, they frequently began to fear that the rough 
tiofls of political association excluded the highest and moat 
ful forms of social life; and they sought various ways of 
iroviDg the quality of the association by narrowing its basis, 
ly tried to found small communities of saints who were con- 
£d exclusively by moral and religious bonds, and who in 
way freed themselves from the hazards^ the distraction, and 
violence inseparable from political association. Su'ch com- 
ities have made at different times great auccesaes; but their 
sess has not been permanent. The political aspect of associated 
is not to be evaded. In proportion as political organization 
led in prosperity, eflSciency, and dignity, special religious aa- 
ationa lost their independence and power. Even the most 
«rful religious association in the world, the Catholic Church, 
teen fighting a losing battle with political authority, and it is 
y in the course of time to occupy in relation to the political 
era a position analogous to that of the Greek or the English 
ch. The ultimate power to command must rest with that 
lority which, if necessary, can force people to obey; and any 
of association which seeks to ignore the part which physical 
plays in life is necessarily incomplete. Just as formerly the ^ 
fponsible and meaningless use of political power created the 
. of special religious associations, independent of the state, 
ow the responsible, the purposeful, and the efficient use of 
ncal force, characteristic of modern natious, has in its turn 
e such independence less necessary, and tends to attach a 
[rent function to the church. A basis of association narroweFT 

the whal&^ &omptex of hyjaaiLPQwaa-aad interests will not 
e. National organization provides such a basis. The pe r- 
of human nature may cause its ultimate failure; ^ but it 
not taiTtr e ff a^oc i t umila juy (jgiJtm ttFll constituent in the com- 
tion of a permanent and fruitful human association. So far as 
Ifills its responsibilities, it guarantees protection a.^aVaa't -^^^iSiHuS 
.wars at home and abroad. It providee m aiW^ci'p^\a.\& 'oiK.aa 
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ure for individual freedom, for physical^ moral, &nd inteUectUH 
piscipUne, and for social consistency. It has pHzea to offer as 
B3 coercion to exercise; and with its foundations planted fimilyi 
the pastf it3 windows and portals look oul towards a better fut 
The tendency of its normal action is continually, if very slo 
diminish the distance between, the ideal of human, brotherhi 
and the political, economic, and social conditions, under which 
any one time men manage to live together. 

That is the truth to which the patriotic Americans should fir 
cle&ve. The modern nation, particularly in. so far as it is coostr 
lively democratic, constitutes the best machinery as yet develo 
for raising the level of human association. It really teaches 
how they must feel, what they must think, and what they m 
dO] in order that they may hve together amicably and profitah 
The value of this school for its present purposes is increastid 
its very imperfections, because its imperfections issue inevitab^ 
from the imperfections of human nature. Men being as unregencr- 
frte as they are, all worthy human endeavor involves consequences 
of battle and risk. The heroes of the struggle must maintain 
their achievements and at times even promote their objects by com- 
pulsion. The policeman and the soldier will continue for an IndeH- 
aite period to be guardians of the national schools, and the nations 

»have no reason to be ashamed of this fact. It is merely symbolic 
of the very comprehensiveness of their responsibilities — that 
they have to deal with the problem of himaan inadequacy and uare- 
generacy in all its forms, — that they cannot evade this problem by 
illowing only the good boys to attend school — that they cannot 
even mitigate it by drawing too sharp a distinction between Ik 
H;ood boys and the bad. Such indiscriminate attendance in Uiese 
IxLatioual schools, if it is to be edifying, involves one practical con* 
eequeace of dominant importance. Everybody within the school- 
house — masters, teachers, pupils and janitors, old pupils anJ 
■young, good pupils and bad, must feel one to another an inde- 
structible loyalty. Such loyalty is merely the subjective aspect of 
iAeirinevitabie mutual association; it is merely the recognition tti*t 
b a worldly body they miiat 6,\\ \\Ne at Sit «&.i Min«\uer or fail to- 
StAer. The existeiice oi an mViiicitaXtXE.'^^Vs \.?.'&.wi\i^'CMst^t^'i». 
etuity of the school. T\ie m^i ^^^a ^i^'^^^^^^i™^^ 
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always tempted to ignore or undervalue the foolish bretbre 
The man who believes himself good is always tempted activel 

dislike the perverse brethren. The man who insists at any cost 
Upon having his own way is always twisting the brethren into his 
riends or his enemies. But the teaching of the national schc 
lonstantly tends to diminish these causes of disloyalty. Its teuQ 
ncy is to convert traditional patriotism into a patient devotit 

thenational ideal, and into a patient loyalty towards one's f eUoi 
ountrymen as the visible and inevitable substance through which 
bat ideal is to be expressed. 

In the foregoing characteristic of a democratic nation, we reac 
he decisive difference between a nation which is seeking to 
holly democratic and a nation which is content to be aer 
emocratic. In the semi-democratic nation devotion to the 
onal ideal does not to the same extent sanctify the citi^et 
iation in feeling and in idea to his fellow-countrymen. 
lyalty demanded by the national ideal of such a country may imp^ 
partly disloyal and suspicious attitude towards large numbe 

political associates. The popular and the national interests 
ust necessarily in some measure diverge. In a nationalize 
imocracy or a democratic nation the corresponding dilemma 
itigated. The popular interest can only be efficiently e3:presse 

a national policy and organization. The national interest 
erely a more coherent and ameliorating expression of the popult 
terest. Its consistency, so far ae it is consistent, is the reflectic 

a more bumanized condition of human nature. It increaat 
ith the increasing power of its citizens to deal fairly and to feel 
lyally towards their feliow-couDtrymen; a&d It cannot iucres 
oept through the overthrow of the obstacles to fair dealing ! 
yal feeling. 

The responsibility and loyalty which the citizens of a demo- 

atic cation must feet one towards another is comprehensive au^ 

amitigable; but the actual behavior which at any one tinM 

e national welfare demands must, of course, be specially and 

efuliy discriminated. National policies ■aa.d b.c^'?. ■"^f^Ve, -w^- 
cae to some citizens and obnoxious to o\,'h?;Ts, ac.ctKS^"&%^ '^^ 
lectt/ interests snd opinionB; and the ciUzena-wtLQaftS-TvSjCT^^*' 
an prejudiced thereby have every t\^\. «»^ ^w^ 
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Diermitted every opportunity to protest in the most viKorou^M^ 
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piermitted every opportunity to protest in the most vigorous 

persistent manner. The nation may, however^ on its part dema 

that these protests, in order to be heeded and respected, m' 

conform to certain conditional They must not be carried to tfce 

point of refusing obedience to the law. When private interea^ 

are injured by the national policy, the protestants must be ahfl 

to show either that such injuries are unnecessary, or else they 

involve barm to an essentjal public interest. All such pro 

must find an ultimate sanction In a group of constructive dei 

cratic ideas. Finally, the protest must never be made the excuM 

for personal icjustice or national disloyalty. Even if the national 

fcjolicy should betray indifference to the fundamental interesta of 

Efi democratic nation, as did that of the United States from 1820 

Jto 1860, the obligation of patient good faith on the part of 

■protestants is not diminished. Their protests may be ae vivadi 

and as persistent as the error demands. The suppoii^ers of ti" 

.erroneous policy may be made the object of most drastic criticism 

the uncompromising exposure. No effort should be spared 

secure the adoption of a more genuinely national policy. But 

'ond all this there remains a] still deeper responsibility — that 

g towards one^s fellow-countrymeTi in good faith, ao that 

'erences of interest, of conviction, and of moral purpose can be 

rade the agency of a better understanding and a firmer loyaltj. 
If a national policy offends the intogtity of the uational ideij 
as for a while that of the American nation did, its mistake is sure 
to involve certain disastrous consequences; and these consequence 
■■constitute, usually, the vehicle of necessary national discipliat 
The national school is, of course, the national life. So far as tbs 
school 13 properly conducted, the methods of instruction are, if you 

I please, pedagogic; but if the masters are blind or negligent, OT 
if the Bcholare are unruly, there remains as a resource the more 
paiiLful and costly methods of nature's instruction. A sejKtifi 
error will be followed by its inevitable penalty, proportioned M 
the bliiidness and the perversity in which it orginated; and tlier^ 
after the prosperity of the coxintcy's future will hang partly ou the 
■fc/iity of the national inloVVi^e-DLtt; \« *w^fe vVe^^CTcai^-^j tjo Ua cau» 
hid to fix the responsiUWty . l^o KiaSXEt Vow Vy^^ '^?% SiSs 
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CI faith will bleed to death, unless iome among them, faavff 
mtelligence to trace their national ilia to their appropriate 

iusea, and the candid courage to advocate the necessary remedial 
easures. At some point in the process, disinterested patriotism 
d good faith must be recnforced by intellectual insight. A 
eople are saved many costly perversions, in case the official achool- 
lasters are wise, and the pupils neither truant nor insubordinate; 
lut if the lessons are foolishly phrased, or the pupils refuse to learn, 
he school will never regain its proper disciplinary value until 
iCW teachers have arisen, who understand both the error and its 
onsequences, and who can exercise an effective authority over_ 
heir pupils. 
The mutual loyalty and responsibility, consequently, embodif 
d inculcated in a national school, depends for its efficient expre 
ion upon the amount of insight and intelligence which it involve 
'he process of national education means, not only a disciplii 
if the popular will, but training in ability to draw inferences froni 
he national experience, so that the national consciousness willj 
radually acquire an edifying state of mind towards its present 
nd its future problems. Those problems are always closel 
Hied, to the problems which have been more or less complete 
lived during the national history; and the body of practical 
ijm which can be inferred from that history la the best possible 
reparation for present and future emergencies. Such history 
equires close and ejtact reading. The national experience is al- 
aya strangely mixed. Even the successes of our own past, suchaa 
he Federal organizatioa, contain much dubious matter, demand- 
ng the moat scrupulous disentanglement. Even the worst enemies 
f our national integrity, such as the Southern planters, offer in 
ome respects an edifying political example to a disinterested de- 
ocracy. Nations do not have to make serious mistakes in order 
Icam valuable lessons. Every national action, no matter how 
rivial, which is scrutinized with candor, may contribute to the 
[tocfc of national intellectual discipline - — the result of which 
hould be to form a constantly more coherent whole out of the 
veral elements in the national composition — qmX li'v '^'4 ■w^saa 
d economic conditions, the stock o! nalioTisi. a^\T\Vi'tt.«, ■js^^*' 
tiAi mtionaJ ideal. And it is tUs essesAlvai. -aa-^vs^^"^ ^ 
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irhich makes it undesirable for the nattoual consciousness to dwpii 

(too much on the past or to depend too much upon the lessons of ex- 

jerience alone. The great experience given to a democratic nation 

' must be just an incorrigible but patient attempt to realize its demo 

■ cratic ideal — an attempt which must moid history as well as hang 

■upon its lessons. The function of the patriotic political intelligence in 

relation to the fulfillment of the national Promise must be to devise 

meanB for its redemption — means which have their relationa i.o 

pthe past, their suitability to the occasion, and their contribution 

towards a step in advance. The work is both critical, experi- 

, mental, and purposeful. Mistakes will be made, and their ei* 

fects either corrected or turned to good account. Successes will bo I 

ihieved, and their effects must be coolly appraised and carefully 

Uscriminated. The task will never be entirely achieved, lint 

|the tedious and laborious advance will for every generation be 

triumphant affirmation of the nationalized democratic ideal: 

the one really adequate political and social principle. J 




CHAPTER X 
I 

A KATTONAL POnBION POUCT 

HE logic of a natioDal democratic ideal and the responsibilities 
of a national career in the world involve a number of very 
ite consequences in respect to American foreign policy. They 
olve, in fact, a conception of the place of a democratic nation in 
ation to the other civilised nations, different from that which baa 
erto prevailed in this country. Because of their geographi- 
situation and their democratic institutions, Americans have 
imed and still claim a large degree of national aloofness and 
ependence; but such a claim could have been better defended 
eral generations ago than it can to-day. Unquestionably the 
(graphical situation of the United States must always have ilM 
lisive effect upon the nature of its policy in foreign affairs; and " 
.doubtedly no course of action in respect to other nations can 
national without serving the interests of democracy. But 
isely because an American foreign policy must be candidly 
vigorously national, it will gradually bring with it an increae- 
;ly complicated group of international ties and duties. The 
erican nation, Justin so far as it believea in its nationabty and^ 
eady to become more of a nation, must assume a more definite 
a more responsible place in the international system. It^ 
have an increasingly important and an increasingly specific 
part to play in the political affaira of the world; and, in spite of 
d-fashioned democratic" scruples and prejudices, the will tafl 
y that part for all it is worth will constitute a beneficial and a™ 
lecessary stimulus to the better realization of the Promise of our 
domestic life. 
A genuinely flationaf policy must, oS couTse^ \y& \ia,?s^ 
■ect undeFstanding of the national mt^TtaV m le^a^^c 
aeighbora and associates. That Ameiicwi. -^X^c^ 
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Buch a foundatioa during the early years of Americaa history iB 
to be traced to the sound political judgment of Waahingtott ss^ 
Hamilton. Jefferson and the Republicans did their best forfl 
while to persuade the Americaa democracy to follow the danger- 
ous course of the French democracy, and to base its intems- 
tional policy not upoa the firm ground of national interest, but an 
he treacherous sands of International democratic propagandigis. 
After a period of hesitation, the American people, with their usual 
good sense in the face of a practical emergency, rallied to the prin- 
ciples subsequently contained in Washington's Farewell Address; 
»Bnd the JefEersonian Kepubhcaus, when they came into control uf 
the Federal governmentj took over this conception of American 
national policy together with the rest of the Federalist outfit. But , 

»like the rest of the Federalist organiziation and ideas, the national 
foreign policy was emasculated by the expression it received at 
the hands of the Hepublicans. The conduct of American foreip 

I affairs during the first fifteen years of the century are an illustra- 
tion of the ills which may befall a democracy during a critical 
international period, when its Foreign policy ia managed by a partj' 
of anti-national patriots. 
After 1815 the foreign pohcy of the United States was deter- 
mined by a strict adherence to the principles enunciated in WasV 
ington's Farewell Address. The adherence was more in the letter 
than in the spirit, and the ordinary popular interpretation, whicli 
prevails until the present day, cannot be granted undivided ap- 
proval; but so far as its immediate problems were conoemecS. 
American foreign policy did not, on the whole, go astray. The 
United States kept resolutely clear of European entangSements, 
and did not participate in international councils, except whfH 
the righta of neutrals were mider discussion; and this persistent 
neutrality was precisely the course which was needed in order to 
confirm the international position of the country as well as lo 
leave the road clear for its own national development. But ceh 
tain consequences were at an early date deduced from a nt'U- 
tral policy which require more careful examination. During Hi* 
esidency of Monroe the aystexca\\cV9o\a^A'i^i.Q^.'^^i'iTImt«d Stata 
& respect to Europe was de-ve^o-p&i, ai W w-^C^t v-w'a ^ooss 
■e concerned, intoamore poa^Ave ^Q-Axv^. W.^^^^^^- 
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abstention on the part of the United States from European 

fairs should be accompanied by a corresponding abstention b^ 

European Powers from aggressive action in the two AmericaaB 

lat our government proposed to do was to divide sharply the 

^mocratic political system of the Americas from the monarcbicai- 

id aristocratic political system of Europe. The European 

item, based as it was upon royalist legitimacy and privilegea, 

denying as it did. popular political rights, was declared to 

inimical in_Bpint and in effect to the American democratic 
ite. 
"TJieMomroe Doctrine haa been accepted in this form ever sin 

an indisputable corollary of the Farewell Address. The Ameri- 
people and politicians cherish it as a priceless political faeir- 

a. It is considered to be the equivalent of the Declaration 

Independence in the field of foreign affairs; and it arouses aa 
lalogous volume and fury of conviction. Neither ts this convio- 
>n merely the property of Fourth-of-July Americana. Our gravest 
jblicists usually contribute to the Doctrine a no less emphatic 

lerence; and not very many years ago one of the most enlight- 
of American stateanea asserted that American foreign policj^ 

a whole could be sufficiently summed up in the phrase, "Thd 
lonroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule." Does the Monroe 

ctrine, as stated above, deserve such uncompromising adher- 
ice? Is it an adequate expression of the national interest of the 

lerican democracy in the field of foreign affairs? 

the time the Monroe Doctrine was originally proclaimed, i' 

unquestionably express a valid national interest of the Ameri- 
democracy, It was the American retort to the policy of the 

y Ajiiance which sought to erect the counter-revolutionary 
inciples into an international system, and which suppressed, 

far as possible, all nationalist or democratic agitation. The 
laniah- American colonies had been winning their independence 

m Spain; and there was a fear, not entirely ill-founded, thaS 
le AUiauce would apply its anti-democratic international policy 

the case of Spain's revolted colonies. Obviously the Uaitftd 
ites, both &$ ^ democracy and as a dem.occa.'i'^ -w\v\Ot\VtA-w«s: 

iod&pendmce by means of a revolutionaT-^ 'wm, twiJv^^^ "^ 
j4Ae right of any combination of European 5.\,a.\;ea. "w^ «^^^ 
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national and democratic uprisings on the American continen+s, 
Our government would have been wholly justified in resisting sucjy 
■interference with all its available military force. But in whfl 
' RpTifje and nnnn whRt cTminds was thp TTnitpiH St,at,rs iiistifird ^ 
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spnac and upon what grounds was the United States justified la 
going farther than this, and in asserting that under no circuin- 
jtances should there be any increase of European political infiu- 
mce upon the American continents? What is the propriety and 
ustice of auch a declaration of continental isolation ? What are 
Us implications ? And what, if anyj are its dangers ? 

In seeking an answer to these questions we must return to tho 
source of American foreign policy in the Farewell Address. That 
address contains the germ of a prudent and wise American natioDiJ 
joliey ; but Hamilton, in preparing its phrasing, was guided chiefly 
by a consideration of the immediate needs and dangers of his 
country. The Jeffersonian Republicans in their enthusiasm i 
the Freneh Revolution proposed for a while to bring about 
jermanent alliance between France and the United States, tha 
abject whereof should be the propagation of the democratic 
■ litical faith. Both Washington and Hamilton saw clearly t 
such behavior would entangle the United States in all the vie! 
ktudea and turmoil which might attend the development 
Tluropegji democracy; and their favorite policy of neutrality 
_ isolation implied both that the national interest of the Uni 
States waa not concerned in merely European complicatioiie, 
that the American people, unlike those of France, did not prop' 
make their political principles! an excuse for international 
ression. The Monroe Doctrine, as proclaimed in 1820^ rouad 
>ut this negative policy with a more positive assertion of ptincipl' 
[t declared that the neutrality of the American democracy, so far 
Europe was concerned, must be balanced by the non-interventi' 
)f European legitimacy and aristocracy in the affairs of the Amei 
?an continents, Now this extension of American foreign polic. 
?as, as "we have seen, justified, in so far as it was a protest agi 
' any possible interference on the part of the Holy Alliance in An " 
can politics. It was, moreover, justified in so far as it sought 
identify the attainment of a desirable democratic purpose wi* 
nenVan international policy. Of course Hamilton, when K 
ied to found the interaalioTis^ ^G\it^ cS. \iis. <yi\mSi^j upon th« 
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al interest, wholly fwled to identify that interest with an; 
ive democratic purpose; but in this, as in other respects* 
amilton was not a thorough-going democrat. While he waa 
ght in seeking to prevent the American people from allying them- 
elves with the aggressive French democracy, he was wrong in 
liling to foresee that the national interest of the United States 
as identified with the general security and prosperity of liberiJ 
tlitical institutions — that the United States must by ever^ 
actical means encourage the spread of democratic methods 
nd ideas. As much in foreign as in domestic affairs must thi 
jnerican people seek to unite national efficiency with democratii 
eaiiam. The Monroe Doctrine, consequently, is not to be co 
^nined, as it has been condemned, merely because it went f 
?yond the limited foreign policy of Hamilton. The real que&3 
on in regard to the Doctrine is whether it seeks in a practicable 
ay — in a way consistent with the national interest and inevitable 
temational responsibilities -^ the realization of the democratic 
ea. ^ Do the rigid advocates of that Doctrine fall into an error 
nalogous to the error against which Washington and Hamilton 
ere protesting? Do they not tend, indirectly, and within 
mited compass, to convert the American democratic idea in 
dangerously aggressive principle ? 

The foregoing question must, I believe, be answered partly in t 
ffinnative. The Monroe Doctrine, as usually statedj does give 
angerously militant tendency to the foreign policy of the United 
Lates; and urJeaa its expression is modified, it may prevent tl 
nited States from occupying a position towards the nations 
lurope and America in conformity with its national interest a: 
national principle. It should be added, however, that t 
nwholeaomely aggressive quality is only a tendency, which. 
ot become active except under certain possible conditionSj a 
'hich can gradually be rendered less dangerous by the systemati 
evelopment of the Doctrine as a positive principle of political 
^lion in the Western hemisphere. 

The Monroe Doctrine has, of course, no status in the acceptei 
Mem of International Law. Its international standing is due 
most entirely to its express proclamaUon as Mi esefcis-W^ '^'Bs^■ ^ 
policy of the United States, and \,\= ici^ea^ ^"=^ 
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reight upon the ability of this country to compel its reeognitii 
fby the use of lateat or actual miJitary force. Great Britain h 

jerhapH, tacitly accepted it, but no other European country has 

ione 80, and a number of them have expressly stated that it 
tails consequences against which they might sometime be obli, 
strenuously and forcibly to protest. No forcible protest has aa 

ret been made, becaiise no European country has had anything 
gain from such a protest, comparable to the inevitable cost of 

rar with the United States, 
The dangerously aggressive tendency of the Monroe Doctrine 
Sb not due to the fact that it derives its standing from the effective 

lilitary power of the United States. The recognition which any 

)roc]amation of a specific principle of foreign policy receives 
ill depend, in case it conflicts with the actual or possible interests 

)f other nations, upon the military and naval power with whicli 
St can be maintained. The question as to whether a particular 

loctrine is unwholeaomely aggressive depends, consequentlyi not 

ipon the mere fact that it may provoke a war, but upon the doubt 
that, if it provokes a war, such a war can be righteously fought. 

)oes the Doctrine, as usually stated, possibly or probably commit 
the United States to an unrighteous war — a war in which the United 

States would be opposing a legitimate interest on the part of one 
ar a group of European nations ? Does an American foreign policy 
af the "Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule'' proclaim two 

jarallel springs of national action in foreign affairs which m, 

irove to be incompatible? 
There is a danger that such may be the case. The Monroe 

>octrine in its most popular form proclaims a ripd policy of con- 
tinental isolation — of America for the Americans and of Europe 
for the EuFOpeaJis. European nations may retain enstiiig pos- 
sessions in the Americas, but such possessions must not be in- 
Icreased. So far, so good, A European nation, which sougiit 

Jefiantly to increase its Americac possessioits, in spite of the ex- 

ir^^s declaration of the United States that such actioo would 

lean war, would deserve the war thereby incurred. But there 

"■e many ways of increasing the political influence of European 
Powers in the American ■mtb.o»i\, &.cX\^ \ftst\totisi appropriation, 
^e emigration from wr v bibI 'E.-mi QTifiya- ata.'wft taA Vtqtsi ^^ajWh. j|J 
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ith America is already considerable, and is likely to increase 
'ather than diminiah. European commerc-ial interests in South 
(America are greater than ours^ and in the future will become 
jreater stiU. The South Americans have already borrowed large 
juantitiea of European capital^ and will need more. The uadus- 
Irial and agricultural development of the South American states 
s constantly tying them more closely to Europe than it is to the 
United States. It looks, consequently, aa if irresistible economic 
aonditions were making in favor of an increase of eEfective Euro- 
pean influence in South America. The growth of that influence 
s part of the world-movement in the direction of the better utili- 
Bation of the economic resources of mankind. South America 
cannot develop without the benefits of European capital, addi- 
tional European labor, European products, and European experi- 
snce and training; ajid in the course of another few generations 
Ihe result will be a European investment in South America, which 
may in a number of difiEerent waya involve political complications. 
We have already had a foretaste of those consequences in the 
steps which the European Powers took a few years ago to collect 
lebts due to Europeans by Venezuela. 

The increasing industrial, social, and financial bonds might 
jot have any serious political consequences, provided the several 
juthAracricanstatcswerepossessedof stable governments, orderly 
>oUtical traditions, and a political standing under definite treaties 
lar to that of the smaller European states. But such is not 
the case. The alien investment in South America may involve 
sorts of political complications which would give European 
>r Asiatic Powers a justifiable right under the law of nations to 
iterfere. Up to the present time, as we have seen, such inter- 
ference has promised to be too costly; but the time may well come 
"when the advantages of interference will more than coimter- 
^alance the dangers of a forcible protest. Moreover, in case such 
B protest were made, it might not come from any single European 
T'ower. A general European interest would be involved. The 
Tnited States might well find her policy of America for the 
lericans result in an attempt on the part of a European coali- 
bon to bring about a really effectual \aola,l\OT\- '^t m\^\. 'issi! 
turselves involved in a war against & sub6laii\\,?XV^ "wb? 
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Buch a danger geeme sufEciently remote at present; but in 
long run a policy which carries isolation too far ia bound to prove 
justifiable attempts to break it down. If Europe and the Americ 
are as much divided in poJitical interest as the Monroe Doctri] 
eeenas to assert, the time will inevitably arrive when the ti 
divergent political systems must meet and fight; and plenty 
occasions for such a conflict will arise, aa soon as the policy 
isolation begins to conflict with the establishment of that politic 
relation between Europe and South America demanded by funda- 
jnental economic and social interests. Thus under certain remote 
but entirely possible conditions, the Doctrine aa now proclaimed 
Rod practiced might justify Europe in seeking to break it doft'n_ 
by reasons at least as valid as those of our own country in pr 
claiming it. 

But if the Monroe Doctrine could only be maintained by a 
of this kind, or a succession of wars, it would defeat the very pur- 
pose which it is supposed to accomplish. It would embroil the 
United States and the two American continents in continual 
trouble with Europe; and it would either have to be abandoned 
or else would carry with it incessant and enormous expendfturea 
for military and naval purposes. The United States would' have 
to become a predominantly military power, arm&d to the teeth, 
to resist or forestall European attack; and our country would hai^ 
to accept these consequences, for the express purpose of keepirfl 
the Americas unsullied by the complications of European politics. 
Obviously there is a contradiction in such a situation. The United 
States could fight with some show of reason a single European 
Power, like France in 1S65, which undertook a policy of American 
territorial aggrandizement; but if it were obliged to fight a con- 
Biderabk portion of Europe for the same purpose, it would meaa 
fctbat our country was opposing a general, and presumably a legiti- 
^atCj European interest. In that event America would become ft 
part of the European political gystem with a vengeance — a psit_ 
hich in its endeavor to escape from the vicissitudes of Euroj 
olitics had brought upon itself a condition of permanent milits 
ireporstfon and excitement. Consequently, in case the "Moi 
cttine and the Golden "P.\]ie" ait In \&main the foundation 
erican foreign poUcy, merft vf^^^^'^^ ^Em-aiAfi *. 
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Ittempt to prevent the Doctrine from arousing just and effectii 
Curopeaji opposition. 

No one can believe more finnly than myself that the forei{ 
)olicy of a democratic nation should seek by all practicable anc 
loffensive means the afErmatioa of democracy; but the challenge 
rhich the Monroe Doctrine in its popular form iesueB to Europe 
neither an inoffensive nor a practicable means of aihrmation. 
It is based usually upon the notion of an essential incompatibiliUi 
jtween Anierican and European political institutions; and tlfl 
iertion of such an incompatibiUty at the present time can only 
the result of a stupid or willful American democratic Bourbc 
Such an incompatibility did exist when the Holy Allit 
iominated Europe. It does not exist to-day, except in one pt 
fcicular, The exception is important, as we shall see prcGentlj 
3Ut it does not concern the domestic institutions of the European 
id the American states. The emancipated and nationalized 
European states of to-day, so far from being essentially antago- 
stic to the American democratic nation, are constantly tending 
awards a condition which invites closer and more fruitful asao- 
Elation with the United States; and any national doctrine whici 
>roclainis a rooted antagonism lies almost at right angles athwa:^ 
le road of American democratic national achievement. Through- 
jut the whole of the nineteenth century the European nations have 
jeen working towards democracy by means of a completer national 

janization; while this country has been working towards 

boniJ cohesion by the mere logic aad force of its democratic id( 

Phus the distance between America and Europe is being dir _ 

aed; and Americana in their individual behavior bear the most 

ibundant and generous testimony to the benefits which American 

!emocracy can derive from association with the European nation^ 

It is only in relation to the Monroe Doctrine that we stUl make 

lueh of the essential incompatibility between European aiuL 

Lmerican institutions, and by so doing we distort and misinterpt^ 

le valid meaning of a national democratic foreign policy. The 

sting domestic institutions of the Europeao, nations are for tl^ 

lOKt part irrelevant to such a policy. f 

The one way in which the foreign policy oi t\ift\iTi\£ft.^^**jeft. ««a 

for tlfinvcrscy is by strengthening and e•&-t;Q^lSft©■■a«» '^ 
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' poiiucaJ forces which mak^ for mternatioEal peace. The on» 
respect in which the politicil system, repreaented by the United 

IBtates, is still antagonistic eo the European political Bysiem 
that the European systemj whatever its ultimate tendencyj 
actually organized for aggrei sive war, that the cherished purpi 
bf some of its states cannot le realized without war, and that 
forces which hope to benefi' by war are stronger than the fore 
?hich hope to benefit by p( ace. That is the indubitable reae 
[why the United States mus! remain aloof from the European 
|tem and must avoid scrupu ously any entanglements in the co; 
jlicated web of European international affairs. The policy 
isolation is in this respect as wise to-day as it was at the time 
Jts enunciation by Washington and Hamilton; and nobody 

sly proposes to depart from it. On the other hand, the ba 
for this policy is wholly independent of the domestic institutio 
[of the European nations. It derives from the fact that at A 
time those nations may go to war about questions in which t 
Jnited States has no vital interest. The geographical situati 
)f the United States emancipates her from Ipese conflicts, anT 
Enables her to stand for the ultimate democratlic interest in jnter- 
jtional peace. M^tfl Ko AAm IftTl fl 

(' This justifiable policy of isolation has, moreover, certain iiff 
portant consequences in respect to th§ foreign policy of the United 
States in the two Americas. In this field, also, the United 8tal 
must stand in every practicable way for a peaceful internatio 
system, and whatever validity the Monroe Doctrine may have 
tits relation to the European nations is the outcome of that o 
gation. If South and Centra] America were thrown open to Ei 
pean colonial ambitions, they would be involved very much m 

I than they are at present in the consequences of European wi 
In this sense the increase of European political influence in 
two Americas would be an undesirable thing which the Uni 
States would have good reason to oppose. In this sense the 
tension of the European system to the American hemispb 
would involve consequences inimical to democracy. In 1861 
■Korth was fighting, not merely to preserve American, nati' 
^tegrity, but to prevent tVie formation of a state on its south 
frontier which could peraiat only \)^ V\A\ifc o^ fe."^\isa^4ti alii, 
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kmd which would consequently have entangled the free republic 
of the Northern states in the network of irrelevant European 
complications. Such would be the result of any attempt on the 
part of the European states to seek alliances or to pursue an 
aggressive policy on this side of the Atlantic. _ 

But it may be aaked, how can European aggressions in AmJ 
jca be opposed, even on the foregoing ground, without requiring 
enormous and increasing military preparations? Would not the 
Monroe Doctrine, even in that modi6ed form, involve the same 
practical inconsistency which has already been attached to its 
popular expression? The answer is simple. It will involve a 
eimilar inconsistency unless effective means are taken to avoid 
the inevitable dangers of such a challenge to Europe — unless, 
that is, means are taken to prevent Europe from having anj 
just cause for intervention in South America for the purpose ol 
protecting its own investment of men and money. The probabk 
necessity of such intervention is due to the treacherous and un- 
stable political conditions prevailing on that continent; and the 
Monroe Doctrine, consequently, commits the United States a.i 
least to the attempt to constitute in the two Americas a stable 
and peaceful international system. During the next two or three 
generations the European states will be too much preoccupied 
elsewhere to undertake or even to threaten any serious or con- 
certed interference in South America. During that interval 
vhile the Monroe Doctrine remains in its present situation ol 
being unrecognized but unchallenged, American statesmen will 
have their opportunity. If the American system can be madi 
tx> stand for peace, just as the European system stands at preseni 
for war, then the United States will have an unimpeachable reasor 
in forbidding European intervention. European states would n( 
longer have a legitimate ground for interference; it would be im- 
possible for them to take any concerted action. The Americar 
nation would testify to its sincere democracy both by its negativi 
attitude towards a militant European system and by its positivi 
promotion of a peaceful international system in the two Americas 

On the other hand, if a stable international system either ii 

not or cannot be constituted in the two kmcnca'fi, '(!&'& V^wo* 

vtrine wili probably involve this country \& "waia "^XiiiJ^ "^ 
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bo not merely exhausting and demoralizing, but fntitless. 
ihould be fighting to maintain a political system which woi 
be in no essential respect superior to the European political bj 
tem. The South and Central American states have been almost 
ready to fight among themselves, and to cherish pobtical pla^ 
which can be realized only by war, as the European states, fl 
the course of time, aa they grow in population and wealth, they 
liso will entertain more or less desirable projects of expansion; 
ind the reaulting conflicts would, the United States permitting, 
>e sure to involve European alliancea and complications. Why 
ihould the United States prepare for war in order to preserve tb 
integrity of states which, if left to themBelves, might well have 
interest in compromising their own independence, and whicli, 
unless subjected to an edifying pressure, would probably make 
lomparativdy poor use of the independence they enjoyed? Surely 
he only valid reason for fighting in order to prevent the growth of 
uropean pohtical influence in the two Americas is the creation 
f a political system on behalf of which it is worth while to fight. 

n 

A flTA^LE AUEKICAH INTEBKATtONAL STBTBU 

Possibly some of my readers will have inferred by this time tt 
the establishment of a peaceable international system in the t^ 
lericaa is only a sanctimonious paraphrase for a policy on til 

"^part of this country of political aggrandizement in the Wester 
hemisphere. Such an inference would be wholly unjust. Before 
Buch a system can be establishedj the use of compulsion may ofl 
Bome occasions be necessary; but the United States, acting i^ 
dividually, could rarely afford to employ forcible means. An es- 
eential condition of the realization of the proposed system wo 
be the ability of American statesmen to convince the La 
Americans of the disinterestedness of their country's Lntentio 
and to this end the active cooperation of one or more Latin-Ami 
can countries in the realization of the plan would be indispensa 
The statesmen of this country can work without cooperation 

long as they are merely see\dri?,\.o a.To\ise public sentiment in fa 
^ such a plan, or as long as t\iev ase cl^%a.iva5^ awwj -sj^^ 
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(stacles; but no decisive step can be taken without assuran 
support on the part of a certain proportion of the Latin-America: 
ites, and the best way gradually to obtain such Bupport h 
ready been indicated by Mr. Elihu Root during his officia! 
nn as Secretary of State. He has begun the work of coming to 
understanding with the best element in South American opinion 
■ his candid and vigorous expression of the fundamental interest 
the United States in its relations with its American neighbors. 
Fifteen years ago the attempt to secure effective support from 
ly of the Latin-American states in the foundation of a stable 
meriean international system would have looked hopeless. 
lountries with so appalling a record of domestic violence and 
[Stability could apparently be converted to a permanently 
aceable behavior in respect to their neighbors only by the 
iBE of force. But recently several niches have been built into 
nhe American political structure on which a foothold may even- 
tiully be obtained. In general the political condition of the 
ore powerftd Latin- American states, such as Mexico, Brazil. 
■gcntina, and Chile, has become more stable and more whol 
ime. If their condition of stability and health persists, thei 
idustrial and commercial prosperity will also continue; and little 
ly little their political purposes will become more explicit and more 
ificantt As soon as this stage is reached, it should be possible 
r American statesmen to estunate accurately the weight of the 
bahle obstftck'S which any movemeat towards an international 
leeraect would encounter. A aeries of particular steps could then 
taken, tending to remove aucb obstacles, and, if wise, the whole 
luestioi) of an intemational agreement could be raised in gom 
e finite way. 

Such obstacles may prove to be insurmountable; but provided 

T .g.f liwajoftwwma p^b f"^ Convinced of the disinterestedness 

this country, they do not look insurmou ntable. _2"AcquiesGence 

a ^TO^eiitAinjEricairTntBrnffliQJiaT system would^ of ^couMg, 

ply a certain sacrifice of independence on the part of the several 

iracting states; but in return for this sacrifice their situation 

EBspect to their neighbors would receive a desirable certifi- 

TUey would renounce the right of going to war in xfetvircL 

tiieir independonce ia ottiei Tes£^e(A»,«ii^^ 
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the consequent chance of an indefinite period of orderly ecom 
ind social development. Whether they can ever be brought to 
luch a renunciation will depend, of coursej on the conception fl 
'their national interest which the more important Latin-Americ^ 
states will reach. As long aa any one of them cherishes objects 

hich can only be realized by war, the international situaticfl 
in the Western hemisphere wiU remain similar to that of Europ^ 
actual or latent aggressiveness on the part of any one nation i 
ovitably provokes its neighbors into a defiant and euspicioH 
""temper. It is too soon to predict whether the economic and ptfl 
litical development of the Latin-Americana during the next gener- 
ution will moke for a warUke or a peaceful international organiza- 
tion; but considering the political geography of South America 
and the manifest economic interests of the several states, it does not 
Hook as if any one of them had as much to gain from a militaat 
organization as It had from a condition of comparative im 
tional security. 

The domestic co ndition of some o f the Latin -American st a' 
■resents a serious obstacle to the creatioanf astable American inLa? 
tional system. Such a system presupposes a coaditionof domes- 
rticpeace^ The several contracting states must possess permanent 
and genuinely national pohtical organizations; and no such organ- 
_jzation is possible as long as the tradition and habit of revolution 
ersists. As we have seen, the political habits of the more impor- 
*int states have in this respect enormously improved of late years, 
but there remain a number of min or countries wherein the ri^t 
of revolution ia cherished as the essential principle of their dem 
racy. Just what can be done with such states is a knotty probl 
In all probability no American international system vrill e 
be established without the forcible pacification of one or 
Buch centers of disorder. Coei-oion should, of course, he 
only in the case of extreme necessity; and it would not be j 
to deprive the people of such states of the right of revolution, 
linless effective measures were at the same time taken to do away 
with the more or less legitimate excuses for revolutionary protest. 
In short, any international American political system might have 
O undertB-ke a task in states like Venezuela, similar to that whicb 
e United Statw is no^ perioTmrn?,''^^^'^"^- That any attem; 
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secure domestic stability would be disinterested, if not success- 

il, would be guaranteed by the participation or the expreas- 

cquiescence therein of the several contracting states, ■ 

The United States has already made an effective beginning 

this great work, both by the pacification of Cuba and by the_ 
ttempt to introduce a little order into the aCTairs of the turbuleoH 

ntral American republics. The construction of the Panama 
—Janal has given this country an exceptional interest in the prev- 
lence of Order and good government in the territory betweefl 
'anama and Mexico; and in the near future our best opportunity 
►r improving international political conditions in the WestenL 
emisphere will be found in this comparatively limited butfl 
■om a selfish point of view, pecuHariy important field- Within this 

tricted iwea the same obstacles will be encountered as in th' 
irger area, and success will depend Upon the use of similar me: 

d the exhibition of siioilar qualities. Very little can be achieve 

Central America without the cooperation of Mexico; and 

ithout the ability to convince Mexican, statesmen of the didn- 

ested intentions of this country. In the same way any recru- 
jcenceof revolutionary upheavals in Mexico would enormously^ 
crease the difficulties and perils of the attempt. On the othn 

,nd, success in bringing about with Memcan cooperation a condi- 
on of political security and comparative stabiUty in Centra, 
merica would augur well for the success of the larger and mo 
ifficult attempt to perform a similar work for the whole Ame: 
hemisphere. 

The moat difficult task, however, connected with the establish- 
teat of a peaceful American international system is presented by 
anada. In ca.^e such a system were constituted, Canada shoul' 
lost assuredly form a part of it. Yet she could not form a part 

without a radical alteration in her relations with Great Britainl 
anada is tied to the British Imperial system, and her policy an' 
Estiny depends upon the policy and destiny of the British Empin 
ho ia content with this aitQation, not merely because she 
lyal to the mother country, but because she believes that h 
iBOciation with Great Britain guarantees her independence 

ipect to the United States. ManyCana<^ans c\v6Tv^a.^x«s'^^w 
njnctjon that tbe United States wishes nottim^ wo ^hmO^ *£i^ 
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ADoex&tioQ of the Dominioa; and the ooe thing in the worli 
prhkh they propose to prevent is & succes^ul attack upon thei 
indepeod^ce. This is the natural attitude of a numeri 
weak people, divided by a long and indefensible frontier from 
oumefous totd powerful neighbor; and while the people of t 
country have done nothing since the War of 1812 positively 
provoke such suspicions, they have, on the other hand , done nothing 
to allay them. We have never attempted to secure the good will d 
the Canadians in any respect; and we have never done anytfiing 
to est^lisb better relations. Yet unless such better relations are 
established, the United States will lose an indispensable ally in the 
making of asatisfaciory political system in the Western hemisphere 
while at the same time the American people will be in theaorry 
aituation for a sincere democracy of having created only appre- 
henatoo and enmity on the part of their nearest and most intelligent 
fteighbora. 

Under such circumstances the very first object of the foreign 
policy of the United States should be to place its relations with 
Canada on a better footing. There was a time when this object 
could have been accomplished by the negotiation of a liberal treaty 
of commercial reciprocity. If the commercial policy of the United 
States had been determined by its manifest national interest instead 
of by the interests of a group of special industries, such a treaty 
would have been signed many years ago. A great opportunity 
was lost when the negotiations failed early in the eighties, because 
_£ver since Canada has been tightening her commercial ties vvilh 
■Great Britain; and these ties will be still further tightened as 
Canada grows into a large grain-exporting country. But while 

Iit will be impossible to make an arrangement as advantageous as the 
bne which might have been made twenty-five years ago, the 
national interest plainly demands the negotiation of the most satis- 
factory treaty possible at the present time; and if the special in- 
terests of a few industries are allowed to stand indefinitely in the 
way, we shall be plainly exhibiting our incompetence to carry 
oi;f, an enlightened and a trul'y tvaWwaaX loTe\^ l^\^L■^ . "^t ■^fesU, 
^ ^rnadJug ourselves'vnth tbe matV-oi amweVj \Tft^\Q^^m««xT«s^ 
Ajob /s unahfe to subordinate the ae\6a^ m\^^^^*^^ ^^ ^l^^-^ "^■■ 
iaiie reaJization of a poUcj comUti^% ^^^-^- «^'- 
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ial advantages with an essential aational object. Just as the 

isuDtenance of the present high protective tariff is the cleaiei 

}oseible indication of the domiaation of special overnational int 

'ests in domestic politics, so the resolute opposition which these 

yndiistries show to the use of the tariff as an instrument of a 

Lational foreign policy, suggests that the first duty of the United 

iStates as a nation is to testify to its emancipation from such 

^bondage by revising the tariff. The matter concerns not merely 

Canada, but the South American Republics; and it is safe to say 

that the present policy of blind protection is an absolute bar to 

le realization of that improved American poliitical system which 

the correlative in foreign affairs of domestic individual and 

jcial amelioration. 

The desirable result of the utmost possible commercial freed' 

atween Canada and the United States would be to prepare the 

'for closer political association. By closer political association 

I not mean the aanexationof Canada to theTJnited States. Sue, 

inexation might ciot be desirable even with the consent of Cana' 

^hat I do mean is some political recognition of the fact that tbft 

eal interests of Canada in foreign affairs coincide with the interests 

the United States rather than with the interests of Great Britain.] 

!reat Britain's interest in the independence of Holland or in the, 

laintenance of the Turkish power in Europe might involve Eng- 

in a European war, in which Canada would have none but 

sentimontaJ stake, but from which she might suffer severe losses. 

Lt bottom Canada needs for her political and commereial we^ 

re disentanglement from European complications just as mu 

does the United States; and the diplomacy, official and 

jfficial, of the United States, should seek to convince Canada of t 

itb of this statement. Neither need a policy which look 

that direction neceesarily incur the enmity of Great Britain? 

[n view of the increasing cost of her responsibilities in Europe a 

I Asia, England has a great deal to gain by concentration and b 

partial retirement from the American continent, so far as Buch a 

etirement could be effected without being recreant to her respon- 

tibilities towards Canada. The need of such retirement hfl 

Iready been indicated by the diminution of her ft^^tw kms^t.'sB 

|; and if her expenses and difficutUes iti tM.T<i"^e, k&A. ^ 
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increase, she might be glad to reach some arrangement with Canada 

Enud the United States which would recognize a dominant Caca- 
ian interest in freedom from exclusively European poLiticaJ vi- 
isisitudes. 
Such an atraxigement is very remote; but it looks as if und 
srtain probable future couditions, a treaty along the foUowii 
lines might be acceptable to Great Britain, Canada, and the Voile 
States. The American and the English governments would jointl 
guarantee the independence of Canada. Canada, on her pari 
would enter into an alliance with the United States, looking towartl 
the preservation of peace on the American continents and 
establishment of an American international political syst 
Canada and the United States in their turn would agree to lenc 
the support of theii* naval forces to Great Britain in the event ot\ 
general European war, but solely for the purpose of protectil 
the cargoes of grain and other food which might be needed 
Great Britain. Surely the advantages of such an arraiigeme 
■would be substantial and well-distributed. Canada would fe 
secure in her independence, and would be emancipated from irrelfr^ 
vant European complications. The United States would ^in 
support, which is absolutely essential for the proper pacification 
of the American continent, and would pay for that support on 
iby an engagement consonant with her interest as a food-exportii 
power. Great Britain would exchange a costly responsibility 
an assurance of food in the one event, which Britons must fear- 
viz., a general European war with strong maritime powers OQ 
other side. Such an arrangement would, of course, be out of 
question at present; but it suggests the kind of treaty which mij 
lead Great Britain to consent to the national emancipation 
Canada, and which could be effected without endangering Canat 
independence. 

Any systematic development of the foreign policy of the Unit 
States, such as proposed herewith, will seem very 'wild to _ 
majority of Americana. They will not concede its deairabilitj', 
because the American habit is to proclaim doctrines and policiea, 
mthout considering either the implications, the machinery necf*-^ 
(sry to carry them out, or ^-'h-t 'wei?,h,t of the resulting 
But in e3timatmgt^e5i«i.tV\t^'iC\V3t^'Cs«v^'3 
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Ihc essential idea must be disentangled from any possible methods 
of realizing it — sueh as the suggested treaty between the United 
Btates, Great Britain, and Canada. An agreement along those 
ines may never be either practicable or prudent, but the validity 
of the essential idea remains unaffected by the abandonment of a 
detail. That idea demands that effective and far-sighted arrange- 
ments be made in order to forestall the inevitable future objectiona 
on the part of European nations to an uncompromising insistence 
on the Monroe Doctrine; and no such arrangement is poaaible, 
except by virtue of Canadian and Mexican cooperation as well 
as that of some of the South American states. It remains foi 
American statesmanship and diplomacy to discover little by Uttk 
what means are practicable and how much can be accomplished 
under any particular set of conditions. A candid man must admil 
that the obstacles may prove to be insuperable. One of anj 
number of possible contingencies may serve to postpone itf 
realization indefinitely. Possibly neither Canada nor Great Britain 
will consent to any accommodation with the United States. Possiblj 
one or more South American states will assume an aggressive 
attitude towards their neighbors. Possibly their passione, preju- 
dices, and suspicions will make them prefer the hazards and th( 
costs of miUtary preparations and absolute technical independence 
even though their interests counsel another course- Possiblj 
the consequences of some general war in Europe or Asia will read 
on the two Americas and embroil the international situation t< 
the point of hopeless misunderstanding and confusion. Indeed 
the probabilities are that in America as in Europe the road to anj 
permanent international settlement will be piled mountain higl 
with dead bodies, and will be traveled, if at all, only after a seriei 
of abortive and costly experiments. But remote and precarious ai 
13 the eatablishment of any American international system, it is ntf 
for American statesmen necessarily either an impracticable, w 
irrelevant, or an unworthy object. Fail though we mayin the will 
the intelligence, or the power to carry it out, the systematic effor 
to establish a peaceable American system is just as plain and jus' 
aa inevitable a consequence of the democratic national principle 
83 is the effort to make our domestic mstitMlA'aQa oav^.'t&'c&i 
■k of individual and social ameWotaVvan* 
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A genuinely national foreign policy for the American 
,cy 19 not exhausted by the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
tates already has certain colonial interests; and these interests 
ay hereafter be extended. I do not propose at the present 
age of this discussion to raise the question as to the legitimacy 
in principle of a colonial policy on the part of a democratic natioa. 
The validity of colonial expansion even for a democracy is a mani- 
est deduction from the foregoing political principles, always assum- 
ng that the people whose independence is thereby diminisbpd 
,re incapable of efficient national organization. On the other 
land, a democratic nation cannot righteously ignore an unusually 
high standard of obligation for the welfare of its colonial popula- 
tion. It would be distinctly recreant to its duty, in case it fail^ 
to provide for the economic prosperity of such a population, ai^ 
foe their educational discipline and social improvement. It by ' 
DO means follows, however, that because there is d^ rigid obgt 
tion on democr&tic p'''rLdr'^°"*^'*''''^''^"'^^~~^^l^"''^*^''*", there" 
ot be the strongest practical objection on, the score of nation 
nterest to the acquisition of any particular territory. A rem< 
colo ny iSj under existing international conditions, even m^otie 0^ 
pesponaibility than it is a source of jjational power aiid efficl^cy; 
B.nd it ia always a grave question how far the assumption of 
particular responsibility is worth while. 

Without entering into any specific discussion, there can,! 
think, be little doubt that the United States was justi££dJiLa£Si 
ng its existing rpflpi-wBtKjIjtj^iri rffing^tn t^i'H^rid its mv 
more abundant responsibilitie5_in res^fiCt-lfr^oFtCLj^ico, Neitl 
can it be fairly claimed that hitherto the United States has 
dealt disinterestedly and in good faith with the people of th< 
slanda. On the other hand, our acquisition of the Pliilfl 
pines raises a series of much more doubtful questions. Thfl 
sJands have been 30 far merely an expensive obligation, from whi^ 
ittle benefit lias teaulled V> ^.Vaa country and a comparative 
Operate benefit to fbe ?i3it5Vfto%. Twej Vasb ^^^A.-'i 
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Bunt of money far beyond any chance of compensation, an 
I amount of American aod Filipino blood, the shedding of which 
nstitutes a grave responsibility. Their future defense against 
ossible attack prusents a military and naval problem of the utmost 
ifficulty. In fact, they cannot be defended from Japan ejtcep 
y the maintenance of a fleet in Pacific waters at least as large 
e Japanese fleet; and it does not look probable that the Uait& 
.ates will be abte to alford for another generation any such con-— 
intratioa of naval strength in. the Pacific. But even though froofl 
,e military point of view the P^ulijggineBmay constitute a source 

weakiteB&.asd-4a£Lgi;r, their possession will have the political 
ivantage of keeping the American people alive to their interests 

the grave problems which will be raised in the Far East by tb^ 
iture development of China and Japan. ■ 

The future of China raises questions of American foreign poUcy 

ond only in importance to the estabUshment of a stable Ameri- 
intemational organization; and in relation to these questions^ 
BO, the interests of the United States and Canada tend both i/m 
lincide and to diverge (possibly) from those of Great Britain, 
ust what form the Chinese question will aasume^ after the in;^ 
ustrial and the political awakening of China has resulted in 
ore effective mihtary organization and in greater powers botK 

production and consumption, cannot be predicted with ani^ 
ertainty; but at present, it looks as if the maintenance of thfl 
aditional American policy with respect to China, viz., the ter- 
toiial integrity and the free commercial development of thaL 
juntry, might require quite as considerable a concentratioB 
[ naval strength in the Pacific as is required by the defense of the 
bilippinea. It ia easy enough to enunciate such a policy, jua^ 
B it is e^y to proclaim a Monroe Doctrine which no European 
'ower has any sufficient inmiediate interest to dispute; but it is 
'holly improbable that China can be protected in its territori, 
itegrity and its political independence without a great deal 
iplomacy and more or less fighting. During the life of the 
Jming generation there will be brought home clearly to thi 
inericsn people how much it will cost to assert its own essenti 
terests in China; and the peculiar value of the PKvlV^^Ssx^s. *& ^ 
tXLericaa colony wiiJ consist largely in tb.e lacX. ^Ji«.\ SXifc"^ '^ 
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lelp Americftn public opinion to realize more quickly than 
otherwise would the complicatioria and responsibilities crea' 
by Chinese political development and by Japanese ambttioD. 
The existerLce aad the resolute and intelligent facing of m 
responsibilities are an inevitable and a wholesome aspect 
national discipline and experience. The American people ha' 
too easily evaded them in the past, but in the future they canno' 
be evaded; and it is better so. The irregponsible attitude 
Americans in respect to their national domestic problems may 
>&rt be traced to freedom from equally grave international 
[ponsibilitica. In truth, the work of internal reconstruction 
amelioration, so far from being oppwised to that of the vigo; 
ussertion of a valid foreign policy, is really correlative and 8U]> 
elementary thereto; and it is entirely possible that hereafter tbe 
United States will be forced into the adoption of a really ti&tioiial 
domestic policy because of the dangers and duties incurred thro 
her relations with foreign countries. 

I The increasingly strenuous nature of international competitti 
and the constantly higher standards of international economifT 
technical, and political efficiency prescribe a constantly improvi. 

■domestic political and economic organization. The geographic 
isolation which affords the United States its military securii 
against foreign attack should not blind Americans to the mep 

■comparative nature of their isolation. The growth of mod 
eea power and the vast sweep of modern national politi 
interests have at once diminished thetr security, and multiplii 

pthe possible sources of contact between American and European 

■ interests. No matter how peaceably the United States is incline 
and no matter how advantageously it is situated, the Amerie 

kiation is none the less constantly threatened by political warf 
and constantly engaged in industrial warfare. The Ameri 

^people can no more afford than can a European people to negl' 
ly necessary kind or source of efficiency. Sooner than ever bef) 
the history of tbe world do a nation's sine and deficiencies 

lit out. Under modern conditions a country which takes t 
?spousibilities lightly, and will not submit to the discipline 

's&ry to poJitica! efficiency , does not gradually deeUne, as Spain 
iventeenth centui^. IX. us.-awli!^'^ ?,wa "iw^i-mtb a cri 
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France did in 1870, or as Russia has just done. The effect of 
IKminishing economic efficiency is not aa suddenly and dramatically 
libited; but it is no less inevitable and no less severe. And the 
rvice which the very intensity of modern international competi- 
m renders to a living nation arises precisely from the search- 
character of the tests to which it subjects the several national 
^anizations. Austria-Hungary has been forced to assume 
[secondary position in EJurope, because the want of national 
pheaion and vitality deprived her political advance of all momen- 
Russia has suddenly discovered that a corrupt bureau- 
icy is incapable of a national organization aa efficient aa modern 
iUtary and political competition requires. It was desirable in 
^e interest of the Austrians, the Hungarians, and the Russians, 
it these weainessea should be exposed; and if the Christian 
ites of the West ever become so organized that their weaknesses 
^^are concealed until their consequences become irremediable, 
^estem civilisation itself will be on the road to decline. Thel_ 
Btlantic Ocean will, in the long run, fail to offer the United Stateafl 
■any security from the application of the same searching standards." 
; democratic institutions must be justified, not merely by the_ 
isperity which they bestow upon its own citiJ!ens, but by it^| 
"lity to meet the standards of efficiency imposed by other nations. 
.» standing as a nation is determined precisely by its ability to^ 
Bnquer ajid to hold a dignified and important place in the society^ 
of nations. 
The inference inevitabl y is that th e iso lation which has meant I 
jnuch ■hi.jtihelDait»4^ta^e57-fm4-stilL means bo muc\ cannot 1 
ostjnj^ts present £oiiiL_Jts geographical position will always 
jve a profound influence on the strategic situation of the United 
States in respect to the European Powers. It should always 
emancipate the United States from merely European complica- 
tions. But, while the American nation should never seek a positive, 
, place in an exclusively European system, Europe^ the United States 
ipan, and China must all eventually take their respective plac 
a world syate^. While such a system is atill so remote that it' 
rely shows dimlj tLrough the obscunly ol't\ielu\.AiXfe,"'&av 
7eat desirabUliy bringis with it certain, definite \)ftx^ tWi.S 
^oasin addition to the general oWig^XXoa o\ cWK?.i' 
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id thorough-going national efficiency. It brings with it 
jbligatlon of interfering undw certain possible circumstances 
?hat may at first appear to be a purely European compUcati 
[and this specific obligation would be the result of the gene 
lobh'gation of a democratic nation to make its foreign policy se 
[the cause of international peace. Hitherto, the American p: 
[crence and desire for peace haa constituted the chief justificati 
[for its isolation. At some future time the same purpose, just 
Uo far as it is sincere aud rational, may demand intervention. 

The American responsibility in this respect is similar to that 
[any peace-preferring European Power. If it wants peace, it m 
[be spiritually and physically prepared to fight for it. Peace 
[prevail in international relations, just as order prevails within 
[a nation, because of the righteous use of superior force — beca 
[the power which makes for pacific organization is stronger t 
the power which makes for a warlike organization. It lo' 
las if at some future time the power of the United Statea 
[well be sufficient, when thrown into the balance, to tip the sc 
[in favor of a comparatively pacific settlement of intematioi 
compUcations. Under such conditions a policy of neutn 
[would be a policy of irresponsibility and unwisdom. 

The notion of American intervention in a European conflij 
[carrying with it either the chance or the necessity of war, wo 
at present be received with pious horror by the great majority 
Americans, Non-interference in European affairs is concei 
cot as a policy dependent upon certain conditions, but as absol 
[law ■ — derived ftora the sacred writings. If the issue should ba 
raised in the near future, the American people would becer 
[to shirk it; and they would, perhaps, have some reason foi 
I failure to understand their obligation, because the course of K 
I pean political development has not aa yet been such as to r 
1 the question in a decisive form. All one can say aa to the exieti 
Bituatiou is that there are certain Powers which have very mill 
more to lose than they have to gain by war. These Powers 
I no longer small states like Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland, bi 
7opalous and powerful states like Great Britain, Italy, and Fram 
Jt may he one or it may \se mas,^ ^CTitTa-tions before the issua 
f peaceful or a warUke 0T£amTa\Aon- \^ ^acssw^^ \i 
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if ever, it is decisively raised, the system of public law, under whf( 
any organisation would liave to take ptace, may not be one whu 
the United States could accept. But the point is that, whenevi 
and however it is raisedf the American national leaders shoul 
confront it with a sound, well-informed^ and positive conception i 
the American national interest rather than a negative and ignorai 
conception. And there is at least a fair chance that such wi 
be the case. The experience of the American people in foreij 
affairs is only beginning, and during the next few generations tl 
growth of their traffic with Asia and Europe will afford them evei 
reason and every opportunity to ponder seriously the great inte 
national problem of peace in Eta relation to the American natiom 
democratic interest. 

The idea which js^p^t. likely to lead them, astcay is the 

whiiS^vrtratea the Monroe Doctrine in its popular form, — thel3( 

of some essential jnp_ompatibi|ity_Jjetween_Europeani^^ ajn 

Americanism. That idea has given a sort of relig ious sanctij 

tfTTKe national tradifibn'oriaolation; and it will survive its ow 

utility because it flatters American democratic vanity. But 

Buch an_idea should prevent the American nation from contrifcgj 

ing its influence to the establishment of a iieaceful syglem inEurop 

America, and Asia, such a refusal would be a decisive step towai 

American democratic degeneracy. It would either mean thi 

the Ajneriean nation preferred its apparently safe and easy isol 

tion to the dangers and complications which would inevitab! 

attend the final establishment of a. just system of public law; 

else it would mean that the American people believed mo 

Americanism than they did in democracy A decent guaran 

of international peace would be precisely the political conditic 

*hich would enable the European nations to release the sprinj 

of demoi^racy ; and the Americanism which was indifferent or su 

rii,';,-.iiis of the spread of democracy in Europe would incur an 

e the emnity of the European peoples. Such an attituc 

1 Would constitute a species of continental provincialism an 

chauvinism. Hence there is no shibboleth that patriotic 

:^ji8 sliould fight more tenaciously and more fiercely th, 

miorica for the Americans, and Europe for the Eutopea-va. 

fAmericanism merely a matter ol gws'EfSi.'^'^ "^s. 
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privti it of all Bfrioua meaning, Pan-SlAvism or Pan-GermsH 
bwdd upon a racial bond, would be a far more significant polil 
idea. The only possible foundation of Pan-Americanism 11 
id^Al democratic purpose — which, when translated into tt 
of international relations, demands, in the first place, the est, 
ment of a pacific system of public law in the two Amerjc. 
in the second place, an alliance with the pacific European Pd5 
just in BO far as & similar system has become in that co: 
U one of the poBsibilities of practical politics. 
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T the foregoing chapter I have traced the larger aapecta of 
a constructive relation between the national and democratic 
ctples in the field of foreign politics. The task remains of 
cting somewhat in detail the aspect which our more important 
estic problems assume from the point of view of the same rela- 
ahip. The general outlines of this picture have already been 
jhly sketched; but the mere sketch of a fruitful general policy 
rt enough. A national policy must be justified by the flexi- 
y with which, without any loss of its integrity,'it can be applied 
becific problems, differing radically one from another in char- 
It and significance. That the idea of a constructive relation- 
between nationality and democracy is flexible without being 
rtcbrate is one of its greatest merits. It is not a rigid abstract 
partial ideal, as is that of an exclusively socialiBt or an 
isively individualist democracy. Neither ia it merely a com- 
aise, suited to certain practical exigencies, between individ- 
m and socialism. Its central formative idea can lend itself 
any different and novel applications, while still remaining true 
B own fundamental interest. 

Bxible though the national ideal may be, its demands are in 
respect inflexible. It is the strenuous and irrevocable enemy 
te policy of drift. It can counsel patience; but it cannot 
B collective icidifference or irresponsibility. A constructive 
mal ideal must at least seek humbly to be constructive, 
only question is, as to how this responsibility for the collective 
ire can at any one time be most usefully redeemed. In the 
of our own country at the present time an mtelligent con- 
on of the national interest will counsel 'paXi&tv'l 4©wC\oTi.T«:Cw«. 
my hazardous attempts at radical tuiiotisVivMi'CwiTa.- "^' 
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Rich reform can be permanent, or even healthy, until Amerii 
public opinion haa been converted to a completer realization 
the nature and extent of its national responsibilities. The s 
of reform will gather most headway from the association of certi 
very moderate practical proposals with the issue of a deliberatlj 
persistent, and far more radical challenge to popular political 
prejudices and errors. It wilJ be sufficient, in case our practi 
proposals seek to accomplish some small measure both of politi 
and economic reconstruction, and in case they occupy some 
of a family relation to plans of the same kind with which Ameri 
public opinion is already more or leas familiar. 

In considering this matter of institutional reform, I shall 
guided chiefly by the extent to which certain specific reforms have 
already become living questions. From this point of view it 
would be a sheer waste of time just at present to discuss seri- 
ously any radical modiflcation, say, of the Federal Constitution, 
Certain transformations of the Constitution either by insidiocs 
elfect of practicCj by deliberate judicial construction, or by amend- 
ment are, of course, an inevitable aspect of the contemporaij' 
American political problem; but all such possible and proposed 
changes must be confined to specific details. They should not 
raise any question as to the fundamental desirability of a systPin 
of checks and balances or of the other principles upon which the 
Federal political organization is based. Much, consequent!yr 
as a political theorist may be interested in some ideal plan of Ameri- 
can national organization, it wjll be of little benefit under existinij 
conditions to enter into such a discussion. Let it wait until 
Americans have come to think seriously and consistently about 
fundamental political problems. The Federal Constitution is not 
all It should be, but it is better than any substitute 'upon which 
American public opinion could now agree. Modifications mav 
and should somehow be made in details, but (or the present not i 
fundamentals. On the other hand, no similar sanctity attad 
to municipal charters and state constitutions. The ordin 
Btate constitution is a sufficiently ephemeral piece of Ic^skti 
Btate and municipal political forms are being constantly chan 
kid they are being cVla^^@,ei^ieta^l!*.^VlWJ have been so extrcni< 
^satisfactory in their actusi o'^wt^'Cxwi. Tat \^ 
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hinery becomes, consequently, the natural and useful subject 

reconstructive experiments. A policy of institutional reform 

1st prove its value and gain its experience chiefly in this field; 

I in formulating such a policy reformers will be placing their 

,ds upon the most palpable and best^recognized weaJcnesa in the 

erican political syBtem. 

Ljpopular but ill-founded American political illusion concerns 
succe^ of their state goveraments. Americans tend to believe 
hat these sovsrnment a hav e o n the wbgle^-Secyfid. theicLwell. 
rhereas in truth they have on the whole hem ill served by their 
lEihery of local administration and government. The failure 
not, perhaps, been as egregious or as Bcandalous as has been 
of their municipal institutions; but it has been sufBciently 
!ou3 to provoke continual but abortive attempts to improve 
and it has had so many dangerous consequences that the 
.se and cure of their inefficiency constitute one of the most fun- 
ental of American political problems. The consequences of 
failure have been mitigated because the weakn ess of the sta te 
emments has been partly concealed and redeMfied by the com- 

>TtTT ■ttrwigt.hflrir! piFHripn t^ f>f fhp: I'l^ntral g OVC KUag nt. But i 

fMlujes-baT eilSneTEe lesa been sufficient lj_dj.gtreaBing; and if M 
- mvpSfSiitieA to continuejJbey^wiU-csflapcomise. the success 

rAinencan democratic experiment. The Federal ^overn-^ 
t has done mucKlW ame^Uoiaty th« «unTfftion of the American/ 
■pie, whereas the stat e Kove rnmenta have done littTe" or nothin g. I 
;ead of representing, as a government should, the better coq^ 
porary ideals and methods, they have reflected at best theH 
mgc standard of popular behavior and at worst a standard 
dcdly below the average. The lawlessness which so many 
erieana bemoan in American life must be traced to the ineffi- 
cy of the state governments. If the central government had 
this weakness, the American political organism would 
e already dissolved in violence and bloodshed, 
he local authorities retain under the American Federal organiza' 

many of the primary functions of government- They pre- 
e order, administer civil and criminal justice, collect taxes 
general and local purposes, and are directly or indirectly r&- 

iible for the system of public educaX\OQ. 1.1 "A caaXvi "%'t'^'^ 
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that the state governments have exercised any of these functi' 
in an efficient manner, that proof certainly does not lie upon 
Burface of the facts. The provieiong they have made for keepi 
order have been utterly inadequate, and have usually broken do 
when any serious reason for disorder has existed. A certain p; 
of this violence is, moreover, the immediate result of the fail 
of American criminal justice. The eriminal laws have been 
carefully framed and so admirably eiqiounded for the benefit 
of the lawycTs and their clients, the malefactors, that a Tery lanM 
proportion of American murderers escape the proper penalty fl 
their acts; and these dilatory and dubious judicial methods arej 
undoubtedly one effective cause of the prevalence of lyucbin 
in the South, There is more to be said in favor of our civil thm 
of our criminal courts. In spite of a good deal of corruption and 

if subserviency to special interests, the judges are usually honest | 
men and good average lawyers; but the fact that they are elected j 
for comparatively short terms has made them the creatures of the 
political machine, and has demoralized their political standards. 
They use court patronage largely for the benefit of the machine; 
and whatever influence they have in politics is usually exercised 
in favor of the professional politician. If they do not constitute 
a positive weakness in the system of local government, they an 
certainly far from constituting a source of strength; and considef- 
ing the extent to which our government is a government of judges, 
they should exercise a far more beneficent influence than they do. 
Neither are the administrative and legislative responsibilities af 
the states redeemed with any more success. The tas systems of the 
several states are in a chaotic condition. Their basis consists of ttf 
old property tax, which under its application to modem conditicu 
has become both unjust and unproductive, but which the 8 
legislatures seem to be wholly incapable of either abando 
or properly transforming. In the matter of education the ata 
have been, except in the South, liberal; but they have not 
as intelligent and well-informed as they have been well-in 
tioned. The educational system of the country is not o 
chaotic, but it is very imperfectly adapted to the needs of 
ndustna.1 and agricultural democracy. Finally^ if the iei 

twee of the several states \ia.vfc gygt ^>jsb& aa^thing to- 
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•ct for the wisdom and conservatism of American represent- 
jve govenuBent, it is certainly hard to discover indications 
kereof. The financial and economic legislation of the states has 
Usually shown incompetence and frequently dishonesty. They havi 
jmetimes been ready to repudiate their debts. In their relatio 
the corporations they have occupied the positions alternate! 
blackmailers and creatures. They have been as ready t 
)nfiscate private property as they have to confer on it excessivi 
rivilegea. U the word "law" means something less majesti 
"and authoritative to Americans thaa it should, the mass of trivial, 
^ntradictory, unwise, ephemeral, and corrupt legislation passed 
my the state legislatures is largely responsible. 

No^doubt a certain part of this failure of the state governments 
is irremediable as long as existing standards of publiaamljirivats 
m;^;anty preva3i_but mpsi assuredly ja^ertaia_part is the direc 
r^ult of unft-ise. organization, American state governments 
ive been corrupt Eind inefficient largely because they have bo 
tganized for the benefit of corrupt and inefficient men; and 
ig as they continue to be organized on such a basis, no perm, 
it or substantial improvement can be expected. Moreover, 
ly reorganiaation in order to be effective must not deal merely 
ith details and expedients. It must be as radical as are the 
sting disorganization and abuses. It must be founded on a 
ferent relation between the executive and legislative branches 
id a wholly different conception of the function of a state legia- 
tive body. 

The demand for some such reorganization has already become 
popular, particularly in the West. A generation or more ago 
le makers of new state constitutions, being confronted by pal- 
ible proofs of the inefficiency and corruption of the state govern- 
ils, sought to provide a remedy chiefly by limiting the power 
' the legislature. All sorts of important details, which would have 
lerly been left to legislative action, were incorporated in the 
idamental law; and in the same spirit severe restrictions were 
jposed on legislative procedure, designed to prevent the most 
rant existing abuses. These prudentiaX TOE^sose6 ' '■^si^ 

■Berved to improve the legislative oMtpvil, wvA. Vaft t^ 
w crying for more drastic remet^es. In \iU« "^ c^ ^ 
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to transfer legislative authority from s. representative boi 
directly to the people. A movement ia favor of the initiative 
ihe referendum is gaining so much headway, that in all probabili 
it i\'ill spread throughout the country much as the Australi, 
allot did over a decade ago. But the adoption of the initiati 
and the referendum subi^titutes a new principle for the one which 
.as hitherto underlain American local institutions. Represeut- 
tive government is either abandoned thereby or very much re- 
Btricted; and direct government^ so far as poBsible^ is substituted 
or it. Such a fundamental principle and tradition as that uf 
Cepresentation should not be thrown away, unless the change eao 
>e justified by a specifiCf comprehensivej and conclusive analysis 
f the causes of the failure of the state governments. 
The analysis upon which the advocates of the initiative and th< 
referendum base their reform has the merit of being obv-ioU£. 
American le^slaturea have betrayed the interests of their constit- 
lieats, and have been systematically passing laws for the benefit 
f corrupt and special interests. The people must conscqueatly 
ake back the trust, which has been delegated to representative 
wdies. They must resume at least the power to initiate the legie- 
ation they want; and no law dealing with a really important , 
lubject should be passed without their direct consent. fl 

Such an analysis of the causes of legislative corruption and iil^ 
competence is not as correct as it is obvious. It is based upoa 
the old and balcfu] democratic tendency of always seeking the 
reason for the failure of a democratic enterprise in some person*! 
)etrayal of trust. It is never the people who are at fault. Neither 
8 the betrayal attributed to some defect of organization, which 
neglects to give the representative individual a sufficient chance. 
The responsibility for the failure is fastened on the selected individ- 
ual himself, and the conclusion is drawn that the people cannot 
trust representatives to serve them honestly and efficiently. Tte 
course of reasoning is precisely the same as that which prompted 
the Athenian democracy to order the execution of an imsucceBsiuI 
general. In the case of our state legislatures, a most flagrant b ^ 
*-rayal of trust has assuredly occurred, but before inferring {rofl 
lis betrayal that selected mAi-v\AM?fe cannot be trusted to leip 
f&te properly on bebaU oi tkeiT cOTi:^v'uiea.Sa,\\.-w'j\i!.W j 
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well to inquire whether individual incompetence and turpitude are 
*ny sufficient reason for this particular failure of representativi 
■nstitutions. 

I As a matter of (&tt they are no sufficient reason. When a large 

fcumber g f_indmdual3 to whom authority is delegated eserciat 

t&t authoritxJimErQPjBrlyj- 0.56 may safely infer that the syatsn 

ie at fault as much aa the individual. Local American legEsIa^v? 

organization haa courted failure. Both the system of repreaen^ 

ftation and fun^jons of the^Tepresentative body^ave bfefen^M 

I mir^bly calculated to debase the quality of the representatives 

el to nullify the value of their work, American state legisl^ 
es have really never had a fair opportunity. They bare almcn 
na the begjanii^g. been deprived of _any effective _resppQsibility. 
The state constitutions have gradually hedged them ia with so 
Bnafiy restrictions, have gone so much into detail in respect to > 
9tate organization and policy that the legislatures really had cora- 
^ajatively little to do, except to deal with matters of current busi^ 
Ktesa. They offered no opportunity for a man of ability 
public spirit. When such men drifted into a local legislatur 
_they naturally escaped as soon as they could to some larger ani 
obstructed field of action. If the American people want 
letter legislatures, they must adopt one of two courses. Either 
ley must give their legislative bodies something more and better 
do, or else they must arrange so that these bodies will have a 
fehance to perform an inferior but definite service more capably. 
The legislatures have been corrupt and< incapable, chiefly 
lase they have not been permitted any sufficient respondbilit; 
>ut this irresponsibility itself has had more than one cauae. 
lot be traced exclusively to the diminished confidence and 
iwer reposed ifi representative bodies by the state conatltutioii« 
;;arly in the nineteenth century, the legislatures were granted aff 
jnost full legislative powers; and if they did not use these powers 
ell, tbey used them much better than at a later period. ThM 
iptjon began with the domination of the political machtnef 
it is during the last two generations that their powers and 
ssponsibilities have been more and more restricted. They hafl 
>ubtedly been more corrupt and incompetent in proportioS 
liftve been increasingly deprived qI -^^^it*, \w^> "Caa xs 
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etrictions impoGed unon them have been as much an effect asT 



etrictions impoeed upon them have been as much an effect as 

» cause of their corruption. There is a deeper reason for their 
deficiencies; and this reason is coimected with mal-adaptation 
the whole system of American state government to its place in 
Federal eystem. The Federal organization took away from t; 
itatea a number of the most important governmental functio 
d in certain respects absolutely subordinated the state to t 
ation. In this way the actual responsibilities and the powers 
he state governmentB were very much diminished, while at 
same time no sufficient allowance for such a diminution was m. 
in framing tbeir organiaation. Their governments were organized 
along the same hnes as that of an independent state — in spi 
of the fact that they had abandoned so many of the responsibi 
ties and prerogatives of independence. 

The effect of this mal-adaptation of the state political institu- 
tions to their place in a Federal system has been much more im- 
portant than is usually supposed. The former were planned to 
fulfill a much completer responsibility than the one which th 
actually possessed. The public business of a wholly or tec 
cally independent state naturally arouses in its citizens a much 
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tiiuy iuuep«iueab suaLt? uauuruiiy a-rouaica in ivh ciiizens a itlUC^ 

Kgraver sense of responsibility than does the public business offl 
state in the American Union. The latter retained many impo^ 
tant duties; but it surrendered, if not the most essential of ite 

Vfunctions, at leaat the most critical and momentous, while in tM 
exercise of the remainder it was to a certain extent protect^ 
against the worst consequences of mistakes or perversities. 1^ 

■eurrendered the power of making peace or declaring war. IM 
relation to the other states in the Union was strictly defined, ^ 
that it had no foreign policy and responsibilities corresponding to 

nts purely domestic ones. Its citizens were aware that the p 
tection of such fundamental institutions as that of 
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tection of such fundamental institutions as that of private pr 
erty was lodged in the Federal government, and that in the end i 
pgovcrnment had the power to guarantee them even against 
worst consequences of domestic disorder. Thus the state gov- 
ernments were placed in the easy situation of rich annuitants, who 
lad surrendered the control of some political capital in, order to 
njoy with Jess care the opportunities of a plethoric income, 
rile foregoing comECLeut \? noX, \fll^e.ii.fliifc4 aa any dispar. 
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if a Federal as contrasted with a centralized political syste 
Is purpose is to justify the statement that, in a Federal systerij 
ocal political institutions should be adapted to their necessarily 
estiicted functions. The state governments were organized as 
tmaller copies of the centra! government, and the only alterations 
the type permitted by the Democrats looked in the directioa 
if a further distribution of responsibility. But a system which 
fas adapted to the comprehensive task of securing the welfare 
if a whole people might well fail as an engine of merely local gov- 
smment, — even though the local government retained certain 
Qajor pohtical functions. As a matter of fact, such has been the 
lase. The system of a triple division of specific powers, each one 
if which was vigorous in its own sphere while at the same time 
shecked and balanced by the other branches of the govermnent^ 
as certain advantages and certain disadvantages. Its great ad- 
ran tage is its comparative safety, because under it no one function 
►f government can attain to any dangerous excess of power. Its 
great disadvantage consists in the division of responsibility among 
ee independent departments, and the possibility that the public 
terest would suffer either from lack of cooperation or from actual 
nflicts. In the case of the general government, the comparative 
ety of the system of checks and balances was of paramount 
portance, because the despotic exercise of its vast powers would 
have wrecked the whole American political system. On the oth 
and, the disadvantages of such a system — its division of n 
onsibility and the possible lack of cooperation among the seven 
epartments — were mitigated to a considerable, if not to a suflS' 
ient, extent. National parties came into existence with the 
ction of assuming a responsibility which no single group ot 
'ederal officials possessed; and in their management of national! 
'ftirs, the partisan leaders were prompted by a certain amount of 
atriotism and interest in the public welfare. Even at Washing- 
n the system works badly enough in certain respects; hut ill, 
cral the dominant party can be held to a measure of respond 
)ility ; and effective cooperation is frequently obtained in mattcw 
foreign policy and the like through the action of patriotic as^i 
Us,intcrcsted motives. 

ribe state governments the advadtaftes oi ^ B'^^\Riai.Ci\ "c 
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id balances were of small importance, while its disadvamtagea 
rere magnified. The state governments had no reason to sacrifice 
joneentrated efficiency to safety, because in a Federal organiza- 
ion the temporary exercise of arbitrary executive or legislati J 
jower in one locality would not have entailed any irretrievabff 
consequences, and could not impair the fundamental integrity of 
the American system. But if a state had leas to lose from a b&- 
'trayal by a legislature or an executive of a substantially complete 
responsibility for the public welfare, it was not protected to the 
Bame exient as the central government against the abuses of ■ 
diffused responsibility. In the state capitals, as at Waehingtonp 
the national parties did, indeed, make themselves reaponsible for 
the management of public affairs and for the harmonious coopera- 
tion of the executive and the legislature; but in their conduct 
of local business the national parties retained scarcely a vestige 
of national patriotism. Their behavior was dictated by the moiH 
Belfiah factional and personal motives. They did, indeed, secur? 
fche cooperation of the different branches of the government, but 
largely for corrupt or undesirable purposes; and after the work 
"Was done the real authors of it could hide behind the official di 
sion of responsibility. 
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m^ If the foregoing analysis is correctj[the partial failure of Americ 
TBtate governments is to be inipytgd^chiefly to their lack of_a c^ 
Jtralized responsibie organization. In their caae a very simple and 
very efficient legislative and administrative system is the moM 
necessary, because only through such a machinery can the loc^ 
public spirit receive any effective escpression. It can hardly be 
expected that American citizens will bring aa much public spirit to 
their local public business as to the more stirring affairs of the 
whole nation; and what local patriotism there is should be con- 
fronted by no unnecessary obstacles. If a mistake or an abuse 
occurs, the responsibility for it should be unmistakable and abso- 
lute, while if a reform candidate or party is victorious, they should 
sontrol a machinery of government wholly sufficient for thi 
mrposes 

As soon as any attempt is made to devise a system which d 
j-ncentrate reapoa^b'iUty a-nA V"^™^"^' sfcT\<iMa difficulties are 
'imtered. Concentration oi tes^oittsfcffi.Va taaiVfc\.^wi^\ 
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En one of two ways -— either by subordinating the legislature 
Ihe executive or the executive to the kgisJature. There are preo^ 
:denta both here and abroad ia favor of each of these metho' 
and their coiDparative advantages must be briefly sketched, 

The subordination of the executive to the legislature would o 
form to the early Ajnerican political tradition. We have uai 
associated executive authority with arbitrary and despotic politic 
methods, and we have tended to asatuue that a legislative body was 

uch more representative of popular opinion. During or immeM 
itely succeeding the Revolutionary War, the legislatures of the sev? 
aral states were endowed with almost complete control — a control 

hich was subject only to the constitutional bills of rights; an 
,t has been seriously and frequently proposed to revive this coi^ 

lete legislative responsibility. Under such a system, the legia- 

iture would elect the chief executive, if not the judicial officials; 
"and it would become like the British Parliament exclusively and 
comprehensively responsible for the work of government — botk 



its legislative and administrative branches. fl 



■ The foregoing type of organization has so many theoreli 
tdvantages that one would like to see it tried in some America 



,atea. But for the present it is not likely to be tried, The m 



sponsibility of the legislature could not be exercised without t 

creation of some institution corresponding to the British Cabinet; 

knd the whole tendency of American political development has 

Tseen away from any approach to the EngUsh Parliamentary 

system. Whatever the theoretical advantages of legislative 

)mmpotence, it would constitute in this country a dangerous and 

iubious method of concentrating local governmental responsibihty 

id power. It might succeed, in case it were accompanied by the 

)ption of some effective measures for improving the quality df 

the representation — such, for instance, as the abandonment of 

existing traditions necessitating the residence of the represent- 

itive in the district he represents. This American political praM 

tice always has and always will tend to give mediocrity to thff 

lerican popular representation, but it corresponds to one of the 

lost fundamental of American political prejudicea, and for the 

present its abandonment is out of the question. The work of 

sroving the quality of the aver&ge XmeTfit^-D. Tfe^tssRsAsi*^ 
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rom a small district appears to be hopeless, because as a matter 
'act such small districts and the work impQS3d on their representa- 
jves can hardly prove tempting to able men ; and unless the American 
egislator is really capable of becoming exceptionally represents- 
rive, the fastening of exclusive responsibility upon the state legis- 
atures could hardly result in immediate success. Its intrinsj 
laerita might carry it to ultimate succesa, but not until it hsr 
ranaformed many American political practices and traditions. 
The truth is, that certain very deep and permanent causes under- 
e American legislative degeneracy. When the American legisla- 
tive system was framed, a representative assembly possessed a much 
etter chance than it does now of becoming a really representative 
body. It constituted at the time an effective vehicle for the fo^ 
mation and expression of public opinion. Public questions ha| 
not received the complete ventilation on thei platform and in the 
press that they obtain at the present time; and in the debate of a 
■epresentative assembly the chance existed of a really illuminating 
nd formative conflict of opinion. Representatives were oftea 
selected, who were capable of adding something to the candid and 
serious consideration of a question of public policy. The u^ 
liielped to develop men capable of meeting it. Now, however, 
^Amefican legislatures, with the partial exception of the Federal 
Senate, have ceased to be deliberative bodies. Public questions 
ceive tbeir effective discussion in the press 'and on the platform, 
iblic opinion is definitely formed before the meeting of the le 
re; and the latter has become simply a vehicle for realiaii 
IT betraying the mandates of popular opinion. Its fuQction is i 
ihould be to devise or to help in the devising of means, iiecea 
;o accomplish a predetermined policy. Its members have little or 
o initiative and little or no independence. Legislative projects 
re imposed upon them either by party leaders, by special interests, 
ir at times by the executive and public opinion. Their work is 
,t best that of coramittee-meQ and at worst that of mercenaricB, 
aid to betray their original employers. A successful attempt 
o bestow upon legislative bodies, composed of such douhtfd 
aterial and subject to such equivocal traditions anything re- 
'embliag complete go verri mental responsibility, would be a dan* 
GTOUs business. Legislatures \!iarje^i4¥ieu.ei^^ljito the condition 
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fjbeing merely agents., ratter than principals jn the work of go 
nmentj and the strength and_the propriety qf the cpntemporar. 
Bvementm favor of' the iaitiative and the refergn dum i s to b 

ttributed to~^is condition. 
The increasing introduction of the referendum into the loc, 

oHtical organization is partly a recognition of the fact th 
e legislatures have ceased to play an independent part in t 
ork of government. There is every reason to believe that he 
ter the voters will obtain and keep a much more complete am 

irect control over the making of their laws than that which they 

ave exerted hitherto; and the possible desirability of the direc 
cercise of this function caimot be disputed by any Eoyal demi 
at. The principle upon which the referendum is based ts un- 
peachable; but a question remains as to the manner in wbic, 

le principle of direct legislation can be best embodied in a pie 
practical pohtical machinery; and the attempt to solve t 

uestion involves a consideration of the general changes in o 

ystem of local government, which may be required, as a result 
le application of the new principle. 

The necessary limits of this discussion forbid any exhausti 
tnsideration of the foregoing questions; and I must conte: 
yself with a brief summary of the method in which the principle 

f direct legislation can be made the part of an efficient local po- 

tical system. The difficulty is to find some means of distinguish- 

ig that part of the legislative responsibility which should hM 
tained by the people and that part which, in order to be effe<M 

vely redeemed, must' be delegated. Obviously the part to be 
tained is the function of accepting or rejecting certain general 

roposals respecting state organization or policy. An American 
ectorate is or should be entirely competent to decide whether 
general it wishes gambling or the sale of intoxicating liquors 
be suppressed, whether it is willing or unwilling to delegate largi 
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idicial and legislative authority to commissions, or whether 
ishes to exempt buildings from local taxation. In retaining the 
iwer of deciding for itself these broad questions of public legis- 
tive policy, it is exercising a function, adapted to the popular in- 
Uigence and both disciplinary and formative in its effect c'^.^ViKfla 
responsibility seriously. \Jn.deT au^ %'^&\KHi.^"^"¥J 
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ar government — even under a parliamentary system — sui 
eneral questions are eventually submitted to popiilar decisioD; , 
nd the more decisively they can be submitted, the better. Gfl 
.he other hand, there Ib a large part of the work of govermnen^ 
fphich must be delegated by the people to select individuale, 
ecause it can be efficiently exercised only by peculiarly experi- 
inced or competent men. The people are capable of passing upon 
he general principle embodied in a proposed law; but they cannot 
e expected to decide with any certainty of judgment about amend- 
ents or details, which involve for their intelligent consideration 
.echnical and special knowledge. Efficient law-making is as much 
matter of well-prepared and well-tempered detail aa it is of an 
l^ent general principle, and this branch of legislation must 
^^^ssarily be left to eiqierts selected in one way or another to. 
■epresent the popular interest, How can they best be selected aiM 
hat should be their functions ? ™ 

An answer to these questions involves a consideration of the 
changes which the referendum should bring with it in the wbote 
Bystem of local government — an aspect of the matter which ac- 
cording to the usual American habit has hitherto been neglected. 
n states Uke Oregon the power of initiating and consummating 
egislation is bestowed on the electorate without being taken away 
from the legislatxire; and a certain share of necessary politii-al 
buduess is left to a body which has been expressly declared ud- I 
orthy to exercise a more important share of the same task. A ' 
egislative body, whose responsibilities and power are still further 
reduced, will probably exercise their remaining fuactioos with 
even greater incompetence, and will, if poeeible, be composed of* 
itill more inferior class of le^slative agents, tf the legislatuif ii 
to perform the inferior but still necessary functions that will 
necessarily remain in its hands, an attempt should certainly b* 
made to obtain a better quality of representation. No direct 
Bystem of state government can constitute any really substantjii 
improvement on the existing system, unless either the Icgislat 
is deprived of all really essential functions, or the quality of tl 
membership improved. 

The /egislature, or some representative body corresponding 
; cannotj however, be dBpmft4o'i.tw^i\a.it^\bjW8cntial fiin«tioi 
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he task of preparing legislation for reference to the people^ 
at a question of public policy 'vrill be submitted in a decisive anf 
iceptable form, belongs EaturaLly to a representative body^ and^ 
e same statement is true respecting the legislative work 

tial to the admicistratioa of a state's business affairs. 
pply bills demand an amount of inspection in detail, which ce 
stain, only by expert supervision ; and so it is in respect to varioi 
inor legislative matters which do not raise question of general 

Ucy but which amount to little more than problems of local 
iministrative detail. A representativejicidy must be providJ 
'h.ich shall perform work of this kind; and again, it must b? 
id that existing legislatures would perform these more restricted 
inctions even worse than they have performed a complet 
Relative duty. Their members are experts in nothing but pe 
cal politics. They are usually wholly incapable of drawing 
ill^ or of passing intelligently on matters either of technical 

ancial detail. If they represent anything, it la the interest 
leir district rather than that of the state. The principle of direct 
(gialation,, in order to become really constructive,, must bring wi' 

a more effective auxiliary machinery than any which existi 
:g;islatures can supply. 

The kind of machinery needed can be deduced from the char; 
sr of the work. The function of the representative body, need 
nder a system of direct legislation, \a substantially that of a leg- 
lative and administrative council or commission. It shoujj 
& Ml experienced body of legale administrative, and financial e^ 
prts, comparatively limited in numbers, and selected in a manner 
> make them solicitous of the interests of the whole state. Th 
lould be elected, consequently, from comparatively large 
•icts, or, if possible, by the electorate of the whole state und 
jme system of cumulative voting. The woi-k of such a coun 
ould not be m any real sense legislative; and its creation woul 
mply constitute a candid recognition of the plain fact that our, 
dsting legislatures, either with or without the referendum, noi 
mger perform a responsible legislative function. It would b|| 
ftntamount to a scientific orgauixation of the legislative ca«^ 
wttees, which at the present time exercWe au ^.cvwA. tw?SA^'' 
ver the so~c&Ihd /egisJative output. Tiiia cq\wic^ ■«Ti\)\^ ■a^t^ 
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etween the governor, who adminiatered the laws, and the people, 
who enacted them. It would constitute a check upon the governi 
and would iu turn be checked by him; white it would act in relati 
to the people as a sort of technical advisory commission, with fhe 
duty of preparing legislation for popular enactment or rejection 
But how would Buch specific legislative proposals originatM 
Before answering this question let us consider how important' 

I bills actually originate under the existing system. They are 
almost every case imposed upon the legislature by some outsi 
influence. SometimeB they are prepared by corporation lawyer? 
and are introduced by the special corporation representatives. 
Boraetimes they originate with the party "bosses," and sjc in- 
tended to promote some more or less important partisan purpqst 
Sometimes they are drawn by associations of reformers, and go 
the legislature with whatever support from pubUe opimon 
association can collect. Finally, they are frequently introdui 
at the suggestion of the governor; and of late years during t 
growth of the reform movement, the executive has in point of fact 
become more and more responsible for imposing on the If^slature 
laws desired or supposed to be desired by the electorate. Of these 
diSerent sources of existing legialatioti, the last suggests a m&Q' 
Her of initiating legislation, which is most likely to make for 
efficient concentration of governmental responsibility. The g< 
eruor should be empowered not merely to suggest legislation to 
council, but to introduce it into the council. His right to intro' 
duce legislation need not be exclusive, but bills introduced by him 
should have a certain precedence and their consideration should 
claim a definite amount of the council's time. The council woialJ 
possess, of course, full right of rejection or amendment. In the 
case of rejection or an amendment not acceptable to the governor 
the question at issue would be submitted to popular vote. 

The method of originating legislation suggested above is, 
course, entirely different from that ordinarily associated with 
referendum. According to the uaual methods of direct legisls- 
tioHj any body of electors of a certain size can effect the introd 
lioD of a bill and its submission to popular vote; but a method 
this kind is really no mettiod aX, b)l\. \\. a.V^Q'Ha the electorate 
bombarded with a ■suc.Geas'vQTi tA\ei©^*lC-v>ife^^Q^is>fiaiia^Nj 
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Irfiaps on radical questions of public policy Hke tlie single tax, 
hich may be well or ill drawn, which may or may not be living 
estions of the day, which may or may not have received suffi- 
ent preparatory discussion, and which would keep public opinion 
a wholly unnecessary condition of ferment. Some organized 
ntrol over the legislative proposals submitted to popular approvM 
absolutely necessary; and the sort of control suggested above 
jerely conforms to the existing unofficial practice of those states 
■herein public opinion has been aroused. The best reform legfl 
lation now enacted usually originates in executive mansions. 
'"hy should not the practice be made official ? If it were so, 
ery candidate for governor would have to announce either a 
efinite Iegi.=ilative policy or the lack of one; and the various items 
DrapDsing this policy would be fully discussed during the cam 
aign. In proposing such a policy the governor would be heli 
^ a high sense of responsibility. He could not escape from the 
inalties of an unwise, an ill-drawn, or a foolhardy legislative 
■oposal. At the same time he would be obliged constantly UM 
,eet severe criticism both as to the principle and details of his 
leasures on the part of the legislative council. Such criticism 
ould fasten upon any weakness and would sufficiently proteoB 
le public against the submission of unnecessary, foolish, or dan- 
erous legislative proposals. 
1 am aware, of course, that the plan of legislative organization^ 
ely sketched above, will seem to be most dubious to the great 
dty of Americans, intelligently interested in political matters; 
;t before absolutely condemning these suggestions as wild or 
gerous, the reader should consider the spirit in which and the 
.rpoae for which they are made. My intention has not been to^ 
epare a detailed plan of local governmental organization and 
amp it as the only one, which is correct in principle and coherent iirf 
tail. In a sense I care nothing about the precise suggestions sul> 
tted in the preceding paragraphs. They are offered, not as 
Gnite plan of local political organization, but as the illustratio 
a principle. The principle is that both power and responsibility! I 
affairs of local government should be peculiarly concentrated.ll 
cannot be concentrated without some Bimpllfication of machinery! 
without ^ving either the legislatuie ot Vtifc exfccxiSANe, ^ ^iasmj 
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naot authority. In the foregoing plan the executive has 
made dominant, because as a matter of fact recent political experi- 
enee has conclusively proved that the executives, elected by 
vrhole constitueacy, are much more rep reseat ative of public opini' 
^han are the delegates of petty districts. One hundred district 
agents represent only one hundred districts and not the whole state 
Dr the state in so far as it is whole. In the light of current Am 
can political realities the executive deserves the greater share of 
Bponsibility and power; arid t^at is why the pfoposaFia made to 
bestow it on him. The other details of the foregoing plan have 
been proposed in a similar spirit. They are innovations; but they 
are innovations which may naturally (and perhaps should) result 
from certain living practices and movements in American local 
politics. They merely constitute an attempt to give those ideas 
and practices candid recognition. No such reorganization may 

ver be reached in American local government; and I may have 
made essentia! mistakes in estimating the real force of certaia 
current practices and the real value of certain remedial expedien 
But on two points the argument admits of no concession. 
practical scheme of local institutional reform must be based on 
principle of more concentrated responsibility and power, and it mi 

e reached by successive experimental attempts to give a m. 
consistent and efficient form to actual American political practi 
The bestowal upon an executive of increased official respo 
bility and power will be stigmatized by "old-fashioned Democra' 

dangerously despotic; and it may be admitted that in the caseof 
the central government, any official increase of executive power 
might bring with it the risk of usurpation. The Constitution of tha 
United States has made the President a much more responsible and 
vigorous executive in hia own sphere of action than are the 
ernors of the several states in theirs; and he can with hia pri?; 
power exercise a tolerably effective control over legislation. Bi 
the states, for reasons already given, are protected against the wo 
possible consequences of illegal usurpation; and in any event 
people, in case their Interests were threatened, could make use of* 
Bimple and absolutely effective remedy. The action of the governor 

T of any member of the legislative council could be chaUengt:-*! 
the application oi Van Tet^A. fia could be made to prove hij 
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ilty to the Coastitution and to the public interest by the holding 

, special election at the instance of a aufiicieut number of voters; 

id if he could not justify any possibly dubious practices^ he could 

displaced and replaced. The recall is for this purpose a useful 

id legitimate political device. It has the appearance at the firj 

lance of depriving an elected official of the sense of independen 

id security which he may derive from his term of office; and un- 

estionably if applied to officials who served for very short ternii 

d exercised no effective reaponaibility during service it woulB 

mve them of what little power of public aervice they possessed. 

the other hand, it is right that really responsible and vigoroua 

icials serving for comparatively long terms should be subjeeted] 

the check of a possible recall of the popular trust. 

No plan of political organization can in the nature of things offi 

absolute guarantee that a government will not misuse i 

)werB; but a goveminent of the kind suggested, should it prove 

be either corrupt or incompetent, could remain in control only 

the express acquiescence of the electorate. Its corruption and 

icompetence could not be concealed^ and would inevitably entail 

frioua consequences. On the other hand, the results of any pec 

efficiency and political wisdom would be equally conspicuo 

in of integrity, force, and ability would be tempted to run 

ice by the stimulating opportunity offered for effective achievi 

it. Such a government would, consequently, press into itsser- 

whatever public-spirited and energetic men the commimity 

3ed ; and it would represent not an inferior or even an aver; 

indard public opinion and ideas, but the highest standard whi 

le people could be made to accept, Provided only the voters 

lemseives were on the whole patriotic, well-intentioned, and ley 

would be bound to make not for a stagnant routine, but 

laally higher level of local political action. 

n 

BTATB ADMINISTHATIVE HEFOBM 

The foregoing discussion of the means which may be taken 
lake American local governments more alWe X.Q "CRtv! \>ts^j'5^^ 
piUttes has been confined to the departcafeat t>^ Xe^'tii.ft.MviTi-- 
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department of atlminlstration is, however, almost equally impoN 
tant; and some attempt must be made to associate with a reform 
■of the local legislature a reform of the local administration. TH 
questions of administrative efficiency and the best method of ob- 
taining it demand special and detailed consideration. In this case 



■the conclusions reached will apply as much to the central andmM 
nicipal as they do to the state administrations; but the whole maff 
ter o£ administrative efficiency can be most conveniently discusse^ 

Hn relation to the proper organization of a state government. TH 
fBJse ideas and practices which have caused so much America^ 



fBJse ideas and practices which have caused so much Americ 
administrative inefficiency originated in the states and thence in- 
fected the central government. On the other hand^ the reform 
oF these practices made its first conquests at Washington and there- 
after WAS languidly and indifferently taken over by m.any of tbe 
ates. The state politicians have never adopted it in good faith, 
because real administrative efficiency would, by virtue of the means 
necessarily taken to accomplish itj undermine the stability of the 
ipolitical machine. The power of the machine can never be broken 
ithout a complete reform of our local administrative systeniB; 
d the discussion of that reform is more helpful in relatioD 
[the state than in relation to the central government. 

Civil service reform was the very first movement of the kind 
make any headway in American politics- Within a few years after 
;the close of the War it had waxed into an issue which the politiciatu 
could not ignore; and while its first substantial triumph was 
poned until late in the seventies, it has, on the whole, been ni' 

fccompietely accepted than any important reforming idea. It 
secured the energetic support of every President during the 
twenty-five years; it has received at all events the verbal homage 

pthe two national parties; and it can point to aflSrmative legislalioQ 
in the great majority of the states. It meets at the present ti 
with practically no open and influential opposition. Nevertheli 
he "merit syatem" has not met the expectations of its mi 
enthusiastic supporters. Abuses have been abolished wherever 
reform has been introduced, but the abolition of abuses has 

Hnade for any marked increase of efficiency. The civil service 

^tiU very far from being 'm a SQ.t\sfactory condition either in 
trai, state, or in\iuk\pa\ of^tea. ■Vtww.Nfct,'i3&»i -^i 
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jform laws lias not had any appreciable effect upon tlie vitality 
the power of the p'rofessional politician. The machine has, on 
le whole, increased rather than diminished in power during the 
"past twenty-five years. Civil service reform is no longer as vigor- 
ously opposed as it used to be, because it is no longer feared. The 
pjoliticians have found that in its ordinary ehape it really does not do 
ihera any essential harm. The consequence is that the agitation 
las drifted to the rear of the American political battle, and fails to 
ceite either the enthusiasm, the enmity^ or the interest that it did 
fteen years ago. m 

Its partial failure has been due to the fact that the reformer 
lerely attacked one of the symptoms of a disease which was more 
"deeply rooted and more virulent than they supposed. They were 
outraged by the appointment of administrative officials solely 
■B a reward for partisan service and without reference to their 
Qualifications for their oflScial duties; and two means were devised 
_to strike at this abuse. Lower administrative oflScials were pr*- 
:ted in their positions by depriving their superiors of the power A 
loving them except for cause; and it was provided that new 
Appointments should be made from lists of candidates whosi 
ligibility was guaranteed by their ability to pass examinations 
objects connected with the work of the office. These were un" 
loubtedly steps in a better direction; but they have failed to be 
Fective, because the attempt to secure a more meritorious selectiol 
'of public ser\'ants was not applied to higher grades of the servicw 
l,t the head of every public office was a man who had been ap- 
jinted or elected chiefly for partisan reasons; who served only for 
i abort time; who could become famitiar with the work of his office, 
at allj only slowly; and who, because of his desire to be sur- 
>unded by his own henchmen, was the possible enemy of the p^ 
lanent staff. The civil service laws have been designed, conse- 
quently, to a very considerable extent for the purpose of protectin; 
le subordinates against their chiefs; and that is scarcely to 
jnceived as a method of organizing administrative employ 
lelpful to administrative efficiency. The chiefs were allowed co 
;»aratively little effective authority over their subordinates, 
ibordinatea could not be held to any eflfeetive responsibility 
premium was placed upon ordinary tci\ii^\ti!& -wotV Vwl'So. ^ 
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served carefully all the official forms, but which was calcul 
with equal care not to task its perpetrators. 

The American civil service will never be really reformed by tbt 
sort of civil service laws which have hitherto beeo passed — no 
matter how faithfully those laws may be executed. The only way 
ia which adauniHtrative efficiency can be secured is by means of 
an orgaaizatioQ which makes a departmental chief absolutely re- 
eponsible for energetic work and economical administration in his 
office; and no auch resporLsibility can exist as long as his subordi- 
nates are indepeudent of him. He need not necessarily have tlie 
power to discharge his subordinatea, except with the consent of a 
Board of Inspectors; but he should have the power to promote 
them to poaitiona of greater responaibtlity and income, or to 
grade them to comparatively insignificant positions. Efficie: 
'cannot be secured in any other way, because no executive offii 
I can be held accountable for good work unless his control over 
subordinates is effective. So far as the existing civil service ! 
in city, state, and the United States fail to bestow full responsibil- 
ity, coupled with sufficient authority, upon departmental chiefs, 
I they should be altered; and their alteration should be made part 
of any plan of constructive reform in the civil sernce. 

The responsibility of departmental chiefs and their effe 
authority over their subordinates necessarily imply changes in 
current methods of selecting these officials. The prevailing mi 
aods are unwise and chaotic. In some cases they are appoin' 
by the chief executive. In other cases they are elected. 
whether appointed or elected, they are selected chiefly for parti 
service. They hold office only for a few years. They rai 
have any particular qualification for their work. They cai 
be expected either to take very much interest ia their offi 
duties or use their powers in an efficient manner. To give 
temporary officeholdera a large measure of authority over t 
subordinates would mean la the long run that such authoi 
would be used chiefly for political purposes. Administra' 
efficiency, consequently, can only be secured by the adoption 
method of selecting departmental chiefs which will tend to nn 
tbem expert puUk servants rather than politicians. They must 
divorced from polvtica\ aaawa^'CxofiS. Tqk^ must be 
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fom political vicissitudes. The success of their career must de- 
ind exclusively upon the excellence of their departmienti 
rork. 

As long as these public servants are elected, no such result can 
expected. The practice of electing the incumbents of subordi- 
ite executive positions inevitably invites the evasion of respoa- 
Ibility and the selection of the candidate chiefly for partisan 
srvice. Whea such a man stands for renomination or reelection, 
is administrative efficiency or inefficiency (unless the latter should 
lance to be particularly flagrant) does not affect his chaaci 
[e is renominated in case he has served his party well, or in c 

one else who wants the job has in the meantime served it better. 
[e i3 reelected in case his party happens to have kept public confi- 

ice. Departmental chiefs can be made responsible for their 
fork only by being subordinated to a cliief executive whose duty 

is to keep his eye on his subordinates and who is accountable 
the people for the efficient conduct of all the administrative 

ices. The former, consequently, must be selected by appoint- 
ment, they must be installed in office for an indefinite period, a: 
ley must be subject to removal by the chief executive. Tho; 
re terms upon which all private employees serve; and on u\ 
ther terms will equally efficient results be obtained from publi 

icials. 

Under a democratic political system there is, of course, no wi 
absolutely guaranteeing that any method of administrative 
rgaaization. however excellent in itself, will accomplish the desire^ 
id the desirable result. Administrative authority must at som^ 

)int always originate in an election. The election can delegate 

jwer only for a limited period. At the end of the limited period 
lother executive will be chosen — possibly a man representing a 
fholly different political policy. Such a man will want his im- 
liate advisers to share his political point of view; and it is 
Iwnys possible that in electing him the voters will make a mis- 
tke and choose an incompetent and irresponsible person. An in- 
impetent or disloyal executive could undoubtedly under such 
tem do much to disorganize the public service; but what w 
tou have? There can be no efficieivcy mV\wa\i\i "csss^T\sis3^oto 
be no responeibiiity without auftiont^^ '^fe w-^Oqhc^ 
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id responsibility residing ultimately in the people must be dele- 
ited; and it must not be emasculated ia the process o/ delegation, 
it is abused, the people should at all events be able to fix the 
sffense and to punish the offender. At present our administratioa 
is organized ehiefly upon the principle that the executive shall not 
jbe permitted to do much good for fear that he will do harm. 
It ought to be organized on the principle that he shall have full 
power to do either well or ill, but that if he does do ill, he will haw^ 
^no defense against punishment. The principle is the game a^ itfl 
the case of legislative responsibility, if linder those conditions 
le voters should persist in electing incompetent or corrupt execu- 
ivea, they would deserve the sort of government they would get 
id would probably in the end be deprived of theur vote. 
A system of local govemmentj designed for concentrating po 
id responsibility, might, consequently, be shaped along 
following general lines. Its core would be a chief executive, 
-elected for a comparatively long term, and subject to recall under 
■certain defined conditions. He would be surrounded by an execu- 
tive council, similar to the President's Cabinet, appointed by 
-iJmself and consisting of a Controller, Attorney General, Secretjwy 
■of State, Commissioner of Public Works, and the like. So far his 
position would not differ radically from that of the President 
,of the United States, except that he would be subject to recall. 
Jut he would have the additional power of introducing legislation 
ito a legislative council and, in case his proposed Ieg;islation Wi 
rejected or amended in an inacceptable mann&r, of appealing to 
electorate. The legislative council would be elected from laiige 
districts and, if possible, by some cumulative system of voting. 
They, also, might be subject to recall. They would have the powi 
dependent on the governor's veto, of authorizing the appropriatii 
Df public money and, also, of passing on certain minor classes o' 
legislation — closely associated with administrative functio 
But in relation to all legislation of substantial importance expr 
popular approval would be necessary. The chief executive ahoi 
possess the power of removing any administrative official in 
IXnploy of the state and of appointing a successor. He would be 
kpected to chooae an enecuVtve ^iQM-QjJ^-wVQ ft?j:eed with him in 
"sential matters o! pubVw vo^*i'^.\''^^^'^'^^^^^^^^'^""^'<^=v*p-' 
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iQ>point his Cabinet. Hia several councilors would be execu-' 
re officials, respoasible for particular departments of the public . 
rvice; but they would exercise their authority through perma^ 
mt departmental chiefs — just as tlie Secretary of War delegates' 
uch of his authority to a chief of sta£f , or an English minister to a 
Brmanent under-eecretary. The system could offer no guarantee 
lat the subordinate departmental chiefs would be absolutely per- 
anent; but at all events they would not be changed at fixed 
iriods or for irrelevant reasons, They would be just as perma- 
:nt or as transient as the good of the service demanded. In so 
r, that is, as the system was carried out in good faith they would, 
! experts, absolutely the masters of the technical business 
,e offices and of the abilities and services of their subordinates, 
he weak point in such adniinistrative organization is undoubtedly 
ie relation between the members of the governor's council ani 
,eir chiefs of staff; but there must be aweakUnif inany organizBr-' 
on which seeks to convert the changing views of public policy, 
ipendent upon an election, into responsible^ efficient, and d&fl 
iled administrative acts. If the system were not accepted in 
>od faith, if in the long run it were not carried out by ofGciala, 
ho were disinterestedly and intelligently working in the publii 
;tereat, it would be bound to fail; but so would any method o' 
litical organization. This particular plan simply embodies the 
inciple that the way to get good public service out of men is 
ve them a sufficient chance. 

Under the proposed system the only powers possessed by thi 
ate executive, not now bestowed upon the President of the United 
bates, would consist in an express and an effective control over kg-, 
lation. It would be his duty to introduce legistation whenever t 
as in his opinion desirable; and in ease hie bills were amended 
ath or rejected, it would be his right to appeal to the people. Hi 
'ould, in addition, appoint all state officials except the legislativi 
>uncil, and perhaps the judges of the highest court. On t 
ther hand, he would be limited by the recall and he could not ge' 
ly important legislative mea.'5ure on the statute books except , 
tcr severe technical criticism, and express popular consent. Hfl 
luld accomplish nothing without the support of public opinion-v 
he could be held absolutely reaponfiib\e tet \iife ^o^ ^iss^srts 
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lent of the state. A demagogue elected to a position of s' 

)Wor and responsibility might do a great deal of harm; but i 

lemocratic political body cannot distinguish between the leadi 

ship of able and disinterested men and seli-Beeking charlatans, tl 

loss and perhaps the suffering^ resulting from their indiscrinu- 

ate blindness, would canetitute a desirable meaoa of politicH 
ducation, —particularly when the demagogue, as in the case undeff 

inmderation, could not really damage the foundations of tk-, 

iftte. And the charlatan or the Incompetent could b© sent inlj 
etreat just as soon as exposed. The danger not only has a saluta 

pect. but it seems a small price to pay for the chance, therefi 

brded, for really efficient and responsible government. The ct 
CJcecutive, when supported by public opinion, would become a ve 
■table "Boss"; and he would inevitably be the sworn enemy 

official "Bosses" who now dominate local politics. He wou 
have the power to purify American local politics, and this power! 

ould be obliged to use. The logic of his whole position would i 
vert him into an enemy of the machine^ in so far as the machine ' 
using any governmental function for private, special, or parti; 
purposes. The real ^'Boss" would destroy the sham "Bossesi 
and no other means, as yet suggested, will, I believe, be suffic 
to accomplish such a result, ' 

After the creation of such a system of local government tt 
power of the professional politician would not last a year long 
than the people wanted it to last, The governor would cont 
the distribution of aU those fruitpS of the adminiatrative and le 
lative system upon which the machine has Eved. There could 1 
ao trafficking In offices, in public contracts, or in legislation; and I 
man who wished to sotve the state unofficially would have to do I 
from disintereated motives. Moreover, the professional poIiticJl 
could not only be destroyed, but he would not be needed. At prfl 
ent he is needed, because of the prodigious amount of busiafl 
entailed by the multiplicity of elective officials. Somebody mi 
take charge of this political detail; and it has, as we have alrpao 
remarked, drifted into the hands of specialists. These specialiel 
cannot be expected to serve for nothing. Their effort to coDVf 
iieir work into a mean-s of support is the source of the greater pa 
f the petty Amencan \io\i\;vtisli tiCt^^\iv^\Qia-, Mid. such ogji 
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st as long as any real need exista for the men who live " 
[t. The simplest way to dispense with the professional pollta- 
Ib to dispenae with the service he performs. Reduce the 
ler of elective officials. Under the proposed mothodof organi- 
ji the number of elections and the number of men to be elected , 
I be comparatively few. The voter would cast his ballot 
lor his local selectmen or commissioners, a governor, one or i 
legislative councilmen, the justices of the state court of h 
is, and his Federal congressman and executive. The 
isional politician would be left without a profession. Re < 
I have to pass on his power to men who would be officially ' 
lated to rule the people for a limited period, and who could 
iwape full responsibility for their public performances, 
ELve said that no less drastic plan of institutional reorganiz 
irill be sufficient to aecompliah the proposed result; and a 
justification must be afforded for this statement. It was 
ted, for instance, that the secret Australian ballot would do 
to undermine the power of the professional politician. He 
I be prevented thereby from controlling his followers and, 
?e of electoral trades, from "delivering the goods," Well! 
Ustralian ballot has been adopted more or less completely in 
ajority of the states; an-d it has undoubtedly made open elec' 
corruption inore difficult and lesa conunon than it once waa. 
t has not diminished the personal and partisan allegiance 
lich the power of the local "Boss" is based; and it has done -' 
rofessional politician as little serious harm as have the civil ' 
e laws, Neither can it be considered an ideal method of 
SDg for the citizens of a free democracy. Independent voting 
18 splitting of tickets is essential to a wholesome expression of 
I opinion; but in so far as such independence has to be pur- 
i by secrecy its ultimate value may be doubted. Amcri- 
olitics will never be "purified" or its general standards im- 
d by an independence which is afraid to come out into the 
and it is curious that with all the current tfl.\.t. ^Vi*siiS„ Vi&et 
tome effects of "publicity " tbe teionaedXiBWQ^.*^^^^'^'^^''' 
JSJnto 3 closet in order to perfoTmbYapTVTOas-!} ijd\s?Aft^^cc*:i 
riaau voters are more mdepcixdetiX Wrai X^x^"^ '^^^-^ 
|||uae tb&y have been protected \3V ^"^^^ *^^*^ 
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penalties of indcpendenne, but because they have been aroused to 
more independent thought and action by the intrusion and the 
discussion of momentous issues. In the long run that vote which. 
is really usefui and significant is the vote caat in the open wit 
full sense of conviction and responsibility. 

Another popular reforming device which belonga to the 
class and which will fail to accomplish the expected result is 
system of direct primaries. It may well be that this device willl 
the long run merely emphasize the evil which it is intended to 
abate. It wilt tend to perpetuate the power of the professioMl 
politician by making his strviees still more necessary, Undaf; 
r the number of elections will be very much increased, and 
amount of political business to be transacted will grow in the i 
proportion. In one way or another the professional politician ■ 
transact this business; and in one way or another he will make il 
pay. Under a system of direct primaries the machine could not 
prevent the nomination of the popular candidate whenever pu 
lie opinion was aroused; so it is with the existing system. 
whenever public interest flags^ — and it is bound to flag under . 
an absurd multiplication of elections and under Buch a compliQ 
tion of electoral machinery, — the politicians can easily nor 
their own candidates. Up to date no method has been deiii 
which would prevent them from using their personal followers] 
the primary elections of both parties; and no such method canf 
devised without enforcing some comparatively fixed distincdj 
between a Republican and a Democrat, and thus increasing 
difficulties of independent voting. In case the number of elcctira 
officials were decreased, as has been proposed above, there wo( 
be fewer objections to the direct primary. Under the 8uj 
method of organization each election would become of such 
portance that public opinion would be awakened and would] 
likely to obtain effective expression; and the balloting for the ] 
candidates would arouse aa much interest^particularly in the ea 
the dominant party, as the final election itself. In fact, the da 
would be under such circumstances that the primaries would aroB 
too much interest, and that the parties would become divided in 
embittered and unscTuputouft la-tWoTa. Gemiinely patriollc 

tioQal parties may e^t", \iu'<,^%ea\mi'4\-^-^\,'iv'^w,V4i^^ 
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party would be a plant of much rarer growth . From every point 
f view, conaequently, the direct primary has its doubtful aspects^ 
Tie device is becoming so popular that it will probably prevail 

d as it prevails, it may have the iodirect beneficial result 
iminishing the number of regular elections; but at bottom it is 
umsy and mechanical device for the selection of party candidates. 
; js merely one of the many means generated by American politi- 
pd practice for cheapening the ballot. The way to make vote 
portaut and effective is not to incres^e but to diminish the 
Um.ber. 
A democracy has no interest in maldcg good govemmei 
>mplicated, difficultj and costly. . It has^ on the_?ontrary, eyeryjj 
terest in so simplifying its machinery that only decisive decisiouBl 
d cboici^ are submitted to the voter. Every attempt should 

,e to arouse his interest and to turn bis public spirit to account 
,d for that reason it should not be fatigued by excessive demanda 
,d confused by complicated decisions. The cost of govermuei^ 
time, ability, training, and energy should fall not upon the f(» 
iwere but upon the leaders; and the latter should have every 
portunity to make the expenditure pay. Such is the object o^ 
le foregoing suggestions towards reconstruction which, radicfl 
they may seem, have been suggested chiefly by an examination oi 
e practical conditions of contemporary reform. Only by the 
option of some such plan can the reformers become somethiid 
tter than perpetual moral protestants who are fighting a battle 
which a victory may be less fruitful than defeat. As it is, thev 
Usually tlourisliing in the eyes of the American people a fiask <■ 
tue which, when it is uncorked, proves to be filled i^ith oaths 
if office. The reformers must put strong wine into their bottle^ 
'bey must make office-holding worth while by giving to 
iceboldera the power of effecting substantial public benefits.] 

m 

POSSIBILITIES OF EFFECTIVE STATE ACJTlOH 

The questions relating to the kind of reforms which the 
irganiged state governments might and should a.V'^'ai'vV'tts^'^'a^ 
not be considered in any detaW. \.ti. "On-^ waa ^A- 
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states institutional reconstruction is necessarily prior to soctal 
^recoiistruction; and the objccta for which their improved powers 
.D be best used need at present only be indicated. These objects 
de, in fact, practically all the primary benefits which a state | 
it to confer upon its citizens; and it is because the states 
ave 80 largely failed to confer these primary benefits that there- 
construction necessarily assumes a radical complexion. It is ab- 
Burd to diacuss American local governments as agents of indipidual i 
,nd social amelioration iintil they begin to meet their most essential ■ 
,nd ordinary responsibilities in a more satisfartory manner. , 

Take, for instance, the most essential function of all — that of 
aintaining order. A state government which could not escapw 
and had the courage to meet its responsibilities would necessarily 
demand from the people a police force which was really capable 
if keeping the peace. It could not afford to rely upon local 
"posses" and the militia. It would need a state constabulary. 
ubject to its control and numerous enough for all ordinary cmer- 
;encie3. Such bodies of state police, efficiently used, could not oi 
prevent the lawlessness which frequently accompanies strikes, 
it could gradually stamp out lynch law. Lynching, which is 
•product of excited local feeling, will never be stopped by 
sheriffH, because they are afraid of local public opinion. It 
never be stopped by the miJitia, because the militia is slow 
arrive and is frequently undisciplined. But it can be stop 
by a well-trained and well-disciplined state constabulary, wli 
can be quickly concentrated, and which would be independent 
merely local public opinion. When other states besides Penn; 
vania establish constabularies, it will be an indication that t 
really want to keep order; and when the Southern states in parti 
lar organize forces of this kind, there will be rea^oti to believe t 
they really desire to do justice to the negro cruninal and remove 
of the ugliest aspects of the race question. 
, A well-informed &tat« government would also necessarily re 
ntze the intimate connection between the prevention of lync 
and the speedy and certain administration of criminal justice. 
■would seek not merely to stamp out disorder, but to anticipa' 
*y doing away "witb, t'h.e subatantlal injustice wrought by the p' 
ure of tiie great m.aiot\.\iy qI Xn^enaa.'o. tixvcKasA ^y*i5^a. 
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ecessary to dwell at any length upon the work of reorganization 
fehich would confront a responsible state government in relation to 
lie punishment and the prevention of criraCj because public opinion 
jtbecoming aroused to thedangera which threaten American society 
jm the escape of criminals and the laxand sluggish administration 
' the criminal laws. But the remark must be made that our exist- 
Ig methods of framing, executing, and expoimdingrriminal laws 
re merely an illustration of the extent to which the state govern- 
lents, under the influence of traditional legal and political precon- 
jptions, have subordinated the collective social interest to that of 
le possible individual criminal; and no thorough-going reform wilL 
possible until these traditional preconceptions have thcmaelvaS 
sn abandoned, and a system substituted which makes the state 
efficient friend of the collective public interest and the selectetL 
idjvidual. M 

Assuming, then, that they use their increased powers more 
factually for the primary duty of keeping order, and administer- 
civil and criminal justice, reforming state governments could 
roceed to many additional tasks. They could redeem very much 
etter than they do tb«r responsibility to their wards — the in^ 
je and the convicted criminale. At the present time some statel^ 
ive fairly satisfactory penitentiaries, reformatories, and insane 
lums, while other states have utterly unsatisfactory ones. 
it in all the states both the machiaety and the management an^ 
ipable of considerable improvement. The steady increase both of 
le and insanity is demanding the most serious consideration 
' the whole problem presented by social dereliction '— particularly 
the purpose of separating out those criraJnals and feeble-minded 
)ple who are capable of being restored to the class of useful 
Itizens. In fact a really regenerated state government might 
en consider the possible means of preventing crime and insanitHj 
might have the hardihood to inquire whether the institution oP 
iarriage, which would remain under exclusive state protection, 
les not in its existing form have something to do with the prev; 
Bnce and increase of insanity and crime; and it might conceivablyj 
Bach tVe conclusion that the enforced celibacy of hereditar. 
linal, and incipient lunatics would makE Iot \ii,?iviS&>i-ii». w 
leut even more than ■wou\d a Taiaxvm^iT*^ \''''^^^'^ 
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Fare on the railroads of two cents a mile, Moreover, while then 
^eyes were turned to our American success in increasing the soci 
well as the economic output, they might pause a moment 
insider the marveloug increase of divorces. They toight reQ' 
whether this inerease, like that of the criminals and the insane, dji 
lot afford a possible subject of legislation, but I doubt whether 
ren a regenerate state government would reach any very quick or 
itisfactory conclusiona in respect to this matter. PubHc opini 
loes not appear to have decided whether the social fact of dlyori 
'abounding is to be considered as au. abu^ or as a fulfiUmeut of t! 
sting institution of marriage. 

Neither need the pernicious activity of such a govermnent cease, 

fter it has succeeded in radically improving its treatment of the 

riminal and its lunatics, and in possibly doing something to ma 

le American home less precarious, if less cheerful. It might th 

'turn its attention to the organization of labor, in relation to whi 

fts we shall see presently, the states may have the opportuni 

■or effective work. Or an inquiry might be made as to whether 

the educational system of the country, which should remain under 

t exclusive state jurisdiction, is well adapted to the extremely 
Complicated purpose of endowing its various pupils with the genern 
and special training most helpfid to the creation of genuine indi- 
viduals, useful public servants, and loyal and contented citizens of 
Bh^tKpwn stat^. In this matter of education the state govern- 
ments, particularly in the North, have shown abundant and en- 
couraging good will; but it is characteristic of their general ineffi* 
|iency that a good will has found its expression in a comparatively 
lad way. ^ 

It would serve no good purpose to push any farther the list d^ 
cellent objects to which the state governments might devote their 
liberated and liberalized ener^es. We need only add that the 

» would then be capable, not morely of more efficient separate actio 
but also of far more profitable cooperation. In case the stat 
'Were emancipated from their existing powerless subjection to Idc 
vidua!, special, and parochial interests, the advantages of a systcJ 

federated states would be immediately raised to the limit. 
various questions of social aud educational reform car only 
vaDced towards a beitei uadeT^-KtiCCTO^j otA t>^V6s; 
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1 by a continual process of experimentatioti — undertaken ~ 
mth the full appreciation that they were tentative and would be 
■fcehed further or withdrawn according to thenature of their results. 
Obviously a state government is a much better political agency for 
|he maidng of such experiments than is a government whose 
fcors would affect the population of the whole country. No bet- 
ter machinery for the accomplishment of a progressive programme 
^ social reform could be advised than a collection of governments 
Bdowed with the powers of an American state, and really desirous 
m advancingparticular social questionstowards their solution. Such 
n system would be flexible; it would provoke emulation; it would— 
Bncourage initiative; and it would take advantage of local ebulli-^ 
tions of courage and insight and any peculiarly happy local collec- 
tion of circumstances. Finally, if in addition to the merits of a_ 
pystem of generous competitionj it could add those of occasionalH 

■iTiaiil'tsifln'n onrl fniinprotirm Qimh oa to imnlioil litr tVio m-rinnaiifl ' 
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saltation and cooperation, such as is implied by the proposed 
ouse of Governors," the organization for social reform woulc 
,ve little to be desired. The governors who woiild meet in con^^i 
on would be the real political leaders of their several states; 
;hey should meet, not so much for the purpose of agreeing 
jon any single group of reforming measures, as for the purpose of 
anparing notes obtained under widely different conditions and as 
le result of different legislative experiments. Just in so far as 
lis mixture of generous competition and candid cooperation was 
eking to accomplish conetructive social purposes, for which the 
>werB of the stateSj each within its geographical limits, were fully 
[equate, just to that extent it could hardly fail to make headway 
the direction of social reform. 

If the state governinenta are to reach their maximum useful-— 
in the American political system, they must not only be self^ 
mying in respect to the central government, but generous in 
Bpect to their creatures — the municipal corporations. There 
certain business and social questions of exclusively or chieflj 
al importance which should be left to the municiijal (pfiveTtir" 
ents; and it has characteristic o! t^Lfcvmi^ij&Ti^'tSi^&.'iVsiJs.'^is^'^^- 
mt8 of the past and the present t\ial ttiey WNfc*m^^^"^^*^7'^ 
Bey ought not to interfere as tbat tVey \ia.>Jft ■&oVV£*^^«''' M 
^hadan excellent opportunUy lor e?lee^"v^^ »kNa'='^j^« 
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cally regenerated state would guarantee in its constitution a mum 

larger measure of home rule to the cities than they now enjo; 

hiie at the same time the reformed legislative authority would 

eavor to secure the edifying exercise of these larger powers, a 

y an enibarradsing system of supervision, but by the concentrar 

on of the admlniatrative power and reponaibility of the municipB 

uthorities. I shall not attempt to define in detail how far the 

■ measure of home rule should go; but it may be said in general that 

bhe functions delegated or preserved should so far as possible be 

completely delegated or preserved. This rule cannot be rigidly 

applied to such essential functions of the state governments as the 

fcreservation of order and the system of education. The delegation 

of certain police powers and a certain control over local schoola ia 

considered at present both convenient and necessary, although in 

■the course of time such may no longer be the casej but if theM 

essential functions are delegated, the state should retain a certain 

BUperviaion over the manner of their exercise. On the other hani 

Khe municipality as an economic and business organism should 

l^h pretty much to its own devices; and it is not too much to 

that the state should not interfere in these matters at all, 6xce\ 

tmder the rarest and most exceptional conditions. 
The reasons for municipal home rule in aJl economic and bus" 
less questions are sufficiently obvious, A state is a political a: 
egal body; and as a political and legal body it cannot escape I 
appropriate political and socia! respotisibilittPS. But a state has iff 
the great majority of cases no meaaing at all as a center of economit 
)rganization and direction. The business carried on within 
imits ia either essentially related by competition to the natio. 
iconomic system, — or else it is essentially municipal in its sci 
ind meaning. Of course, such a statement is not strictly tn 
The states have certain essential economic duties in respeet to tHa 
lonservation and development of agricultural resources and metl^ 
>da and to the construction and maintenance of a comprehensi< 
lystem of highways. But these legitimate economic responsibiliti 
are not very numerous or very onerous compared to those whi( 
ihouM be left to the central government on the one hand or to tht 
um'cipal govermoeivts on Wq& vt^^v. A municipality is a livl 
inter of economic actrnty — a ^ftn.\iiOK vaaR ^^^ essKo-^mll: 
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■conomic mteresta. To be sure, the greater part of the manufactur- 
ing or commercial busiaess transacted in a city belongs imdubitably 
to the national economic system; but tliere is a minor part which 
. exclusively local. Public service corporations which cont 
anchises in cities do not enter into inter-state commerce at all 
tcept in those unusual cases (as in New York) where cert 
larta of the economic municipal body are situated in anoth 
tate. They should be subject, consequently, to municipal jurii 
iction and only that. The city alone has anything really im- 
ortant to gain or to lose from their proper or improper treatme 
d its legal responsibility should be as complete as its econo: 
icalieation is real. 

There is no need of discussing in any detail the way in which 
iunielj>al government which does enjoy the advantage of ho 
ule and an efficient organization can contribute to the work 
ittonal economic and aocial reconstruction. Public opinion 
ending to accept much more advanced ideas in this field of municf 
al reform than it is in any other part of the political battle-field. 
Ixperiments are already being tried, looking in the direction cM 
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increasingly responsible municipal organization, and an in 
easing assimaption by the city of economic and social functions, 
umerous books are being written on various appects of t 
ovement, which is showing the utmost vitality and is constanti; 
aking progress in the right direction. In all probability, t 
inerican city will become in the neai' future the most fruitful 
eld for economically and socially constructive experimentation; 
,d the effect of the example set therein will have a beneficially 
eactive effect upon both state and Federal pohtics. The benefits 
hich the city govermnents can slowly accomplish within their 
wn jurisdiction are considerable. They do not, indeed, constitute 
lie exclusive "Hope of Democracy," because the ultimate demo- 
■atic hope depends on the fulfillment of national reaponsibiUties; 
ad they cannot deal effectively with certain of the fundamental 
Ejcial questions. But by taking advantage of its economic oppor- 
initiea, the American city can gradually diminish the economic 
ress within its own juriadiction. It has unique chance of appro-l 
•iatiag for the local community those sourcea Vti fttansimia ^i^^sa 
Wch Areereated by the community, and"A\iaa«CL«e,*^iji^'^ "flSBH 
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ipportunity of spendiag the money so obtained for the aineUDratj{ 
f the sanitary, if not of the fundamental economic &nd. socii 
londltioD of the poorer people. 

There is, finally, one fundamental national problem with whij 
the state governments, no matter to what extent they may 
liberated and invigorated, are wholly incompetent to deal. The 
regulation of commerce, the control of corporations, and the stiH 
more radical questions connected with the distribution of wealth 
Wnd the prevention of poverty — questions of this kind should be 
left exclusively to the central government; or in case they are to 
any extwit allowed to remain under the jurisdiction of the states, 
I they should exercise such jurisdiction as the agents of the central 
^ government. The state governments lack and must always lack 
the power and the independence necessary to deal with this whole 
group of problems; and as long as they remain preoccupied there- 
with, their effective energy and good intentions will be diverted 
_Jrom the consideration of those aspects of political and social re- 
fcorm with which they sue peculiarly competent to deal. The whole 
future prosperity and persistence of the American Federal system 
-is bound up in the progressive solution of this group of problems; 
Buid if it is left to the conflicting jurisdictions of the central and 
local governments, the American democracy will have to abandoa 
in this respect the idea of seeking the realization of a really na- 
tional policy. Justification for these statements will be offered in 
the foUowing chapter. 



CHAPTER XH 

PROBLEMS OF HE CONSTRUCTION —^ (continued) 

ANY proposal to aiter the responsibilitiea and powers now en- 
joyed by the central and the state governments in respect to 
the control of corporations and the distribution of wealth involves, 
I of courae, the Federal rather than the state constitutions; and the 
amendment of the foFiaer rs both a more difficult and a more dan- 
, gerous task than is the amendment of the latter. A nation cannot 
aSord to experiment with its fundamental law as it may and mi^ 
experiment with its local institutions. As a matter of fact the 
Federal Constitution is very much leas in need of amendment than 
ore those of the several states, It is on the whole an admirable 
system of law and an efficient organ of government; and in most 
respects it should be left to the ordinary process of gradual amend- 
ment by legal construction until the American people have advanced 
much farther towards the realization of a national democratic pol- 
icy. Eventually certain radical amendments will be indispensable 
to the fulfillment of the American national purpose; but except 
in one respect nothing of any essential importance is to be gained 
at present by a mocUfication of the Federal Constitution. This 
eJEception is, however, of the utmost importance. For another 
I generation or two any solution of the problem of corporation 
control, and of all the other critical problems connected therewith, 
will be complicated, confused, and delayed by the inter-state 
commerce clause, and by the impossibility, under that clause, of 
the exercise of any really effective responsibility and power by 
the central government. The distinction between domestic and 
inter-state commerce which is implied by the Constitutional dis- 
tribution of powers is a distinction of insignificant economic or 
industrial impoTt^ance; and its necessary legal enforcement makes 
the carrying out of an efficient national mAMSt-n^ '^sJiiK.'s iJiKtiRa 
Impossible, i 

■^rac/er the later-state comraeTce clause, a cot:v«^^'^'*^^^.*' M 
fc as a/i hsgB companies do, bott a s^-a.^ «o.'^ Wi. ^* ■ 
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usiness, ii subject to several supplementary jurisdictiona. Itia 
ubject, of course, primarily to the laws of the state under whi 
is organized, and to the laws of the same state regulating 
own particular form of industrial operation. It is subject, also, to 
any conditions which the legislatures of other states may wis^ 
Ko impose upon its business, — in so far as that business is tranfl 
■ BCted within their jurisdictions. Finally, it is subject to any reg- 
ulation which the centml government may impose upon its inte^ 
ate transactions. From the standpoint of legal supervisicj 
lonsequently, the affairs of such a corporation are divided into 

series of compartments, each compartment being determine^ 
■y certain arbitrary geographical lines — lines which do not, Ulfl 
the boundaries of a municipality, correspond to any significimi 
economic divasion. As long as such a method of supervision 
indures, no effective regulation of commerce or industry is possible. 
corporation is not a commercial Pooh-Bah, divided into iin- 
etated sections. It is an industrial and commercial individual^ 
he buaness which it transacts in one state is vitally related 
the business which it transacts in other states ; and even id those 
cases of the restriction of a business to the limits of a single sta' 
■the purchasing and selling made in its interest necegsarily co 
pete with inter-state transactions in the same products. T! 
the Constitutional distinction between state and inter-state coi 
,erce is irrelevant to the real facts of American industry 
adc. 

In the past the large corporations have, on the whole, rat, 
ir^ferred state to centralized regulation, because o£ the necessary 
efficiency of the former. Inter-state railroad companies usually 
xcfcised a dominant influence in those states under the lafls 
f wtiich they bad incorporated; and this inBuence was so bene- 
cial to them Vnnt they were quite willing for the sake of presennug 
it to subsidize the pohtical machine and pay a certain amount d 
iackmedl. In this way the Pennsylvania Kallroad Comp. 
exercised a domiuant influence in the politics of Penns 
vania and New Jersey; the New York Central was not afraid 
lytbipg that could happen at Albany; the Boston and Mai 
>retty well controlled \.\ie\e^^laUQn of the state of New Hampshii 
d the Southern Pati&cVaOL\V*<i^prcLVN;fi.\sit»i4^-t;\Ba„ t 
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i^ese and other instances the railroads acquired their political 
nfluence primarily for purposes of protection. It was the cheapest 
■rm of blackmail they could pay to the profeaajonal poltticiaas; 
nd in this respect they differed from the public service corpora- 
tns, which have frequently been active agents of corruption in 
er to obtain public franchises for less than their value. But 
nee the railroads had acquired their political influence, they 
aturally used it for their own purposes. They arranged that the 
kte railroad commissioners should be their clerks, and that taJta- 
on should not press too heavily upon them. They were big 
ugh to control the public ofEciala whose duty it was to super- 
them; and they were content with a situation which left them 
from embarrassing interference without being over-expensive. 
he situation thereby created, however, was not only extremely 
esirable in the public interest, but it was at bottom extremely 
kngerous to the railroads. These companies were constantly 
itending their mileage, iacreasing their equipment, improving ^ 
leir terminals, and enlarging their capital stock. Their opera- I 
covered many different states, and their total investments 
far into the hundreds of millions of doilars. In the meantime 
remained subject to one or several different political authorities 
.ose jurisdiction extended over only a portion of their line and a 
action of their business, but who could none the less by unwise 
Rerference throw the whole system out of gear, and compromise 
Be earning power of many millions of dollars invested in other 
tates. Moreover, they could, if they chose, make all this trouble _ 
ith a comparative lack of responsibility, because only a fraction I 
" the ill effects of this foolish regulation would be felt within the 
ty state. As a matter of fact many railroads had experiences 
[.this kind with the Western states, and were obliged to defend 
selves against legislative and administrative dictation, which 
did not amount to coniiecfltion, always applied narrow and 
d restrictive methods to a delicate and complicated economio 
;uation. ISIost of the large Eastern and some of the large Western 
\panies pnrcbased immunity Stoia &ut\i "svi'^TNx'arfav" "^^ 
well content; but it was mere UVu^ejsa cm.'Oft^t 
derstsnd that such a condition, -wWd. \Ve n^.^-^ 
ojved, could not continue. T\ie Ume ^a*- ^^^'^ 
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when an aroused public opinion would undermine their " influence, 
and would retaliate by imposing upon them restrictions of a moat 



■embarrassing andexpendve character. In bo doing the leaders fl 

s reformed and aroused public opinion might be honestly seeking 

only legitimate regulation; but the more the state authorities 

nought coDscieDtiously to regulate the railroads the worse tH 

"confusion they would create. The railroads could not escai» 
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Bome restrictive supervision; neither were they obhged wholly to 
kubmit to it on the part of any one state, The situation of S 
railroad running through half a dozen states, and subject to the 
contradictory and irresponsible orders of half a dozen legislature 
or commissions might well become intolerable. 
, Just this sort of thing has been recently happening. The sta' 
authorities began to realize that their lax methods of railwa; 
Bupervision were being used as an argument for increased Fede: 
interference. So the state governments arose in their might ani 
began furiously to "regulate" the railroada. Commissions were 
constituted or re-constituted, and extremely drastic powers wi 
granted to these officials in respect to the operation of the t- 
roads, the rates and the fares charged, and their Enancia] policl 

ills were passed severely restricting the rights which comp 
had enjoyed of owning the stock of connecting railroads. M 
of the states sought to forbid the companies from charging m 
■than two cents a mile for passenger fares. The issuing of pa 
except under severe restrictions was made illegal. The rail 
road conapaniea were suddenly confronted by a mass of hostile and 
conflicting legislation which represented for the most part an hon- 
est attempt to fulfill a neglected responsibility, but whose effort 
on the whole merely embarrassed the operations of the roads, aEd 
which In many instances failed to protect the real public laterals 
involved. Even when this legislation was not ignorantly and 
imwisely conceived, and even when it was prepared by wd^ 
informed and well-intentioned men, it was infonned by 
tradictory ideas and a false conception of the genuine abuses 
their necessary remedies. Consequently, a certain fraction of int 
igent and disinterested public opinion began soon to realize tb&t 
e results of a vigorous a,Uerapt on the part of the state gov 
■nments to use tbeir po-weis m\^V^ Wi^VoeiTTiisvi' 
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b to the railroads were actually worse and more dangerous 
public interest than was the previous neglect. The neglect 
I responBibility implied corruption, because it provoked 
aail. The vigorous fulfillment of the responsibility implied 
ion, cross-purposes, and excessive severity, because the 
i of a single state were too great within its specific juris- 
i and absolutely negligibEe beyond. ^M 

railroad companies suffer more from this piecemeal an^B 
ting regulation than do corporations engaged in manufactur- 
erations, not only because they discharge a peculiarly public 
m, but because their business, particularly in its rate- 
g aspect, suffers severely from any division by arbitrary . 
phicaE lines, But all large inter-state corporations are more 

in the same situation. Corporations such as the Standard 
mpany and some of the large New York life insurance com- 

are confronted by the alternative either of going out of 
ss in certain states, or of submitting to restrictions which 

compromise the efficiency of their whole business policy, 
less they have not exhausted the evasive and dilatory 
ds which have served them so well in the past; but little 
le the managers of these corporations are coming to realize 
hey are losing more tb&n they gain from subjection to so 

conflicting and supplementary jurisdictions. Little b]r%| 
hey are coming to realise that the only way in which their/ 
sses can obtain a firnj legal standing is by means of Federal I 
ition and exclusive Federal regulation. They would lity ] 
KS to continue to escape any effective regulation at all; 
ithout it they cannot obtain effective recognition, and in 
[Eting ferment of public opinion recognition has become morj 
;«nt to them than regulation is dangerous. 
ly important financiers and corporation lawyers are st 
y opposed to any effective centralized regulation, even 
panied by recognition; but such opposition ia not mert _ 
Bsibk to the lesson.s of experience, butlabluid'4dt>'i't.\:^w«^A*-' 
}judice. Doubtless the position ol \ift\'tt^,a^"^'^^'^*'^^ 
ntly tegulRted by the state ^o^ernmen^^, ■ot*.^* ^ 
r^belng efficiently protected m ai\ Vnevt ^ 
courts — doubUess sucV a. €\Via>iA*^- 
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attractivo to men who need a verj' free hand for the accompliab- 
mtnt of their business purposes; but they should be abl. ic 
UQtlemtand that it would necessarily produce endless friction. 
The alates may well submit to the constant extension of a protecting 
arm to corporations by the Federal courts, provided the central 
government U accomplishing more efficiently than can any eom- 
ition of stale governments the amount of supervision de- 
ided by the public interest. But if the Federal courts are to 
be constantly invoked, in order to thwart the will of state le^ 
latures and comuusaions, and if at the same time the authority 
which protects either neglects or is unable effectively to supei- 
vise, there ia bound to be a revival of anti-Federal feeling m its 
most dangeroxis form. Whatever the corporations may sulef 

tfrom the efficient exercise of Federal regulative powers, they have 
far more to fear from the action of the state governments — pro- 
vided such action proceeds from an irresponsible local radicalian 
embittered by being thwarted. The public opinion on which the 
/torporationa must depend for fair treatment ia national rather 
[ than local; and just in as far as they can be made subject to ex- 
\ elusive centralized jurisdiction, just to that extent is there agi 
Chance of their gradual incorporation, into a nationalized econoi 
and legal system. 

- The control of the central gov^nment over commerce and 

corporations should consequently be substituted for the control of 

L the states rather than added thereto; and this action should be 

"/taken not in order to enfeeble American local govommenta, but 

* invigorate them. T^enjoyment by any _publi£ ^authority 

function which it cannot efficiently perform is always a 

weakness rather than of strength^, and in this particular- case it 

ia a necessary Bpiirce, n.ot merely of wea^eeSj but o f c orruptioB. 

JMie less the state governments have to do with private corpora- 

Itions whose income is greater than their own, the better it to|L 
be for their morals, and the more effectively are they likely to pfl 
form their own proper and legitimate functions. Several genera* 
tions may well elapse before the American public opinion ralL 
Je^m this lesson; and even aitet It va -weVV \ew\ied there will fl 
enormous and peculiar obstacVes to "Vie td'oxoM&itift^OTfe 'C&»ss ws 
furn their mstmction to good accouii.t^^^g^v|^^c ftt^Wt W 
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can Federal Constitution, like all the Federal Constitutions framed 
during the past century, will have to dispense with the diBtinclion 
between state and inter-state commerce; and the national author- 
ity will prevail, not because there is any peculiar virtue in the 
action of the central govemraent, but because there is a pecuhar 
Tice in asking the state goyemmeiits to regulate matters beyond 
their effective jurisdiction. 

n 

THE RECOGNITION OP INDUSTEIAL ORGANIZATION 

The central government in ita^ policy toward the large corpora- 
tions must adopt one of two courses. Either it must discriminate' 
their favor or it must discriminate against them. The third 

[ternative — thatof being what is called " impartial " —hia no 
' existence; ;^d it is esential that the illu3orx.nature.of a poUc 
impartiality should in the beginning, be cLe.arJy_.uaderatQod. 
A policy of impartiality is supposed to consist in recognizing the 

33tence of the huge industrial and railroad organizations, while 
the same time forbidding them the enjoyment of any of those 
,le devices whereby they have obtained an imfair advantage 
er competitors. It would consist, that is, of a policy of recog- 
;ion tempered by regulation; and a pohcy of this kind ia the one 

bVored by the majority of conservative and fair-minded reformers. 
ch a policy has unquestionably a great deal to recommend itfl 
a transitional means of dealing with the problem of corporal^ 
randizement, but let there be no mistake: it is not really a 

3licy of strict neutrality between the small and the large iudus- 

rial agent. Any recognition of the large corporations, any su 
ssful attempt to'give them a legal standing as authentic as thei 
moroic efficiency, amounts substantially to a discrimination 

leir favor. 
The whole official programme of regulation does not in any effec 

^e way protect their competitors. Unquestionably these lar 

jrporations have in the past thrived partly on illegal favnr'^ sue 
rebates, which would be- prevented by tVe o^tvei. \fcW 

fiilafhn; but at the present time the a4'vaiAa.^fc'«\as. 

er their competitors is independen't o^ s\itb. 
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upon their capture and occupation of certain essential sti 
IC positions in the economic battle-field. It depends uj 
abundant capital, which enables it to take advantage of every oppc 
tunity, and to buy and sell to the best advantage. It depends upc 
the permanent appropriation of essential supplies of raw materiE 
cb as iron ore and coal, or of terminals in large cities, which a 
not now be duplicated. It depends upon posaibibties of econor 
industrial management and of the systematic developmeiit 

I individual industrial ability and experience which exist to a 
culiar degree in large industrial enterprises. None of these sourc 
of economic efficiency will be in any way diminished by the o^ 
clal programme of regulation. The corporations will still poa 
Bubstantiafly all of their existing advantages over their competitor 
while to these will be added the additional one of an unimpeacb^ 
ble legal standing. like the life insurance companiea after 
roccss of purgation, they will be able largely to reduce ejtper 
y abolishing their departments ot doubtful law. 
^ Thus the recognition of the large corporation is equivalent 
the perpetuation of its existing advantages. It is not an expli( 
discrimination against their smaller competitors, but it amoi 
such discrimination. If the small competitor ia to be allo^ 
chance of regaining his former economic importance, be mi 
ceive the active assistance of the government. Its policy mus^ 
ecome, not one of recognition, but one of recognition under c( 
ditions which would impair the efficiency of the large indust 
organizations. Mr. William J. Bryan's policy of a Federal Jicer 

anted only under certain rigid conditions aa to size, is ainne*! 
precisely at the impiurment of the efficiency of the "trusts/' and 
the consequent active discrimination in favor of the small competi- 
tor; but the Roosevelt-Taft programme allows the stoall competitor 
jpnly such advantages as he is capable of earning for himself; ariii 
St must be admitted that these advantages are, particularly i^ 
lertain dominant industries, not of a very encouraging nature.] 

Nevertheless, at the last general election the American pt 

ast a decisively preponderant vote in favor of the Eoosevelt-Ta 

irogramme; and in so doing they showed their customary con 

on sense. TU?. feuge coTpoTsAxoTva have contributed to America 

coiiomic efficiency. T\vev coTis'C\\.\i\£ oti 'xm^^-iii*^ ?^ in »1» 
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lirection of the better organization of industry and commerce. 
They have not, except in certain exceptional cases, suppress 
lompetition; but they have regulated it; and it should be t 
iffort of all civilized societies to substitute cooperative for com-^ 
etitive methods, wherever coiiperation can prove its efficiency. 
)eliberateiy to undo tliia work of industrial and commercial o: 
anization would constitute a logical application of the principle 
if equal rights, but it would also constitute a step backward in the 
irocess of economic and social advance. The process of industrials 
Tganization should be allowed to work itself out. Whenever the] 

aJler competitor of the large corporatioa Is unable to keep hiai 
ead above water with his own exertions, he should be allowed to 1 
rown. That the smaller business man will entirely be displaced J 
y the large corporation is wholly improbable. There are cert; 
idustriea and Hnea of trade in which he will be able to hold 
vm; but where he is not able to hold his otati, there is no publi 
iterest promoted by any expensive attempt to save his life. 
The Sherman Antt-Trust Law constitutes precisely such an ai 
mpt to save the life of the small competitor; and in case t 
oosevelt-Taft policy of recognition tempered by regulation is 

:vail, the first step to be taken is the repeal or the revision 
at law. As long as it remains on the statute books in its ex- 
ting form, it constitutes an announcement that the nation 
iterest of the American people demands active discrimination i 
ivor of the small industrial and commercial agent. It denies the 
^rability of recognizing what has already been accomplished 
le way of industrial and commercial organization; and accordi 
t prevalent interpretations, it makes the legal standing of al 
rge industrial combinations insecure — no matter how conducivi 
i economic efficiency theiJ- business policy may be. 
Assuming, however, that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law can be 
ipealed, and that the Roosevelt- Taft policy of recognition tcm^ 
;red by regulation be adopted, the question remains as to thfl 
lanner in which such a policy can best be carried out. Certain 

<ential aspects of this question will not be discussed in the present 
izmection. The thorough carrying out of a pohcy of recogni- 
on would demand a Federal inrorporation act, under wliLch. ' 
irporations engaged in anytlnrigb\iV wxei^:^^isw^"3Vi■■c.'i.Na' 
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would be obliged to organize; but, as we have already sei 
as act wvald. be unconstitutioniil as applied to many t 
ly domestieoorporatioDs, and it would probably be altoget! 
itutjooal, rutcept, perhaps, under Umilations which woul 
v^ueLees. It may be that some metms will be found 
evade theae Constitutional difficulties, or it may not be. These 
am matters on which none but the best of Constitutional lawyi 
aoy right to an opinion. But in any event, I shaU assu 
.the Federal government can eventually find the legal meana 
ita poiicj' of recognition effective and to give the "trui 
lito le^ standing. What sort of regulation should supp' 
i\ iuth emphatic recognition? 
TtM purpose of such supervision is, of course, to prevent thoss 
which have in the past given the large corporation 
or an ''unfair" advantage over its competitors; and 
r which American legislatures, both Federal and state, arc 
for 
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- '"TTwee i s the coT Hprtjjig^ Xhe attempt to define 
-^ivc statute just what corporations may do, or 



[i ' [^ut'lic interest be forbidden from doing, is not being 
■ ■■■-• of the apparent impossibiUty of providing in advance 
V possible porversion of the public int-erest in the in- 
private corporation. The responsibility of the leg- 
..-i the protection of the public interest is consequently 
■ 1 to a L-ommiiisioo whoae duties are partly administrative 
pwtly either legislative or judicial. The most complete 
type of such a delegated power is not the Federal Inter- 
im Commerce Commission, but the Public Service Commissions 
State; axid in considering the meaning and prob- 
,.:. jf this kind of supervision I shall consider only the 
[Ictf^i type. A Federal Inter-atate Coramerce Comaussioa 
fully competent to supervise all inter-slate commerce 
■ iMT.? competing therewith would necessarily possess 
' to those bestowed upon the New York Public 




,.<.; .^v.--.o■.ve•.i upon these commissions are based up( 
pLiuU thai th« corporations under their jurisdiction can- 
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> the commission, and be either expressly or tacitly approvt 
d the official body has the power of ordering their wards 
ake any changes in their service or rates which in the opmi{ 
the commission are desirable in the public interest. Thus the^ 
ommission is required not only to approve all agreements among] 
irporations, all mergers, all issues of securities, but they are in/ 
■neral responsible for tlie m ann er in which the corporations are 
derated. The p-ant of such huge powers can be explained onit 
1 the ground that thu private interest of these corporations 9 
idically opposed to the interest of their patrons. Public opinion 
lUst have decided that if left to themselves, the corporations will 
;havej on the whole^ in a manner inimical to the pubhc welfare; 
id their business must consequently be actually or tacitly "rej 
,ted" in every important detail. 

One may well hesitate wholly to condemn this government 
jrnmission, because it is the first emphatic recognition in Amt 
politica] and economic organiBation of a manifest public 
onsibility. In the past the public interests involved in ths 
rowth of an extensive and highly organised industrial system 
ve been neither recognized nor promoted. They have not been 
omoted by the states, partly because the states neither wanted 
do sOj nor when they had the will, did they have the power, 
"hey have not been promoted by the central government because 
■sponsibility in relation to national economic interest was, the 
Miff apart, supposed to be an attribute of the central authority. 
:y legislation which seeks to promote this neglected public in- 
ereat is consequently to be welcomed; but the welcome accorded 
these commissions should not be very enthusiastic. It should 
it be any more enthusiastic than the welcome accorded by the 
itizens of a kingdom to the birth of a first child to the reigning 
onarcha, — a child who turns out to be a girl, incapable under 
he law of inheriting the crown. A female heir is under such ciij 
umstances merely the promise of better things; and so thM 
lomraissions are merely an evidence of good will and the promise 
I something better. As initial experiments in the attempt to 
edeem a neglected responsibility, they may be tolerated; but 

tthey are tolerated for too long, they may TfeU. ^ciT'faisK'&^aajco: 
m good. 
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The constructive idea behi&d a policy of the recognition 
xi-monopolistic corporations, is, of course, the idea that tbey c 
jnverted into economic agents which will make unequivoca. 
for the national economic interest; and it is natiiral that in t! 
' beginning legislators should propose to accomplish this result 
rigid and comprebeasWe official supervision. But such supervisio] 
while it would eradicate many actual and possible abuses, would 
)uat as likely to damage the efficiency which has been no less chi 
acteristic of these corporate operations. The only reason for 
ognizing the large corporations as desirable economic inetitutiQC? 
i& just their supposed economic efficiency; and if the means take] 
to regulate them impair that efficiency, the government is mei 
adopting in a roundabout way a policy of destruction. Now7 

thitherto, their (ifficiency has been partly the product of the unm: 
freedom they have enjoyed. Unquestionably they cannot ci 
' tinue to enjoy any similar freedom hereafter; but in restricting 
care should be taken not to destroy with the freedom the essen 
condition of the efficiency. The^essenlml jJOttditifiiLQl 
ig^ always concentration of xesponsibility.;-aiid.the 
iectwn to government by commissioa aa_aayLsyfficie nt aolutio a 
n£ej}orpDration probleinis the implied substitution _pf_a syst™ 
Qf divided for a system of concenirirted festponeili^tiy. 

This objection will seem fanciful and far-fetched to the enthu- 
siastic advocates of reform by commission. They like to believe 
that under a system of administrative regulation abuses can be 

I extirpated without any diminution of the advantages hitherto 
enjoyed under private management; but if such proves to be th* 
Case, American regulative commissions will establish a wholly 
new record of official good management. Such commissiona, 
responsible as they are to an insistent and uninformed public 
opinion, and possessed as they inevitably become of the peculiar 

^. official point of view, inevitably drift or are driven to inoessaBty 
vexatious, and finally harmful interference. The efficient oofl 
duct of any complicated business, be it manufacturing, transport 
Ration, or political, always in^oVvea ^.\i.e tQw^VDjiV s.w^^v'aiyi ^nl •«&. 
mecR3ion&l or a local interest toT ttve\^etLe^1 oS_ ^Ve ^-^-wwia^ wesss 
feii of the whole orgamzaUon. ^u^ ^V V^ \>.^^ ""^'"X^'S 
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issions are not allowed by public opinioQ to approve. Under 
:ontrol rates will be made chiefly for the benefit of clamorous 
D-terests; and little by little the economic organization of the \ 
ry, so far as affected by the action of commission govern- ' 

would become the increasing rigid victim of routine manage- 
The flexibility and enterprise, characteristic of our esist- 
itional economic organization, would slowly disappear; and 
icaa industrial leaders would lose the initiative and energy ^ 
, bas contributed so much to the efficiency of the national 
mjc system. Such a result would, of course, only take place 
kaJly; but it would aone the lesa be the eventual result of any 
lete adoption of such a method of supervision. The friends \ 
aunission government who expect to discipline the big cor- 
ions severely without injuring their efficiency are merely i 
ictims of an error as old as the human will. They "want it/ 
ways." They want to eat their cake and to have it. They 

to obtain from a system of miuute official regulation and 
ed responsibility the same economic results as have been 
aed from a system of almost complete freedom and absolutely 
ntrated responsibility. 

e reader must not, however, misinterpret the real meaning of 
bjection just made to corporation reform by means of com- 
ons, I can see no ground for necessarily opposing the granting 
ireased power and reeponsibility to an official or a commission 

cials, merely because such officials are paid by the government 
r than by a private employer. But when such a grant isT 
dered necessary, the attempt should be to make the oppor-l 
y for good work comprehensive and commensurate with the 1 
nsibility. The sort of officialism of which the excavatiouaJ 
mama or the reclamation service is a sample has aa much 
Be of being efficient under suitable conditions as has the 

of a private corporation. The government assumes complete 
le of a job, and pushes it to a successful or unsuccessful con- 
jDj according to the e>ctent with which its tradition or organi- 
n enabJef it to perform efficient wotV. M^OT-aivw ,*C'i!i'st^\9?^*^«5t- 
md ofoMeial supervision of a private Wa\xv.feBs.-wW^ 
with it any divided responaibi\itv , TeT\ia.'?ft '^'*^«^'' 

thereof is the regulation to wUcV ^tie n».\:\.«^ 
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obliged to Bubmit. In this case the bank examiners and the Co" 
troUer do not interfere in the management of the bankj except 
when the management is violating certain conditions of safe bank- 
ing — which have been carefully defined in the statute. So Ion 
fthe banks obey the law, they need have no fear of the Treasu™ 
epartment. But in commission government_tliejQfficiaI~author- 
>', in a sense, both makes and administers the. law. The com- 
iuission is empowered to use its own discretion about many matters, 
such as rates, service, equipment, and the like, in relation to wliich 
the law places the corporation absolutely in it3 hands. Such offi- 
cial interference is of a kind which can hardly fail in the longrua 
to go wrong. It ia based on a false principle, and interferes witli 
individual liberty, not necessarily in an unjustifiable way, but ins. 
way that can hardly be liberating in spirit or constructive in result 
The need for regulation should not be made the excuse for bestow- 
ing upon officials a responsibility which they cannot in the long rua, 
properly redeem. In so far as the functions of such commissioM 
are really regulative, like the functions of the bank examiners, 
they may for the present perform a useful public service. Thcsa 
commissions should be constituted partly aa bureaus of infor- 
mation and publicity, and partly as an administrative agency to 
secure the effective enforcement of the law. In case the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law were repealedj the law substituted therefor should 
define the kind of combination among corporations and the lord 
of agreements among railroads which were permissible, and tha 
commission should be empowered to apply the law to any particih 
lar consolidation or contract. Similar provision should be madft 
in respect to railroad mergers, and the purchases by one railroad 
of the stock of another. The purposes for which new securities 
might be legitimately issued should also be defined in the ststutf^ 
and the commission allowed merely to enforce the de5iutions. 
Common carriers should be obliged, as at present, to place ou recoii' 
"their schedules of rates, and when a special or a new rate was m 
notification should be required to the commission, together witb' 
statement of reasorvs. Finally the commission should have 
complctcst possible power of investigating any aspect of railway 
forporatiOTi management ot ■fi.nance the knowledge of whicli mi 
useful to Congteea. TUe \iBSmOHDit,MSfc %V ^-sjms, vit 
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;etchcd above, wouH be sufficient to prevent mere abuseS;, an' 
ey could be granted without making any body of officials pe 

ally responsible for any of the essential details of corporation 

;ement. jH 

If the commission is granted the power to promulgate rate^B 

control the service granted to the public, or to order the pur- 
ase of new equipment, it has become more than a regulative 
ifficial body. It has become responsible for the business manag 
,ent of the corporation committed to its charge; and again i 
,UBt be assert-ed that mixed control of this kind is bound to tak 
e energy and initiative out of such business organizations 
"either has any necessity for reducing public service corporation; 

the level of industrial minora been sufficiently demonstrated. 
hk the matter of service and rates the interest of a common car- 
is not at bottom and in the long nm antagonistic to the in- 
■est of its patrons. The fundamental interest of a common car- 
is to develop traffic, and this interest coincides Tvith the interest 

general of the communities it serves. This interest can besfl 
e satisfied by allowing the carrier freedom in the making of its 
hedules — subject only to review in particular cases. Specia 

tanceg may always exist of unnecessarily high or excessivel 
scriminatory rates; itnd provisions should be made for the con- 
sideration of such cases, perhaps, by some court specially organized 
ir the purpose; but the assumption should be, on the whole, that 
,e matter of rates and ser-vice can be left to the interest of the 
rporation itself. In no other way can the American economiic 
stem retain that fiembility with which its past efficiency has 
associated. In no other way can the policy of these corpora- 

ns continue to be, as it has so often been in the pastj in an 
lonomic sense genuinely constructive. This flexibility frequently 
iquires readjustments in the conditions of local industry which 
use grave lo^es to iEdi\-iduaIs or even communities; but it is Jus 
ch readjustments which are necessary to continued economii 

ciency; and it is juat such readjustments which would ten 

be prevented by an official rate-making authority. An ofEci 
.te-making power would necessarily prefer certain ri^d tn' 
,vorab!e to the existing distribution, ol po-pv^aJCvwv ^sA\i^^^^' 

ery tendeacy to a new and moxe tttciecA iiaV^^^'iS^^^ 
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would bo ■fhetlcpt!, because of its unfairness to those who suffer from 

it. Thus the Atncrican industrial system would gradually become 
Hpotdfied, and the aatiooal organization of American industry 
" would be sacrificed for the benefit of an indiacriminate collection of 
Ljocal uiti'rc«t&. 
K If the interest of ft corporation is so essentially hostile to the 

public interest iis to require the sort of official supervision provided 
j^by the New York Public Service Commission Law, the logical in- 
Vferenc^ therefrom is not a system of semi-official and semi-private 
Kmanflgement, but a sj'stem of exclusively public management. 
BTbe logical inference therefrom is public owaership, if cot act 
■public operation. Public ownership la not open to the 

theoretical objections as is government by commission. It t» 

^nol a system of divided responsibility. Political conditions aftd 
the organization of the American civil service being what thef 
are, the attempt of the authorities to assume such a responsibility 
^might' not be very successful; but the fault would in that case 
■Teside in the general political and administrative org^u^ation. 
The community could not redeem the particular responsibility 
^of owning and operating a railroad, because it was not organized 
■ior the really efficient conduct of any practical business. The 
rejection of a system of divided personal responsibility between 

» public and private officials does not consequently bring with it 
necessarily the rejection of a system of public ownership, if nol 
public operation; and if it can be demonstrated In the case of any 
particular class of corporations that its interest has become in any 
essential respect hostile to the public interest, a constructive in- 
dustrial policy demands, not a partial, but a much more complete, 
Bhiftiug of the responsibility. 
I That cases cjdst in which public ownership can he justified on t^l 
" foregoing grounds, I do not doubt; but before coming t-o the 

»con8i deration of such cases it must be remarked that this new phase 
of the discusaon postulates the existence of hitherto neglected 
conditions and objects of a constructive industrial policy. Such a 
policy started with the decision, which may be called the official 
decision of the American electorate, to recognize the existing 
eorporate economic orgamzat\ou', a.T\ivje.\i^Nft\!cssi\\wsjsH:wijf,into 
^e unplic&iions of this decVswn. TVoee \^^^^^^^ '^^j^ 
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tcordiQg to the results of the foregoing discusston, not only 

)eal of the Shennan Anti-Trust Law, but the tanpermg <rf X 

lition with certain statutory regulations. It by no mesixa 

ktlows that such regulation satisfies all the objects of ft ooDStnic- 

re national economic pohcr. In fact it does not satisfy the 

' a national ecoaomic policy at all, just in so far as such a policy 

>ncemed not merely wi^h the organization of industry, but wi 

le distributioQ of wealth. But iiLasmuch as the dedaon 

^dy beea reftcbcd m preceding chapters that the natioaal inter- 

it of a democratic state is essentially concerned with the distribu- 

m of wealth, the corporation problem must be cou^dered quite 

much in its relation to the social problem as to the problem of 

jnorojc efficiency, 

The American corporation problem will never be understood in 

proper relations and full consequences until it is conceived as a 

>rt of an advacced attack on the breastworks of our oation^ 

snomic system by this esential problem of the dbtributiOQ 

lUh. T^e^ciintnt experiments Jn jtbe c^rectiOT^of co 

'regulation" are prompted by a curious mixture at diYergfial 

motives. They endeavor to_evadea^fuiidameutal res 

mating a auperfidaJ one. They endeavor to sQlv£jii& 

tion problem merely by eradicating abuses, the implication bein 

i.at as soon as the abuses axe supervised out oLexistence, the oi 

louj' between public and private in tft r fft in th ^ ATTt»rif*aii 

^omic system will be restored, and no more.'- aocialistic" legislation 

€be required. But the extent to which this very regulation i: 
g carried betrays the futility of the expectation. And aa ye 
_ ; eeeUj the intention of the industrial reformers is to i' ' a 
nublir. mnnagPirttj-nl mtr> t hg_hft*irt_i^tTiR AJiiericah" Ii: . 
^^atsm^-that is, into the operation of rso&oads and put^€~ 
ice corimrations, and in this way to bring about by iocessant of 
cial interference that harmony between public and private intert 
■tiiich muat be the object of a national economic system. Bdt 
this proposed remedy is simply one more way of shirking the ulti- 
ite problem; and it is the logical consequence of the persistent 
lisiuterpretation of our unwholesome economic inequalities ^ 
le resuJf merely of the abuse, instead o^- Wift \e^i!X MSfc,ci 
tunitiea provided by the esistmft ecottomic ■s:s^s^^- 
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An economic organization framed in the national interest 
conform to the same principles as a political organization fr 
in the national interest. It would etimulate the peculiarly e: 
cient individual by offering hira opportuoities for work com' 
menaurate mth his abihties and training. It would grant him 
these opportunities under conditions which would tend to bring 
about their responsible use. And it would seek to make the results 
promote the general economic welfare. The peculiar advantage of 
the organieation of American industry which has gradually been 
wrought during the past fifty years is precisely the opportimit/ 
which it has offered to men of exceptional abihty to perform realij" 
constructive economic work. The pubhc interest has nothing lo 
gain from the mutilation or the destruction of these nationalizeil 
economic institutions. It should seek, on the contrary, to present 
them, just in so far aatheycontinueto remain efficient^ but it should 
at the same time seek the better distributiou of the fruits of this eS- 
ciency. The great objection to the tj^e of regulation constitutKl 
by the New York Public Service Conunission Law la that it tendsW 
deprive the peculiarly capable industrial manager of any sufficient 
opportunity to turn his abilities and experience to good account. 
It places him under the tutelage of public officials, respon^ble to i 
public opinion which has not yet been soflGciently nationaluedin 
spiiit or in purpose, and in case this tutelage fails of its object (as it 
assuredly will) the responsibility for the failure will be divided 
The corporation manager will blame the commissions for vexati^jus 
blunderiag, and disheartening interference. The commissioin 
will blame the corporation manager for lack of cordial cooperation. 
The result will be either the abandonment of the experiment m 
the substitution of some degree of public ownership. But in eitba 
■event the constructive economic work of the past two generatiMS 
will be in some measure undone; and the American economic ad- 
vance will be to that extent retarded. Such obnoxious regulation 
has been not unjustly compared to the attempt to discipline aaome- 
what too vivacious bull by the simple process of castration. Fof 
it must be substituted an economic policy which will secure to Itie 
nation and the individual the opportunities and the benefits of tl« 
ixisting organiaaUon, vfYiWe a.^. tVe, ■aaroe time seeking the diffusi' 
»f those betie&ts over aVai^et so^iiai, wfta.. 
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ly sound point of departure for a national economic poli{ 
1 we hare seen, the acceptance by the state of certain of the 
fcs of corporate industrial organization. Such state recogni- 
[5 eqijivalent to discrimination in their favor, beeauee it leaves 
I in poaseasion of those fundamental economic advantages, 
Ddent on terminals, large capital, and natural resources, which 
( them beyond effective competition; and the state has good 
)(a to suffer this discrimination, because a wise government can 
ys make more social capital out of a cooperative industrial 
jlization than it can out of an extremely competitive one- 
fs extremely improbable that, even when officially recognize 
|8 way, the process of corporate combination would go beyonc 
ftain point. It might result in a condition similar to that 
\i now prevails in the stee! industry or that of sugar refining; 
jt should be added that in industries organized to that extent 
I is not very much competition in prices. Prices are usually 
jftted by agreement among the leading producers; and com- 
lon among the several producers turns upon quickness of de- 
Y and the quality of the service or product. Whether or not 
restriction of competition works badly depends usually upon 
enlightened shrewdness with which the schedule of rates 
prices is fixed. A corporation management which was thor- 
ly aUve to its own interest would endeavor to arrange a scale 
ices, which, while affording a sufficient profit, would encourage 
(icreaeed use of the product, and that is precisely the policy 
|i has been adopted by the best managed American railroad 

Pdustrial corporations, But it must always be kept in mind 
1 the absence of a certain amountof competition, such a policy 
pt be taken wholly for granted, A short-sighted management 
prefer to reap large profits for a short time and at the expense 
t increased use of its product or service. Moreover, the margin 
pen the cost of production and the particuSar price at which 
Jiroduct or service can be sojd consistent with its lar^tjl^ vx- 
tej^iae mny enable ^^n^kicer Iq ^aXWc ^tu::ir(£>nvk&'^'s:<:S^yJ 
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and such profits may not stimulate competition to any 
tent, precideiy because they depend upon advantages in proJii 
tioa which cannot be duplicated. No state desirous of promd 
the economic welfare of its citizens can remain indifferent to 
chance thus afforded of earnings disproportionately large to 
economic service actually rendered. 

In dealing with this question of possibly excessive profits u 

wuch a method of economic organization, the state has man 

sources at its disposal besides the most obvious one of inca 

official interference with the ea=ientials of corporation managed 

Of these the most useful consists unquestionably in its power 

axation. It can constitute a system of taxation, in respect 

;emi-monapoli8tic corporations, which would deprive them 

ruits of an excessively large margin between the cost uf prod 

_and the price at which the product or service could be incn 

jgold. Net profits could be taxed at a rate which was gradua 

rl tte percentage paid; and beyond a certain point the tax shoi 

^'1 /amount to much the larger fraction of the profits. In this t 

I semi -monopolistic corporation would not have any intw 

/ seeking profits beyond a certain percentage. A condition 

/ be established which, while it would not deprive the manng 

a corporation of full rtisponaibility for the conduct of its bus 

would give them an additional inducement always to work f( 

h permanent improvement of the economic relation of the coi 

tion to the community. They would have no interest in prefr 

large but insecure net earningg to smaller ones, founded 

thoroughly satisfactory service, a low schedule of prices, an 

' constantly increasing efficiency of the plant and organization 

company. 

The objection will, no doubt, be immediately urged that a sj 
of this kind would prevent any improvement of serWce from" 
beyond a certain point; just because it wouW cease to be profi 
beyond a certain point. But such an objection would not be 
provided the scale of taxation were properly graduated. I 
not attempt to define any precise scale which would serv 

L purpose because the possible adoption of such a plan is 
remote; but iliie sta^e sViwM, \ft tetutn for the protection 
^nds to these aeiiu-moTi(j'^\^s\l\t toT^Ta>i:\av&,'vitt!t&'fe.^ 
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ftage of all profits, and, while this percentage should increase 

it mjglit at a certain level reach as much as one half or three 

3rs, it should not become larger than three quarters — ex- 

in the case of a corporation earning, say, more than 20 per 

on its capital. To be sure the establishment even of such a. 

I would conceivably destroy the interested motive for increased 

ciency at a certain point, but such a point could hardly be 

ched except in the case of companies whose monopoly was al- 

( complete. 
["he foregoing plan, however, is not suggested as a final and 
ely satisfactory method of incorporating semi-monopolistic 
less organizations into the economic system of a natioaalizing 
locracy. I do not believe that any formula can be framed 
rhich will by the magic of some chemical process convert a purely 
elfish ecouonuc motive into an unqualified pubUc economic bene- 
,t. But some such plan as that proposed above may enable an 
ttdustrial democracy to get over the period of transition between 
be partial and the complete adaptation of these companies to 
heir place in a system of national economy. They can never be 
ompletely incorporated so long as the interest of their owners is 
iifferent from that of the community as a whole, but in the mean- 
im.e they can be encouraged to grow and perhaps to become more 
ffi.cient, while at the same time they can be prevented from becom- 
ig a source of imdesirable or dangerous individual economic in- | 
qualities; and I do not beheve that such a transitional system of 
ntomatically regulated recognition would be open to the same 
bjections as would a system of incessant official interference. In I 
3 far, indeed, as the constructive industrial leader is actuated 
lerely by the motive of amassing more miUiona than can be of any 
osaible use to himself or his children — in ao far as such is the ease, I 
tie inducement to American industrial organization on a national 
3ale would be impaired. But if an economic democracy can _ 
urchaee efficient industria[ organiaation on a huge scale only at the fl 
rice of this claasof fortuneSfthenit must becontent with a lower 
ier of eiSciency, and American economVii &\B.\,ft^\siMv^«s?& ^^ds^ 
reaaon to reject such an altematv've \m.\,\\\?WHft ">■* ■bbV'^ 
The best type of American milUoti^JVTe acema ^^ft-'i'^'^'' 
l^mucb interest in the work and m ftve game a&v^'^^-a-^ 
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rewardfi; aiid nuiHi of his work has always been done for him 

I' employees who, while they were piud liberally, did not need 
inducement of more money than they could wholesomely spem 
return for service of the highest efficiency. 
r III any event the plan of an automatically regulated recogni 
lof eemi- monopolistic corporations would be intended only 
ItraitBitiiinal measure. Its object would be to give these somewl 
novel industrial agents a more prolonged and thorough test ti 
any they have yet received. If they survived for some generatii 
and increased in efficiency and strength, it could only be because 
advantages they enjoyed in the way of natural resources, abum 
capital, organization, terminals, and responsible management 
decisive and permanent; and in that case the responsibility of 
state could not be hmited to their automatic regulation and pa 
aesimilation. A policy must be adopted of converting them i 
express economic agents of the whole community, and of gradu: 
appropriating for the benefit of the community the subatan' 
economic advantages which these corporations had succeeded is 
acquiring. Juat in so far, that is, as a monopoly or a semi-mis' 
opoly succeeded in surviving and growing, it would partake of the 
character of a natural monopoly, and would be in a position to 

I profit beyond its deserts from the growth of the community. In i 
that event a community which had any idea of making economic 
responsibility commensurate with power would be obliged to adopt 
a policy of gradual appropriation. 
The pubUc service corporations in the large cities have already 
reached the stage of being recognized natural monopolies. In the 
case of these corporations public opinion 19 pretty well agreed, that 
a monopoly controlling the whole service is more likely to be sa 
efficient servant of the city than a number of separate corporations, 
among whom eompetition in order to be effective must be destruc- 
tive and wasteful. Asaerican municipal policy is consequently 
being adapted to the idea of monopolized control of these public 
services. The best mao-net of dealing with these monopoliee, 
'ter they have been created atwi tec<i^\Tiei,\^TtfA. '*fcViS.-&,^\s^ ^^(i 
eans to the same extent*, \iut ^'We v^Au-\-^\ft q\ t-M^Kvt^xwj,'^ 
franchises under which tlacy o^eraX-e to a V™^*^ 'w^'™^ ^^ ^^ 
established, andlhe tendencv i« ^o^^^Td^ ^ ^^tv^i^x*,. - 
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'the length of such leases anJ towards the retention of a right of 

rctiase, exercisable at all or at certain stated times. The Ameri- 

city has come to realize that such privileges possess a value 

lich iacreases automatically with the groT^i;h of the city and with 

guarantee against competition; and this source of value should 

kver be alienated except for a short period and on the most strin- 

mt terms. Wherever, consequently, a city has retained ai^^ 

trol over such franchises, it is converting the public service coi« 

irations merely into temporary tenants of what are essentiaJIy 

luaive economie privileges- During the period of its tenancy the 

lUageraent of a corporation haa full opportunity to display any 

ility and energy whereof it may be possessed ; and such peculiarly 

cient management should be capable of earning sufficient if not 

essive rewards. In the meantime, any increase in value 

ich would result inevitably from the possession of a monopoly 

a growing community would accrue, as it should, to the coi 

ity itself. 
The only alternative to such a general scheme of municipal polic 
relation to public service corporations would be one of municipal 
eration as well as municipal ownership; and municipal operatic^ 
questionably has certain theoretical advantages. When A 
irporation enjoys a tenancy for a stated term only, there is alwaj's 
danger that it will seek temporarily larger profits by economizing 
the quality of its service. It has not the ssme interest in build- 
up a permanently profitable business that it would in case it 
re owner as well as operator. This divergence of interest may 
d to a good deal of friction; but for the present at least the 
ed system of public ownership and private operation offers 
,e better chance of satisfactory results. As long as the munici- 
civil service remains in its existing disorganized and inefficient 
'iiditiou, the public administration should not be granted any 
rect responsibility which can be withheld without endanger- 

an essential public interest. A system of public operation? 

'ould be preferable to one of divided personal responsibility be*l| 

een public ac<J private oiEcials ; but vj\ie"a. a.isvasA ■*i>j^\fcTSi. ^^k-Xr 

■Atect wblcii sharply distinguishes t.\\e \r«o les^'^s^o^*^^'^ ^ 

u another without in any way coti^Mwm^ XV^ta, ^"^ '^^^^ 

the time being & maximum of merit. m^\i a^^^t^^^^^"^ ^ 
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Such a system carries with it, however, two results, not alw 

appreciated. A municipality which embarks upon a policy 

guaranteeing moDopolies and leasing the enjoyment thereof sbouldj; 

make alt permanent improvements to the system at its own 

pense, and its financial organizattuD and methods must be ada 

to the necessity of raising a liberal supply of fiiads for Buch esseni 

» purposes. Its borrowing capacity must not be arbitrarily 
strieted as in the cose of 80 many American cities at the pi 
time; and, of course, any particular lease must be arranged so &a 
K provide not only the interest on the money raised tor all work 
" construction, but for the extinction of the debt thereby inci 
Furthermore a city adopting such a policy should push it tfl 
limit. Wherever, as is so oftun the case, private companies 
enjoy a complete or a substantial monopoly of any semce, and 
8o by virtue of permanent franchises, every legal means should 
taken to nullify such an intolerable appropriation of the resound 
' of the community. Persistent and ruthless war should be declaral 
■r>ipan these unnatural monopoUea, beeauae as long as they exist they 
I are an absolute bar to any thoroughly democratic and eonstnio- 
I live syst&m of municipal economy. Measures should be taken 

■ which under other circumstances would be both unfair and unwise 

■ for the deliberate purpose of bringing them to terms, and gctt.bg 
I them to exchange their permanent possession of these franchises 

■ for a limited tenancy- Permanent commissions should be placed 
over them with the right and duty of interfering officiously rn their 

_ business. Taxation shoufd be made to bear heavily upon them. 
I Competitive services should be established wherever this could be 

done without any excessive loss. They should be annoyed and ■ 
_ worried in every legal way ; and all these burdens should be im- 
f posed upon them with the explicit- understanding that they were 

measures of war. In adopting such a policy a conununity would 
_ be Eghting for an essential condition of future economic integrity 
^ add well-being, and it need not be any more scrupulous about the 

ineans employed (.always "under the law") than would an animal 
m hia endeavor to kiVl some ViVood-sMtiVvTi^'ijMBsAfc- '^Vt wat^stv 
tion should plainly be toW t\iaV tWe ^%\i\. ^om\^ >^ *fa^&.^ 

fcherever it was ready to ^^"^'J'^'^'Xv^. -^^^ ^.^ssa^^ 
iiizmted but exclusive moixopo\i . ^^\^^^^ ^^jg^j^^^ 
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fairness run for a longer term than would be ordiaarily 

fnissiblo, 
have Ungered over the case of corporations enjoying munici- 
franchisea, because they offer the ojily existing illustration of a 
cific economic situation — a sitnation in wliich a monopoEized 
ce is based upon esc]n=ive and permanent economic advan- 
s. Precisely the sfune situation does not exist in any other 
of the economic area; but the idea is that under a policy of 
iperly regulated recognition such a situation may come to exist 
espect to those corporations which should be subject to the 
;diction of the central govemmentj and just in so far as it _ 
come to exist, the policy of the central government should fl 
imble the one suggested for the municrpa! governments and 
,ady occasionally adopted by them. That any corporations _ 
(periy subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal government will I 
Ftain to the condition of being a "natural^' monopoly may be 
puted; but according to the present outlook, if such is not the _ 
Bf the only reason will be that the government by means of ■ 
cial and officious interference " regulates " them into inefBciency, 
i conaequent inability to hold their own against smaller and 
regulated " competitors. If these corporations are left in the 
oyment of the natural advantages which wisely or unwisely 
have been allowed to appropriate, some of them at any rate 
gradually attain to the economic standing of "natural" 
lOpolies. 

'he railroad system of the country is gradually approximating 
.cb a condition. The process of combination which has been 
acteristic of American railroad development from the start has 
u checked recently both by government action and by anti- 
road agitation; but if the railroads were exempted from the 
•visions of the Anti-Trust Law and were permitted, subject to 
cial approval, either to make agreements or to merge, according 
they were competing or non-competing lines, there can be no 
ubt that the whole country would be gradually divided up among 
tain large and essentially non-competitive systems. A measure 
competition would always remain, even if one corporation con- ■ 
fled the entire railway system, because the varying, and tyi";^- 
ting demands of different localities and^iusmtasfi.?. W\ t^iaax^ps.'"^ 
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rates would act && a competitive force; and in the probable system 

of a division of territory, this competitive foree would have still 
■inoro influeiice. But at the same time by far the larger part of the 
^freight and passenger traffic of the country would under such a 

syatem be shared by arrangement among the several corporations, 
KThe ultimate share of each of the big corporations would not 
'determined until the period of building new through routes li^ 

passed. But this period is not likely to endure for more than 

I other geooratioa. Thereafter additional railroad constructJd 
will be almost exclusively a matter of branch extensioos and conne 
tiona, or of duplicating tracks already in existence; and when suchj 
a situation is reached, the gross traffic will be just as much divic 
among the cooperative companies as if it were distributed 
different lines by a central management. Certain lines would 
managed more efficiently than others and might make more mone 
just as certain departments of a big business might, because 
pecuUarly able management, earn an unusually large contiibutiou 
to the total profits; but such variations could not be of any essentia 
importance. From the point of view of the community as a who 
the railroad system of the country would be a monopoly. 
J The monopoly, like that of a municipal street railroad, wou 
depend upon the possession of exclusive advantages. It wou 
depend upon the ownership of terminals in large and small cH 
■which could no longer be duplicated save at an excessive ea 
It would depend upon the possession of a right of way in relatid 
to which the business arrangements of a particular territory h^ 
been adjusted. It would have become essentially a special fra 
chise, even if it had not been granted as a special franchise by . 
competent legal authority; and, like every similar franchise, 
would increase automatically in value with the growth of 
community in population and business. This automatic incr 
in value, like that of a municipal franchise, should be secured to< 
community which creates it; and it can be secured only by sc 
sUL'h means as those suggested in the case of municipal franchis 
The Federal government must, that is, take possession of tt 
share of rjulroad property represented by the terminal, the 
anent right oi w3.y,t\ie tT6.cks, and the stations. It is prof 
if this kind wbicla euaXAftS \-V'e TsHiTaftAa Vi \jtvLM-mfi. a moao]: 
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wMchf if left ia private hands, would absolutely prevent th 
lual construction of a national economic system. 
the existing condition of economic development and of public 
limoA, the man wbo believes in the ultimate necessity of govern- 
it ownership of railroad road-beds and terminals must be con- 
it to wait and to watch, The moat that he can do for the present 
use wiy opening, which the course of railroad development 
>rds, for the assertion of his ideas; and if he is tight, he will 
lually be able to work out, in relation to the economic situation 
[the railroads, some practical method of realising the ultimate 
)se. Even if public opinion eventually decided that the 
^ropriation of the railroads was necessajy in the national eco- 
ic interest, the end could in all probabihty be very slowly realized, 
return, for instance, for the benefit of government credit, 
ited under properly regulated conditions, the railroads might 
amit to the operation of some gradual system of appropriation, 
ich would operate only in the course of several generationsj and . 
; money for which would be obtained by the taxation of railroad 
igs- It mightj however, bo possible to arrange a scheme of 
aediate purchase and the converaon of all railway securities, j 
Bpt those representing equipment and working capital, into onaM 
eial class of government security. In that case the whole 
road system of the country could be organized into a certain 
!kited number of special syatems, which could be leased for aH 
lite term of years to private corporations. These independent " 
woxild in their mutual relations stimulate that economic 
among localities which is the wholesome aspect of railroad 
spetition. Each of these companies should, of course, be free 
fix such rates as were considered necessary for the proper 
relopment and distribution of traflBc within its own district. B 
ly such specific suggestions cannot at the present time be other 
. fanciful ; and they are offered, not because of their immediate 
proximate practical value, but because of the indication they 
lord of the purpose.^ which must be kept in mind in drawing up a 
jcal plan of railroad reorganization in the ultimate national 

Bt. AH Buch plans of reorganization Bho\!l4 tai?SxiJ\-^ ^^^"^^ 
i'lag railroad property values, uriless tVvft 'isi'B."na%ex 
railroads obstinately and uncompTOTOVsta^'y ^v"^ 
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concessions necessary to the realization of the national interest. 
In that event the nation would be as much justified in fighting for 
its essential interests as would under analogous eircumstancea a 
municipality. Furthermore, any such reorganiaation ahould aim 
at iteeping the benefits of the then existing private organization - 
whatever they might be. It should remain true to the prindj 
that, so far as economic authority and power is delegated in 
form of terminable leases to private corporations, such po^ 
should he complete within certain defined limits. If agents] 
the national economic interest cannot be trusted to fulfill tb 
responsibilities without some system of detailed censure and suf 
vision they should be entirely dispensed with. It may be ad3 
that if the proposed or any kindred method of reorganizatioril 
comeg politically and economically possible, the circumstanfrt 
which account for its possibility will in all probability CAtry with 
them some practicable method of realizing the proposed object. 

Wherever the condltiona, obtaining in the case of railroad and 
public service corporations, are duplicated in that of an iadustrifll 
corporation, a genuinely national economic system would demio4 
the adoption of similar measures. How far or how often tt 
measures would be necessarily applied to industrial corporaU<3 
could be learned only after a long period of experimentation, 
during this period the policy of recognitionj tempered by regulat 
under definite conditions and graduated taxation of net pee 
would have to be applied. But when such a poUcy had been apj 
for a period sufficiently prolonged to test their value as natic 
economic agents, further action might become desirable in 
case as in that of the railroads. The industrialj unlike the sen 
corporations, cannot, however, be considered as belonging to a cl 
which must be all treated in the aame way. Conditions wc 
rary radically in different industries; and the case of each indusj 
should be considered in relation to its special conditions. Wl: 
ever the tendency in any particular industry continued to 
the direction of combination, and wherever the increasingly 
tralized control of that industry was associated with a praclil 
monopoly of some mineral, land, op water rights, the governi 
might be confronted by a.ao\i\ieT w\fttMiGe of a natural monopa 
wiiich it would be impo^tVc eai da.Ti%,e^Q^ia'wjVa:^ ti 
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all such cases some aygtem of public ownership and private 
eration should, if possible, be introduced. On the other hand, 
jpaae the tendency to combiaation was strengthened in an indus^ 
r, such, for instance, as that of the manufacture of tobaccOf ) 
huch doca not depend upon the actual ownership of any American 
^ural resources, the manner of dealing with it would be a matter 
jediency, which would vary in different cases. In the case of 
luxury like tobacco, either a government monopoly might be 
ited, as has been already done so frequently abroad, or the et&te ■ 
fht be satisfied with a sufficient share of the resulting profits. 
general rule can be laid down for such cases; and they will not 
le up for serious consideration until the more fundamental 
icstion of the railroads has been agitated to the point of com- 
ling some kind of a definite settlement. 

'his sketch of a constructive national policy in relation to cor-| 
rations need not be carried any further. Its purpo&e has been ■ 
convert to the service of a national democratic economic sys- 
the industrial organization which has gradually been built up 
[this country; and to make this conversiou, if possible, i^ilbout 
tailing the efficiency of the system, and without injuring individ-_ 
in any unnecessary way. The attempt wiU be criticised, otm 

as absolutely destructive of American economic efficiency 
as wickedly unjust to individuals; and there will be, from 
point of view of the critics, some truth in the criticism. Nov 
eh, reorganization of our industrial methods could be effected 
Ihout a prolonged period of agitation, which would undoubtedly 
|ure the prosperity and unsettle the standing of the victims otm 

agitation; and no matter what the results of the agitation, 
3re must be individual loss and suffering. But there is a dis- 
iction to be made between Ludustriai efficiency and bu^e; 
jsperity. Americans have hitherto identified prosperity wit 
, furious economic activity, and an ever-iucreasiag economiOi 
luct — regardless of genuine economy of production and an 
gr distribution of the fruits. Unquestionably, the propose 
srganization of American industrial methods would for & whLl 
te many individual Americans less prosperaus. But it does n 
Bow that the efficiency of the national economic organization need 
compromised; because its fruits are OtvS.e,T:eu\Vs CiSaX.-rtoa^^ 
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and are temporarily less abundant. It is impossible to judge at 
weaent how far that efficiency depends upon the chance, which 
icrictLDs have enjoyed, of appropriating far more money than they 
lave earned, aud far more than they can spend except either by 
]uandering it or giving it away. But in any event the dangerous 
Jack of national economic balance involved by the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth must be redressed. This object is so essential that 
its attainment is worth the inevitable attendant risks. In seek- 
Kng to bring it about, no clear-sighted democratic economist would 
expect to "have it both ways." Even a very gradual displace- 
ment of the existing method of distributing economic fruits will 
■bring with it regrettable wounda and losses. But provided they 
are incurred for the benefit of the American people as an economic 
__wbole, they are worth the penalty. The national eeononiic interest 
iemands, on the one band, the combination of abundant indi- 
ridual opportunity with efficient organization, and on the other, 
wholesome distribution of the fruits; and these joint essentials 
be more certainly attained under some such system as the 
jne suggested than they are under the present aystem, 

The genuine economic interest of the individual, like the genuin* 
political interest, demanda a distribution of economic powet 
responsibility, which will enable men of exceptional ability aa 
tional opportunity of exercising it. Industrial leaders, like 
^aders, should be content with the opportunity of doing efficient 
/ork, and with a scale of reward which permits them to live 
complete human life. At present the opportunity of doi 
efficient industrial work is in the case of the millionaires (not in th&l 
}f their equally or more efBcient employees) accompanied by 
[excessive measure of reward, which is, in the moral interest 
the individual, either meaningless or corrupting. The point 
irhich these rewards cease to be earned is a difficult one to defi: 
ftut there certainly can be no injustice in appropriating for tl 
community those increases in value which are due merely to 
igeneral increase in population and business; and this increi 
lin value should be taken over by the community, no mat 
[whether it ii divided among one hundred or one hundred thou; 
tockholders in a co'rpotsiw'a.- The essential purpose is to 
>r the whole commuiut';/ ttiose^fe^fcxA,&vTiNSi\\ifc'«\i\Eji. 
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le community. The semi-monopoliatic organization of certi 
merican industries is little by little enabling the govenunent 
^parate from the total economic product a part at least of that 
action which is created by social rather than individual activity; 
d a democracy which failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
ould be blind to its fundamental interest, To be sure, the oppor- 
unity cannot be turned to the utmost public benefit until in- 
uatrial leaders, like political leaders, are willing to do efficient 
ork partly from disinterested motives; but that statement i^ 
lerely a translation into economic terms of the fundamental truth 
lat democracy, as a poUtical and social ideal, is founded esaea| 
ially upon disinterested human action. A democracy can 
^ard or defy that truth at its peril, 

IV 

TAXATION AND INEQUALITlEa IN WEALTH 

Before dismissing this subject of a national industrial organis 
ion and a better distribution of the fruits thereof brief referenc 
lust be made to certain other aspects of the matter. The measui 
hich the central and local governments could take for the purpose 
' adapting our economic and social institutions to the national 
jonomic and social interest would not be exhausted by the 
doption of the proposed policy of reconstruction; and several 

these supplementary means^ which have been proposed 
icomplish the same object, deserve consideration. Some 
bese proposals look towards a further use of the power of te 
tioc^ possessed by both the state and the Federal governments; 
lut it must not be supposed that in their entirety they constitute 
, complete system of taxation. They are merely examples, like 
he protective tariff, of the use of the power of taxation to combii 
desirable national object with the raising of money for tl 
penses of government. 

It may be assumed that the adoption of the policy outlined 
he last section would gradually do away with certain undesirabJ 
nequalities in the distribution of wealth: but this process, it is 
cely necessary to add, would do nothing to m.vt.\^%Jjfc 'cKi^j- 
ng inequalitJcs. Existing inequaViUcB a\i^\. Vra \i^ TivSA-^ji^ 
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id thty can be mitigated without doing the slightest injusiiw 
'to their owners. The means to such mitigatiop are, of CQufse . 
"to be found in a grafluatcd inheritan ce tai — a tax which hw 
already been accepted in principle by several Amencatt stales 
and by the English government, which certainly cacaot be ioa- 
Bidered indifferent to the rights of individual property owners. 
At the present stage of the argument, no very elaborate justi- 
I fication can be necessary, cither for the object proposed by & j' 
■ graduated inheritance tax, or for the use of precisely these means i| 
to attain It. The preservation intact of a fortune over a certain [ 

I amount is not desirable either in the public or individual interest. ; 
No doubt there are certain people who have the gift of spending f 
money well, and whose personal value as well as the general social 
interest is heightened by the opportunity of being liberal. But 
to whatever extent 8uch considerations afford a moral justificatioa ' 
for private property, they have no relevancy to the case of rxist- 
ing American fortunes. The iDu!ti<miUionaire cannot po&silily 
spend bis income save by a recourse to wild and demoraUmg 
extravagance, and in some instances not even extravagance is 
tBufficient for the purpose. Fortunes of a certain size cither re- 
morselessly accumulate or else are given away. There is a genera! 
disposition to justify the possession of many millions by the 

» frequent instances among their owners of int-elligent public bene- 
faction, but such an argument is a confession that a justificatioo 
is needed without constituting in itself a sufficient excuse. M 
[wealth, particularly when accumulated in large amountSj IflH 
public function, and if its possession imposes a public duty, 
society is foolish to leave such a duty to the accidental good 
intentions of individuals. It should be ELssumed and should b^ 
feflSciently performed by the state; and the necessity of thfl 
lasaumption is all the plainer when it is remembered that the 
greatest public gifts usually come from the first generation of 
[millionaires. Men who inherit great wealth and are brought up 
?.vtravagant habits nearly always spend their money on thcm- 
selves. That is one reason wty fti& Titfe "^m^v^KoaMi Vs, -aa much 
Jess generous ia his public ^iis ftim^.\it ^^V Nsaetvt^. x^-cw 
ong run men i^evitabAy becomj. x ^^^^ 

^ey adapt their lives aud b^^A^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 
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I their lives. It pre-occupies their thoughts, creates artificia, 
:eds, and draws a curtain between them ao-d the world. 
le American people believe that large -wefllth reaEy requires 
i justified by proportionately large public benefactions, tbey 
lould assuredly adopt measures which will guarantee pubiii 
rvice for a larger proportion of such wealth. 

Whether or not the state shall permit the inheritance of large 
irtunes is a question which stands on a totally different footing 

•m the question of their permissible accumulation. Many 

lillions may, at least in part, be earned by the men who accumu- 

,te them; but they cannot in the least be earned by the peoplt 

bo inherit them. They could not be inherited at all save b|l 

le intervention of the state; and the state has every right to 

pose conditions in its own interest upon the whole business 
inheritance. The public interests involved go very much 
eyond the matter of mitigating flagrant inequalities of wealth. 
'hey concern at bottom the eSect of the present system of inherit^ 
ace upon the inheritors and upon society; and in so far as tw 
yetem brings with it the creation of a class of economic partisitea, 

can scarcely be defended. But such is precisely its genen 
emdency. The improbabihty that the children will inherit wi 

e wealth of the parent his possibly able and responsible use of it" 

usually apparent to the father himself; and not infrequentl, 

ties up his millions in trust, so that they are sure to have i 
orst possible moral effect upon his heirs. Children so c 
timstanced are deprived of any economic responsibility sa 
tat of spending an excessive income; and, of course, they 

imd to become more or less respectable parasites. The mani- 
sft dissociation thereby implied between the enjoyment of wealt 

d the personal responsibility attending its ownership, hi 
esulted in the proposal that fathers should be forbidden by i 
bate to arrange so carefully for the demoralization of their c 
ren and grandchildren. Even if we are not prepared to acquiesct 

so radical an impairment of the rights of testatorSf there car 

no doubt that, under a properly framed system of inheritanct 
ixation, all property placed in trust for the benefit of maJi 
eirs above a certain amount should be subject to aiv tttft\iV\ats^^ 

ere deduction]. Whatever iustificatVoTi s'Vit^ tafeVcoSia <^ 
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ftnteping pprsonaJ dnatidal irresponsibLlity may have in aris 
countries, in which an upper class may need a peculiar 
freedom, tbey ate hostile both to the individual and public interi 
of a democratic community, 

Pubhc opinion is not, however, even remotely prepared for 
radical treatment of the whole matter of inheritance; and it 
not be prepared, until it has learned from experience that the esisU 
ing freedom enjoyed by rich testators means the sacrifice of 1 
quick to the dead — the mutilation of living individuals in the n 
of individual freedom and in order that a dead will may have its w; 
Until this lesson ie learned the most that con be done is to wi 
for some kind of a graduated inheritance tax, the severity of w 
should be dictated chie9y by conditions of practical efficieney. 

tConaiderationa of practical efficiency make it necessary tl 
the tax should be imposed exclusively by the Federal govemmei 
State inheritance taxes, sufficiently large to accomplish the desira' 
resuHj will be evaded by change of residence to another state. 
Federal tax could be raised to a much higher level without prompt- 
ing the two possible methods of evasion — one of which would 
the legal transfer of the property during lifetime, and the ot 
B. complete change of residence to some foreign country, T 
second method of evasion would not constitute a serious d; 
ger, because of the equally severe inheritance laws of forei, 
countries. The tax at its highest level could be placed with 
danger of evasion at as much as twenty per cent. The Uni 
Kingdom now raises almost SlOOjOOO,000 of revenue from tl 
Bource; and a slightly increased scale of taxation might ji' 
double that amount to the American Treasury, a part of w 
could be turned into the state Treaauries. 

There has been associated with the graduated inheritance 
the plan of a graduated income tax; but the graduated inco 
tax would serve the proposed object both less efficiently and 1 
equitably. It taxes the man who earns the money as well as h 
who inherits it. It taxes earned Income as well as incomi; ileri 
from investments; and in taxing the income derived from inv 
nenta, it cannot make any edifying discrimination as to its sourg 
'inally, it would interlwe "«\*0h fe. w>J.<ib, more serviceable plan 
ixing the net pioBta ol icQi^QtaJiYtnia siti\iM:\. \ii 
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)f the Federal government — a plan which is an intlispensablc 
jart of any constructive treatment of the corporation problec^ 
the near future. I 

The suggestion that the inheritance tax should constitute a 
)illar of central rather than local taxation implicitly raises a whole 
pries of diflScult Constitutional and fiscal questions concerning 
the relation between central and local taxation. The discussion 
)f these questions would carry me very much further than 
jresent hmits permit; and there is room in this connection 
"only one additional remark. The_ real estate tax and aaloo^ 
^censes ahould. I believeL constitute the foundation of thg. state 
svenues; but inasmuch as certain states have derived a con- 
rabie part of their income from corporation and inheritance 
allowance would have to be made for this fact in revising 
fche methods of Federal taxation. It is essential to any effective 
mtrol over corporations and over the "money power" that cor- 
>oralion and inheritance taxes should be uniform throughout th^ 
juntry, and ahould be laid by the central govenmient; but iM 
lually good reason can be urged on behalf of the exclusive appro- 
priation by the Federal Treasury of the proceeds of these taxe^ 
the states need revenues derived from these sources, a certafl 
jroportion of the net receipts could be distributed among the 
ites. The proportion should be the same in the case of 
le states; but it should be estimated in the case of any particul; 
tate upon the net yield which the Federal Treasury had deriv 
am its residents. 



THB ORGANIZATION OP LABOR 

Only one essentia! phase of a constructive national policy 
iains to be considered — and that is the organization of labc 
rhe necessity for the formulation of some constructive polit 
respect to labor is as patent as is that for the formulation of 
amilar policy in respect to corporate wealth. Any progress 
le solution of the problem of the better distribution of weaK 
rill, of course, have a profound indirect effect on the am.<il\at%*^v'OTr 
:iiidition of labor; but eucU pTo^^^ -w'-ffiL \« -^^-^im 
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fcxlremely alow, and in the meantime the labor problem presses for 
Pwme immediate and direct actioa. As we have seen, American 
labor baa not been content with the traditional politico-economic 
optiroisin. Like aJl agKre^eive men alive to their own interest, the 
laborer soon decided that what he really needed was not equal 
rights, but special opportunities. He also soon learned that in 
order to get these special oppwrt unities he must conquer them by 
main force — which he proceeded to do with, on the whole, about 
as much respect for the law as was exhibited by the big capitaiistE. 
In epite of many setbacks the unionizing of industrial labor hae 

»bcen attended with almost as much success as the consoUdating 
of industrial power and wealth; and now that the labor ubidds 
have earned the allegiance of their members by certain consider- 
able and intlispensable services, they find themselves placed, in 
the eyes of the law, in precisely the same situation aa combina- 
tions of corporate wealth. Both of these attempte at industrin! 
» organization are condemned by the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
by certain similar state legislation as conspiracies against the 
freedom of trade and industry. 
Z' The labor unions, consequently, like the big corporations, need 
Jegal recognition; and this legal recognition means in their case, 
ileo, substantial discrimination by the state in their favor. Of 
bourse, the unionist leaders appeal to public opinion with the usual 
^American cant. According to their manifestoes they demand noth- 
ig but *' fair play " ; but the demand for fair play ia aa usual merely 
'the hj'pocrltical exterior of a demand for substantial favorttiam. 
Just as there can be no effective competition between the huge 
[corporation controlling machinery of production which cannot be 
luplicated and the small manufacturer in the same line, so there 
dean be no effective competition between the individual laborer 
, the really efficient labor union. To recognize the labor union, 
to incorporate it into the American legal system, is equivalent 
to the desertion by the state of the non-union laborer. It means 
that in the American political and economic system the organiaa* 
^on of labor into umons 5Yiou\4 \ic v'J^^ett^ Vo \\.ft ^^sw^^zed 
Kparation into competm«mAivvi.i^ft. C<iTa?W\*t^^^^«^^V^ 
petition among laborer.. ^UeV \. <.^v«^ ^^^^^^^l"^ 
.rest of the individual V^N.o«. , e«. o^^ ^* .»««^^- - 
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ective public policy by active discrimination against the 
Biions. _ 

An admission that the recognition of labor unions amoimtB to 4 
ibstantial diserimination in their favor would do much to clear 
5 the whole labor question. So far as we declare that the labor 
ons ought to be recognized, we declare that they ought to be 
ivored; and so far as we declare that the labor union ought to be 
Lvored, we have made a great advance towards the organisation 
labor in the national interest. The labor unions deserve to be 
.vored, because they are the most effective machinery which has 
yet been forged for the economic and social amehoration of the 
boring class. They have helped to raise the standard of livini 
raitigate the rigors of competition among individual laborers^ 
d in thia way to secure for labor a larger share of the total ia-, 
iiBtriai product. A democratic government has little or lea 
ason to interfere on behalf of the non-union laborer than it ha 
I interfere in favor of the small producer. As a type the no? 
nion laborer is a species of industrial derelict. He is the laborer^ 
ho has gone astray and who either from apathy^ xmintelligenceji 
^competence, or some immediately pressing need prefers his own . 
dividual interest to the joint interests of himseK and his fellow-S 
tborers. From the point of view of a constructive national policy^ 
e does not deserve any special protection. In fact, I am willh 
( go farther and assert that the non-union industrial labore 
lould, in the interest of a genuinely democratic organization 
bor, be rejected; and he should be rejected aa emphatically, il 
t as ruthlessly, as the gardener rejects the weeds in hia garden for 
iC benefit of frui^ and flower-bearing plants. M 

The statement just made unquestionably has the appearance off 
•oposing a harsh and unjust policy in respect to non-union labor- 
but before the policy is stigmatized as really harsh or unjust, 
e reader should wait until he has pursued the argument to il 
id. Our attitude towards the non-union laborer must be de 
Tmined by our opinion of the results of his economic action. It 
le majority of discussions of the labor question the non-uniot 
.borer is figured as the independent working man who is asserting 
,8 right to labor when and how he prefers against t,\\£ iYSM^as^ -a^ 
labor union. One of the most mleWi^cn.^ ^cJa'Cviia^ •ajssS.-ycyajS 
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ters in our country has gone so far as to describe thetn aa 
idustrial heroes, who are fighting the battle of indivii.lual mde- 
jendence against the army of class oppresBioQ. Neither is this 
Bstimate of the non-union laborer wholly without foandation. 
The organization and policy of the contemporary labor union being 
Fhat they are, cases will occasionally and even frequently occui 
which the aon-umon laborer will represent the protest of an 
^dividual against injurious restrictions Imposed by the union upon 
lis opportunities and his work. But such cases are rare com- 
}ared to the much larger number of instances in which the Don- 
inian laborer is to be considered as essentially the individu&i 
industrial derelict. In the competition among laboring mea for 
work there will always be a certain considerable proportion who, 
n order to get some kind of work for a while, will accept almost 
fcny conditions of labor or scale of reward offered to them. Mefl 
sf this kind, either because of irresponsibility, unintelUgence, or * 
Otal lack of social standards and training, are continually convert- 
ng the competition of the labor market into a force which de- 
jXadea the standard of living and prevents masses of their fellow- 
workmen from obtaining any real industrial independencer The 
t is who bring about the result that the most disagreeable 
dangerousr classes of labor remain the poorest paid; and as be 
13 they are permitted to have their full effects upon the lal 
ntuation, progress to a higher standard of hving is miserably' 
Blow and always suffers a severe setback during a period of hs 
.times. From any comprehensive point of view union and 
ion-union labor represents the independence of the laborer, 
cause under existing conditions such independence must be boi 
iy association. Worthy individuals wilt sometimes be eacrific 
jy this process of association; but every process of industr 
organization or change, even one in a constructive direction, m 
sarily involves individual cases of injustice. 
Hence it is that the policy of so-called impartiality is 
impracticable and inexpedient. The politician who solemnly de- 
clares that he believes in the right of the laboring man to organic 
id that labor unions are deserving of approval, but that he 
^iieves in the rig)it ol ^\ie \i\tfw\4\i,s\\?i.\»i^e,r to eschew uniot 
whenever it amtahisVnAiVvAuaV'^^n^'i^'i^^a^^^Vsr^Wfci— -^ 
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uniliar declarations constitute merely one more illustration of our 
aditionai habit of '.'havinsit bot ti ways." it is always possibly 
► have it both ways, in case the two way^do not come into coafiiclH 
ut where they do conflict in fact and in theory, the sensible man 
ust make his choice. The labor question will never be advancei 
iwards solution by proclaiming it to be & matter of autagonisti 
.dividual rights. It involves a Eundamental public interest — t 
.terest which a democracy must necessarily take in the economi 
elfare of its own citizens; and this interest demands that a deci- 
ve preference be shown for labor organization. The labor unio 
e perfectly right in believing that all who are not for them a: 
rainst them^ and that a state which was really " impartial " wou. 
le adopting a hypocritical method of retarding the laborer from" 
nproving his condition. The unions deserve frank and loy 
pport; and until they obtain it, they will remain, as they are 
iresent, merely a class organization for the purpose of extorting' 
om the political and economic authorities the maximum of the 
>ecial interests. 

The labor unions should be granted their justifiable deman 
or recognition, partly because only by means of recognition can 
effective fight be made against their unjustifiable demands. 
"he large American employer of labor, and the whole oflBcial 

litico-economie system, is placed upon the defensive by a refus 
rankly to prefer uniordsm. Union labor is atlowed to conquer 
e sword's point a preferential treatment which should never 
,ve been refused; and the consequence is that its victory, so f^ 
it is victorious, is that of an industrial faction. The large sen 
^loyer and the state are disqualified from insisting on their eaaen- 
ial and justifiable interests in respect to the organization of labor^ 
cause they have rejected a demand essential to the interofl 
the laborer, They have remained consistently on the defen- 
ve; and a merely defensive policy in warfare is a losing policy^ 
Very battle the unions win is a clear gain. Every fight whiM 
,ey lose means merely a temporary suspension of their aggressive 
ctics. They lose nothing by it but a part of their equipme: 
d prestige, which can be restored by a short period of iuactii 
d accumulation. A few generations more of this sort oC wa.i:ta.w 
leave the unions in substantiaV poaaeawoa ^l 'Ca* '^NsjS*. *m 
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)f conflict; and their victory may well turn their heads so 

>letely that its effects will be intolerable and disastrous. 

The alternative policy'would consist in a combination of ce 

'ciltation and aggressive warfare. The spokesman of a constru*^ 

tive national policy in respect to the organization of labor would 

■address the unions in some such words as theae: "Yee I You are 

perfectly right in demanding recognition, and in demanding that 

_none but union labor be employed in industrial work, That 

lemand will be grontedj but only on definite terms. You should 

lot expect an employer to recognize a union which establishes 

conditions and rules of labor inimical to a desirable measure of 

idividual economic distinction and independence.'^Your recog- 

'nition, that is, must depend upon conformity to another set of 

conditions, imposed in the interest of efficiency and individual 

jonomic independence. In this respect you will be treated pr 

cisely as large corporations are treated. The state will recognj^ 

the kind of union which in contributing to the interest of its men 

jers contributes also to the general economic interest. On 

pother hand, it will not only refuse to recognize a union whose nilf 

md methods are inimical to the public economic intereat, but it_ 

dll aggressively and relentlessly fight such unions. Emplt 

lent will be denied to laborers who belong to unions of that chs 

icter. In trades where such unions are dominant, counter-unit 

pwill be organized, and the members of these counter-unions ak 

will have any chance of obtaining work. In this way the o^a 

zation of labor like the organization of capital may gradually 

f fitted into a nationalized economic system." 
The conditions to which a "good'' labor union ought to confo^ 
we more easily definable than the conditions to which a "gooi 
trust ought to conform. In the first place the union should hi 
the right to demand a minimum wage and a minimum working d] 
This minimum would vary, of course, in different trades, in differ 

(■branches of the same trade, and in different parts of the count 
and it might vary, also, at different industrial seasons. It wot 
ibe reached by collective bargaining between the organizations i 
the employer and those of the employee. The unions would 
expected to mate llae 'V^es^. \*:tTiia that they could ; and under 
jjircumstancea ttiey om^XA *u5 tift aWvt ^a ■aisi*& Nkhss, *a, ^ra^ 
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trade conditions would allow. These agreements would be 
solute within the limits contained in the bond. The employer 
phould not have to keep on his pay-rolJ any man who in his opinion 
was not worth the money; but if any man was employed, he could 
not be obliged to work for less than for a certain sum. On the 
otner hand, in return for such a privileged position the unions 
would have to abandon a number of rules upon which they now in- 
H3t. Collective bargaining should eatabliah the minimum amount 
of work and pay; but the maximum of work and pay should b^ 
left to individual arrangement. An employer should be able to 
give a peculiarly able or energetic laborer as much more than the 
minimum wage as in his opinion the man was worth; and men 
might be permitted to work over-time, provided they were paid 
for the over-time one and one half or two times as much aa they 
were paid for an ordinary working hour. The agreement between 
the employers and the union should also provide for the terms 
1 upon which men would be admitted into the union. The employer, 

■ if he employed only union men, should have a right to demand that 
P the supply of labor should not be artificially restricted, and that 
I he could depend upon procuring as much labor as the growth oi his 

■ business might require. Finally in all skilled trades there should 
" obviously be some connection between the unions and the trade 
[ schools; and it might be in this respect that the union would enter 
Biuto closest relations with the state. The state would have a 
I manifest interest in making the instruction in these schools of the 

very beat, and in furnishing it free to as many apprentices as thj 
trade agreement permitted. 

In all probability the general policy roughly sketched abo' 
Trill please one side to the labor controversy as little as it does 
another. Utiion leaders might compare the recogmtion received 
by the unions under the proposed conditlooa to the recognition 
which the bear accords to the man. whom he bugs to death. They 
would probably prefer for the time being their existing situation 
— that of being on the high road to the conquest of almost un- 
conditional submission. On the other hand, the large employers 
believe irith such fine heroism of conviction in. the; ^tvh?'"' 
competition Among their em.ployee8 SXxoX V&e^ K\^"^t "va i 
tiiB advantages of industrial freedom Vi ftia o'^'^rtesaN*! 
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of coltective bargaining. In assuming such an attitude 
woulil be right from their owti class points of view. The plan 
is not intended to further the selfish interest of either the emplojS 
or the union. Whatever merits it has consist in its possible ablfl 
ity to promote the national economic interest in a progressivei; 
improving general standard of living, in a higher standard of i 
dividual work, and in a general efficiency of labor. The existi 
system has succeeded hitherto in efFecting a progressive impro 
ment In the standard of living, but the less said the better a' 
its effects upon labor-quality and labor-efSciency. In the 
nm it looks as if the improvement in the standard of living wo 
be brought to an end by the accompanying inefficiency of labor. 
At any rate the employers are now fighting for an illusory benefit; 
and because they are fighting for an illusory benefit they are eii^ 
abling the unions to associate all sorts of dangerous conditi 
with their probable victory. The proposed plan does not do a' 
with the necessity of a fight. The relations between labor 
capital are such that only by fighting celc they reach a heti 
understanding. But it aaks the employers to consider caref 
what they are fighting for, and whether they will not lose far in 
from a defeat than they will gain from a successful defense. 
it asks the unions to consider whether a victory, gained at the 
pense of labor-efficiency, will not deprive them of its fruits, 
the unions fight for something they can keep ; and let the emplo; 
fight for something they will not be sure to lose. 

The writer is fully aware of the many difficulties attending the 
practical application of any such policy. Indeed it could not b« 
worked at all, unless the spirit and methods of collective barg; 
ing between the employers and the labor organizations were 
much improved. The consequences of a strike would be eirtremi 
Berious for both of the disputants and for the consumers. If di* 
greements terminating in strikes and lock-outs remained as numi 
ous as they are at present, there would result both for the produ 
and consumer a condition of perilous and perhaps intole 
uncertitude. But this objection, although serious, is not uiii 
swerable. The surest way in which a condition of possihle 
fare, founded ori. a g,ftTimiiE toTifiict of interest, can be perm; 

eviated ia to maUe X*^ co'cefts^-aeae,??. \'arat'ii\T»4^ ^i 
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len the risks become very dangGroua, reasonable men 
ght except on grave provocation or for some essential purpose.' 
ich would be the result in. any industry^ both the employers and 
jrers of which were completely organized. Collective bar- 
ig would, under such cireumstancea, assume a serious charac- 
et; and no open fight would ensue except under exceptional con- 
itions and in the event of grave and essential differences of opinio 
[oreover, the state could make them still less likely to happen b; 
policy of discreet supervision. Through the passage of a taw 

ilar to the one recently enacted in the Dominion of CanadqH 
could assure the employers and the public that no strike woult^ 
ike place until every effort had been made to reach a fair under- 
tanding or a compromise; and in case a strike did result, public 
ainion could form a just estimate of the merits of the contro- 
versy. In an atmosphere of discussion and publicity really prudent 
employers and labor organizations would fight very rarely, if at 
all ; and this result would be the more certain, provided a consensua 
of public opinion existed as the extent to which the clashing in- 
terests of the two combatants could be fitted into the public in- 
terest. It should be clearly understood that the public interest 
_deman.ded, on the one hand, a standard of living for the laborer 
I high as the industrial conditions would permit, and on the other 
standard of labor-efficiency equivalent to the cost of labor and 
opportunity for the exceptional individual laborer to improve 
that standard in his own interest. The whole purpose of such 
.'organization would be the attempt to develop efficient labor 
and prosperous laboring men, whereas the tendency of the existing 
organization is to associate the prosperity of the laboring maiH 
with the inefficiency of labor. The employers are usually fighting" 
_B.ot for the purpose of developing good labor, but for the purpose 
takiug advantage of poor, weak, and dependent laborers. 
How far the central, state, and municipal govermnents could go 
aiding such a method of organisation, is a question that can only_ 
indefinitely answered. The legislatures of many America 
tates and municipaUties have abeady shown a disposition to 
the labor unions in certain indirect tr&v^, TVfc■^j gje^Vj *^5 
Wkgeof eigbt-hotir and pievailingTa1.e-ol-vis.'g,'c*.\B.Ni%Va"e* 
m^aaDction to the claims of tke umons, awA-XfeK^ ^o 
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■making any attempt to promote the parallel public interest m 

■ increasing efficiency of labor. But these eight-hour and oi 

■ Bimilar laws are frequently being declared unconstitutional by 
state courts, and for the supposed benefit of individual liberty. 
Without venturing on the disputed ground as to whether such ile- 
cisions are legitimate or illegitimate interpretations of constitu- 
tional provisions, it need only be said in this, as in other instan 
that the courts are as much influenced in such decisions by 
political theory as they are by any fidelity to the fundamen' 
law, and that if they continue indefinitely in the same course, th 

B likely to get into trouble. I shall, however, as usual, men 
evade constitutional obstacleSf the full seriousness of which n 
but an expert lawyer is competent to appraise. Both the sfc 
and the municipal governments ought, just in so far as they ha' 
■the power, to give preference to union labor, but wherever possi 
they should also not hesitate to discriminate between "good" 
"bad" unions. Such a discrimination would be beyond the co^ 
age of existing governments, but a mild hope may be entertai 
that it would not be beyond the courage of the regenerated 
crnments. The adoption of some such attitude by the muni' 
pal and state authorities might encourage employers to make the 
fight along the same fines; and wherever an employer did make 
the fight along those lines, he should, in his turn, receive all possi- 
ble support. In the long run the state could hardly impose by 
law such a method of labor organization upon the industrii 
fabric. Unless the employers themselves came to realize j'ui 
what they could fight for with some chance of success, and witi 
the best general reBults if successful, the state could not ioTCt him 
into a better understanding of the relation between their own ac^ 
the public interest, But in so far as any tendency existed among 
employers to recognize the unions, but to insist on efEciency and 
individual opportunity; and in so far as any tendency enst 
^among the unions to recognize the necessary relation between 
proving standard of li\-ing and the efficiency of labor — th 
he state and municipal governments could interfere effecti 
m behalf of those employers and those uaions who stand for 
instructive laboT ^iotf^. KTLi.m t-aat tb.e tendency towards 
'ganization of Vatun: m ^^^^'ftft-^ftT^^^ \vApt-»s.'^ Wg.TOv.t- Jus 
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might be possible to embody it ia a set of definite legal institutions. 

lut any such set of legai institutions would be impoaaible without 
alteration in the Federal and many state conatitutioaa; and 
>nsequently they could not in any event become a matter fed 

jjreciseiy preaaing consideration. In general, however, the labo* 
rea more than the corporation, problem will involve grave and 
ibious questions of constitutional interpretation ; and not much 
Ivance can be made towards its solution until, in one wa; 

yt another, the hands of the legislative authority have bei 
itied. 

Before ending this very inadequate discussion of the line 
ivance towards a constructive organization of labor, one mo: 

jct thereof must be briefly considered. Under the proposed 
Ian the fate of the non-union laborer, of the industrial dependent, 

rould hang chiefly on the eirtent to which the thorough-going 
rganization of labor was carried. In so far as he was the inde- 
ident industrial individual which the opponents of labor unions 
ippose him to be, he could have no objection to joining the union^ 
scause his individual power of efficient labor would have f 
>portunity of securing its reward. On the other hand, m so f; 
he was unable to maintain a standard of work commensura' 
ith the prevailing rate of wages in any trade, he would, of course, 
I excluded from its ranks. But it should be added that in an eno: 

IOU3 and complicated industrial body, auch aa that of the Unit 
tates, a man who could not maintain the standard of work in o 
ie should be able to maintain it in another and less exacti 

fc-ade. The man who could not become an efficient carpenti 

ight do for a hod-carrier; and a man who found hod-carrying too 

ltd on his shoulders might be able to dig in the ground. There 

mid be a sufficient variety of work for all kinds of industrial work- 

i; while at the same time there would be a systematic attempt 

prevent the poorer and less competent laborers from competing 

ith those of a higher grade and hindering the latter'a economi^ 

lelioration. Such a result would be successful only in so far as 

ie unions were in full possession of the field; but if the union^ 

score full possession even of part of the field, the tendency win 
towards an ever completer monopoly. The fewM tt^'ifts.\'!*& 
the non-unjon laborers were ctO'wieii. -wwiA ^-^^ "^ 
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,n intolerable coadition, which would make uniomzing aJmc 

:ompulsory. 
If all, or almost all, the industrial labor of the country camej 
e organized ia the manner proposed, the only importaat kindi 
on-union laborer left in the country would be agricultural; 
■uch a result could be regarded with equanimity by an econoE 
tatesman. The existing system works very badly in respect 
pplying the fanner with necessary labor. In every period) 
Toaperlty the tendency is for agricultural laborers to rush o£F , 
he towns and cities for the sake of the larger wages and the 1^ 
onotonoua life; and when a period of depression follows, tl 
lompetition lowers the standard of living in all organized tjad^j 
If the &upp!y of labor were regulated, and its efficiency increa 
BS it would be under the proposed system, agricultural labor 
would not have the opportunity of finding industrial work, cxca 
of the most inferior class, until their competence had been prov^ 
and it Tiould become less fluid and unstable than it is at prese 
Moreover, farm labor is, on the whole, much more wholesome 
omically dependent and mechanically untrained men tl; 
T in towns or cities. They are more likely under such 
ditions to maintain a higher morai standard. If they can be k« 
upon the farm until or unless they are prepared for a higher cl 
of work, it will be the greatest possible boon to American farmii 
Agriculture suffers in this country peculiarly from the scarcit 
the instabiUty, and the high cost of labor; and unless it becor 
more abundant, less fluid, and more efficient compared to its ce 
intensive farming, as practiced in Europe, will scarcely be posahte 
the United States. Neither should it be forgotten that the least 
intelMgent wid trained grade of labor would be more prosperou 
on the farms than in the cities, because of the lower cost of livii 
in an agricultural region. Their scale of wages would be det 
mined in general by that of the lowest grade of industrial lat 
but their expenses would be materially smaller. 

That the organization of labor herewith suggested would proT 
to be any ultimate solution of the labor problem, is wholly i: 
robable. It would constitute, like the proposed system o( co 
'ftle teguAaWoii, a.'^ \k^ ^ ttansitional method of rencIilJ< 
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mpensation; and what that method might be, is at present 
erely a matter of speculation. The proposed reorganizatJoiL 
labor, hke the proposed system of institutional reform, and liks 
e proposed constructive regulation of large industrial corpora- 
ls, simply takes advantage of those terideiicies in our curren^ 
ithods which look in a formative direction; and, in so far tm 
ese several tendencies prevail, they will severallly supplement 
.d strengthen one another. The more independent, responsible^ 
id vigorous political authority will be the readier to seek sou» 
rmative solution of the problem of the distribution of wealth ana 
at of the organization of labor. Just in so far as the combination 
capital continues to be economically necessary, it is bound to be 
companied by the completer unionizing of labor. Just in so far 
capital continues to combincj the state is bound to appropriate^ 
,e fruits of its monopoly for pubUc purposes. Just in so far aS 
,e corporations become the lessees of special franchises from the 
ate, pressure can be brought to bear in favor of the more sys^ 

atic and more stimulating organization of labor; and finally, 
st in 80 far as labor was systematically organized, public opinion 
luld demand a vigorous and responsible concentration of politi- 
. and economic power, in order to maintain a proper balanc' 

organic unity binds the three aspects of the system together; 
,d in so far as a constructive tendency becomes powerful in any 
e region, it will tend by its own force to introduce constructive 
ethods of organization into the other divisions of the economi 
■litical, and social body. 

Such are the outlines of a national policy which seeks to do awa; 
th existing political and economic abuses, not by *' purification 

purging, but by substituting for them a more positive mod] 
action and a more edifying habit of thought. The policy see 

make headway towards the most far-reaching and thorougl- 
»ing democratic ideals by the taking advantage of real conditioM 
kd using realistic methods. The result may wear to advanced 
eiol reformers the appearance of a weak compromise. The 
;tremesocialist democrat vdW find a discrepancy between the mag- 
Gcent end and the paltry means. "Why seek to justify," 
til ask, "a series of proposals for economic and insiiA.vi^vs'&a^ 
rm most of which have already becii txiedm^^xtovft^^ 
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■ practical reasons, why seek to justify such a humble scheroe 
I reconstruction by such a remote and lofty purpoae ? " It mi 
ILxernind him of a New Yorker who started for the North Pole, 
T proposed to get there by the Subway. The justification for the 
I sociation of such a realistic practical programme with an end w 
is nothing short of moral and social improvement of mankind, 
to be found, however, by the manner in which even the foregoi: 
•proposals will be regarded by the average American democr, 
He will regard them as in meaning and effect subversive of 
established political and economic system of the country; and 
would be right. The American people could never adopt the 
companying programme, moderate as H is from the poiQt of \ie 
its ultimate object, without unsettling some of their most set 
habits and transfonning many of their most cherished ideas. 
would mean for the American people the gradual assumptioa 
new responsibility, the adoption of a aew outlook, the beginning 
a new life. It would, consequently, be radical and revolutionaryj 
implication, even though it were modest in its expectation of i 
mediate achievement; and the fact that it is revolutionary 
implication, but moderate in its practical proposalsj is precl 
ifhe justification for my description of it as a constructive natio: 
programme. It is national just because it seeks to realize the p 
pose of American national association without underraiuing or ov' 
Rowing the living conditions of Americui national integrity. 




^^JjpiVTmjAl^ TS. COtLECnVE EDrCATIOW 

ITHERT(Xwe have been discussing the ways in which 
existing AmCTkan economic and political methods and 
aitioas should be niodified in order to make towards the 
lation of the aationahsdemocratic ideal. In course of 
liscussion, it haw hppTi tRl?^,fpT grfin^Pfi +hflf, t.hp ATy^ pri- 
ipnplp. iinfj fir rnmp r t; ^n t . riiTir f Tnnjpn n nih l f li ' nd r r nhip rniilri 
sr ately plan a polic y of IndividuM. and social improve- 
and that with the means" at t-beW .rnllpf-tiJvp rTi'jpnfttil 
mid ihtiTi't^ h'-aHwfty Tovardr' its realiiKatimv, Thff^p means 
jted, of course, precisely in their whole outm><if.^alJti€al, 
Hnic, and social institutions; and the implicatrai haa 
consequently, that human nature can be raised toa4n^her 
[by an improvement in institutions and laws. The majority 
readers will probably have thought many times that su 
iumption, whatever its truth, has been overworked. Ad^ 
g that some institutions may be better than otheis, it 
also be admitted that human nature ia composed of most 
ious material, and that the extent to which it can be modi- 
>y social and political institutions of any kind is^ at best, 
mely small. Such critics may, consequently, have reached 
DDclusion that the proposed system of reconstruction, even 
arable, would not accomplish anything really effectual or 
ve towards the fulfillment of the American national Promise, 
is no doubt true that out of the preceding chapters many 
\ees could be selected which. B.pv^^^T^'^'3 'v^^^'s ■»' ^^'^^^'s^- 
hh in the possibility of improvmfe ^\im'a» 'o.a.'wKfe'^'i ""^^ 
o true thai I have not Trentuted moift AAia»*w» ^^Ntf 
»/e institutional reform atVoa, vj>iic\i, Va eo^*-^ * 
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successful ia its purpose, would improve human nature by tba 
moat effectual of all means — that is, by improving the methods 
whereby men and women are bred. But if I have erred in attach- 
ing or appearing to attach too much efficacy to legal and institu- 
tional reforms, the error or its appearance was scarcely separal 
from an analytic reconstruction of a sufficient democratic id 
Democracy muat stand or fall on a platform of possible h 
perfectibiUty. If human nature cannot be improved by jnstituti 
democracy is at best a more than usuaUy safe form of politi 
organization; and the only interesting inquiry about its future 
would be; How long will it continue to work? But if it is 
work better aa well as merely longer, it must have some lea' 
ing effect on human nature; and the sincere democrat is oblii 
to assume the power of the leaven. For bini the practical questi 
are: How can the improvement best be brought about? an 
How much may it amount to ? 

As a matter of fact, Americans have always had the liveliest and 
completest faith in the process of individual and social improve 
ment and in accepting the assumption, I am merely adhering 
the deepest and most influential of American traditions. Tin; bet 
American has continually been seeking to "uplift" himself, 
neighbors, and his compatriots. But he has usually favoripd me 
of improvement very different from those suggested hcrcinbeffji 
The real vehicle of iipprovempp l i a education. It ia by fiducatJ 
that the American ia trained for auch democracy as 
sesses; and it ia by better education that he pro] 
better his democracy. Men are uplifted by education miii 
more surely than thoy are by any tinkering with laws ancl i 
tutions, because the work of education leavens the actual » 
substance. It helps to give the individual himself those qualiti 
without which no inatitutions, however excellent, are of any 
and with which even bad institutions and laws can be 
vehicles of grace. 

' The Am£nc&.n faith in education has been characteiki 
superstitionj and superstitious in some respects it urn 
tionably i&. But its superstitious tendency ia not exhibitpd 
much in respect to tti& oTd\nary process of primary, scci 
fljid higher educsilxou. ^o\ ^"seaasL >wia'snfta>a*^'i!LW« 
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be importance of proper teaching during youth; and the only 
jnder is that the money so freely lavished on it does not produce 
Btter results. Americans are euperstitious in respect to education, 
Uher because of the social " upllift "which they expect to achieve 
so-called educational meansl ^^fae credulity of the socialist 
expecting to alter human nature by merely institutional ani 
;al changes is at least equaled by the credulity of the good Amer- 
in proposing to evangelize the individual by the reading of 
>ks and by the expenditure of money and words. B^^k of it all 
ithe underlying assumption that the American nation by taking | 
iought can add a cubit to its stature, — an absolute confidence f 
itSe power of the idea to create its own object and in the efficacy/ 
good intentions. [ 

.T)o we lack culture? We will "make it hum" by foundii^ 
\iisw imiversity in Chicago. Is American art neglected and 
ipoverished? We will enrich it by organizing art departments 
our colleges, and popularize it by lectures with lantern slides 
id associations for the study of its history. Is New York Citsfl 
ly 7 Perhaps, but if we could only get the authorities to appro- 
tiate a few hundred millions for its beautificatiou, we could make 
look like a combination of Al buna. Florenct^, ^nd |Pan3. Is it(j^ 



a hero?. 



i |iRn mii 

Beace 

Kurop 



jBirable for the American citizen to be something of a neroi^f 
^will encourage heroes by establishing a fimd whereby they shall ^j 
rewarded in cash. War is hell, is it? I will work for they 
"abolition of hell by calling a convention and passing a resolution V 
louncing its iniquities. I will build at the Hague a Palace ofr 
which shall be a standing rebuke to the War Lords of J 
iurope. Here, in America, some of ua have more money thanT 
re need and more good will. We will spend the money in order, 
establish the reign of the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
Th[3 faith in a combination of_EOod intentions^ organizationj 
rords, and money is not confined to women's clubs or to societies] 
amiable enthusiasts. In the state of mind which it expresses 
^an be detected the powerful influence which American women 
tert over American men; but its guiding faith and illusion arel 
3d. by the moat hnrri-heFflpd qpd prftpt-i '^al "F Anrnru-aj^ia. 1 
le very men who have made iVieir peraoti?! w\w.ea?ft'i.Ns^ > 
IS appfk'titioD of the rule that buaiiifeaa \a ViMsniSS*^ — _ 
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en who !n their own careers have exhibited a shrewd 
vivid sense of the realitiPS of politics and trade; it is these men who_ 

ave most faith ^n the practical, moral, and social power of 
Subsidized Word. The most real thing which they carry oi 
from the region of business into the region of moral and intellects 
ideals is apparently their banic accounts. The fruits of their ha 
work and their business ability are to be applied to the purpc 
of "uplifting" their fellow-couDtrymen. A certain numbtr 
of figures written on a check and signed by a familiar ns 
what may it not accomplish ? Some years ago at the opei 
exercises of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, Mr. Anc 
Carnegie burat into an impassioned and mystical vision of 
miraculously constitutive power of first mortgage steel bonti 
From his point of view and from that of the average Americ 

Ehere is scarcely anything which the combination ofabunc 
esources and good intentions may not accomplish. 
The tradition of seeking to cross the gulf between Americ 
iractice and the American ideal by means of education or 
riubsidized Word Is not be dismissed with a eneer. The g^ 
cannot be crossed without the assistance of some sort of education 
discipline; and that discipline depends partly on a new eserciaei 
the *'money power" now safely reposing in the strong boxes 
professional millioaaires. There need be no fundamental objectio 
taken to the national faith in the power of goad intentions 
re-tUatributed wealth. That faith is the immediate and necessa 
issue of the logic of our national moral situation. It should 
BS it is, innocent and absolute; and if it does not remain innoce 
and absolute, the Promise of American Life can scarcely be 
. fiUed, 

I A faith may, however, be ir-Qocent and absolute without beii 
inexperienced and credulous. The American faith in educatifl 
is by way of being credulous and superstitious, not because 
seeks individual and social amelioration by what may be caikd' 
an educational process, but because the proposed means of ed.^ 
cation are too conscious, too direct, and too superficial. Let i 
pbe admitted that in any one decade the amount which can 
accomplished UiwaiA's m^N\dvial and social amelioration 
eans of economic B.nA -po^iV-w-si TkAtyaaA'Ls^*C\qfa Sj& ^^a^yiarativl 
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lall; but it is certainly as large as that which caa be accom- 

Eshed by subaidizing individual good intentions. Heroism is 

jt to be encouraged by cash prizes any more than is genius; 

id a man's friends should not be obliged to prove that he is a 

(ro in order that he may reap every appropriate reward. A hero 

IciaJIy conscious of his heroism is a mutilated hero. In the samA 

ly art cannot become a power in a community unless many 

its members arc possessed of a native and innocent love of 

kutiful things; and the extent to which sucli a. possession can 

acquired by any one or two generations of traditionally inartis- 

peopie is extremely small. Its acquisition depends not so much 

)on direct conscious effort, as upon the growing ability to d^- 

^mitiftte between what is good and what is bad in their own na- 

art. It is a matter of the training and appreciation of Arnen- 

artists, rather than the cultivation of art, lUustratiouB to 

le same effect might be multiphed. The popular interest in the 

tigher Education has not served to make Americaas attach much^ 

iportance to the advice of the highly educated man. He in 

SB of a practical power in the United States than he is in any 

ropeaa country; and this fact is in itself a suflBcient commen- 

on the reality of the American faith in education. The fact 

of course, that the American tendency to disbelieve in the 

Ifillment of their national Promise by means of politically, 

snomically, and socially reconstructive ■worlt has forced them 

kto the alternative of attaching excessive importance to subsi- 

aed good intentions. They want to be "uplifted/' and they 

it to " uplift" other people; but they will not use their social 

id political institutions for the purpose, because those institu- 

jns are assumed to be essentially satisfactory. The "uplifting" 

iuat be a matter of individual, or of unofficial associated effort; 

id the only available means are words and eabsidiea. 

There is, however, a sense in which it is really true that the 

lerican national Promise can be f ulfil led only by education i 

id this aspect of our desirable national education can, perhaps,/ 

•^t be understood by seeking its analogue in' the training of the 

idividual. An individual's education consists primanis '*■" *hfi.^ 

scipline wbicb he undergoes to fit \iVt(v \ioWi Vat \\->ai<fe 

?a nitb his feliows and for bis o^ti ?,pew^ -^orV. 
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as both thi^ liberal ami the technical aspect of thi« prrlJi 
traimng is, it constitutes merely the beginuliig of a mau's ecti 
Its object is or should be to prepare him both in hU will ondj 
bi» intx-^Lligpncc to make a thoroughly Lllufflinatiiig use of hia 
pehcDce in life. Uia experience, — as a man of bunDeBB, a htuba 
a father, a citizen, a friend, — has been made real to him, 
mcreEy by the zest with which be has sought it and the since 
with which he baa accepted it, but by the disinterested intelligen 
which be has brought to its understanding. An educatioB 
discipline which has contributed in that way to the reality of 
man's experience has done as much for him as education can 
and an educational discipline which has failed to make any su 
contribution, has failed of its essential purpose. The experienc 
of other people acquired at second hand has little value, — escept-i 
perhaps, as a means of hvehhood, — unless it really illuminateE 
a man's personal experience. 

Usually a man's ability to proBt by his own personal experience 
depends upon the sincerity and the intelligence whieh he brings 
to his own particutar occupation. The rule is not universal, 
L because some men are, of course, born with much higher intellec- 
Btual gifts than others; and to such men may be given an insight 
"which has little foundation in amy genuine personal experience, 
It remains true, none the less, for the great majority of men, that 
they gather an edifying imderstanding of men and things just 
Kin so far as they patiently and resolutely stick to the performaace 
■of some special and (for the most part) congenial task. Their edu- 
BcatioD in life must be grounded in the persistent attempt to 
realiae in action some kind of a purpose ~ a purpose usually coti- 
L nected with the occupation whereby they live. In the pursuit 
■ of that purpose they will be continually making experimente -fl 
opening up new lines of work, establishing new relations wit" 
other men, and taking more or less serious risks. Each of thes* 
experiments offers them an opportunity both for personal discipline 
and for increasing personal insight. If a man is capable of be- 
coming wise, he wiU gtaAxiaXV'^ te «^i\e Vo "\TAfeT ^lOTa tiua incre 
fig mass of personal expmeTiwi, Va& ksXepS. Vo ^ta^Sajsc "Ci^^ 
dJtions under which be '« capaHe «^ T^^vi^?,^ 
iziBight into the part\cuW TeB.Vv^«- -^^^^ ^^-T" 
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>me kiud uf a yeueral philosophy — some sort of a disposition 

method of appraiiial of men, their actions, and their surround- 

, Wherever a man reaches such a level of inteihgence, he 

be an educated man, even though his particular job has 

that of a mechanic. On the other hand, a man who fails 

ate his particular tast in life the substantial support of a 

e experience remains essentially an unenlightened man. 
ational education in its deeper aspect does not differ from in- 
luai education. Its efficiency ultimately depends upon the 
iity of the national consciousness to draw illuminating inferences 
Q the course of the national experience; and its power to draw 
inferences must depend upon the persistent and disinterested 
rity with which the attempt is made to realize the national 
jose — the democratic ideal of individual and social improve- 
t. So far as Americans are true to that purpose, all the differ- 
BBpects of their national experience will assume meaning and 
sentum; while in so far as they are false thereto, no amount of 
ucation" will ever be really edifying, The fimdamental pro- 
of American education consists and must continue to consist 
isely in the risks and experiments which the American nation 
111 make in the service of its national ideal. If the American 
opie balk at the sacrifices demanded by their experiments, or if 
sy attach finality to any particular experiment in the distribu- 
m of political, economic, and social power, they will remain mor- 
y and intellectually at the bottom of a well, out of which they 
never be "uplifted" by the most extravagant subsidizing of 
intentions and noble words. — 

e sort of institutional and economic reorganization suggested 
,e preceding chapters is not, consequently, to be conceived 
ly as a more or less dubious proposal to improve human nature 
,ws. It is to be conceived as (possibly) the next step in the 
fttion of a necessary collective purpose. Its deeper stgnifi- 
le does not consist in the results which it may accomplish by 
of immediate improvement. Such results may be worth 
but at best they will cteate fiVmost as tii'b.-&'3 ■S'S>.«i>^i^>.*S' 
ey remove. Far more imporlanl tW^i axvy ■^Ta.-i'Cw.-^^"^*^^ 
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itself up to its own necessary standarda. It would imply a pop 
realization that our first experiment in democratic political 
economic organization was founded partly on temporary d 
tiona and partly on erroneous theories. A new experimeat m 
consequentiy be made; and the great value of this new ex 
ment would derive from the implied intellectual wid moral em, 
pation. Its trial would demand both the sacrifice of 
cherished interests, habits, and traditions for the sake of rem; 
true to a more fundamental responsibility and a much larger i 
sion of disinterested motives into the economic and political sys 
Thus the sincere definite decision that the experiment was n 
sary, would probably do more for American moral and social 
oration than would the specific measures actually adopted 
tried. Public opinion can never be brought to approve 
effectual measures, until it is converted to a constructive mi 
consequently to a really educational theory of democracy. 

Back of the problem of educating the individual lies the problem 
of collective education. On the one hand, if the nation is rendered 
incapable of understanding its own experience by the bablt o! 
de&liDg insincerely with its national purpose, the individual, Ju^ 
in 80 far aa he himself has become highly educated, tends to bt 
divided from his country and his fellow-countrymen. On rht 
other hand, just in so far as a people is sincerely seeking the fvjl% 
meat of its national Promise, individuals of aU kinds wili find ii 
most edifjdng individual opportunities in serving their couu' 
In aiding the accomplishment of the collective purpose by mei 
increasingly constructive experiments, they will be increasing 
scope and power of their own individual action. The opporti 
ties, which during the past few years the reformers have eDJojf^ 
to make their personal lives more interesting, would be notluat 
compared to the opportunities for all sorts of stirring and reapoc- 
Bible work, which would be demanded of individuals under the pro- 
posed plan of political and economic reorganization. The Axueii- 
can nation would be more disinterestedly and sincerely fulfill 
its collective purpose, partly because its more distinguished ii 
Viduals had been called upon to place at the service of their coi 

a higher degree ol enet^, afci\Vvlij, and unselfish devotion. 

cation, that is, is TectaaaX. W \S& i»ie?'« ^Mv^tiaa 
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&9 they are well educated, are educated away from the pr' 
ailing national habits and traditions; whereas when a nation 
incerely attempting to meet Us collective responsibility, i 
etter iodividuals are inevitably educated iato active participati 
the collective task. 

The reader may now be prepared to understand why the Ami 
,n faith in education has the appearance of being credulous an 
jperstitious. The good average American usually wishes to 
icomplish exclusively by individual education a result which must 
) partly accomplished by national education. The natiooj like 
le individual, must go to school; and the national school is not a 
icture hall or a library. Its schooling consists chiefly in experi- 
_ntal collective action aimed at the realization of the collectiveJ 
Lirpose. If the action is not aimed at the collective purpose,! 
nation will learn little even from its successes. If its action im 
med at the collective purpose, it may learn much even from iti 
istakes. No process of merely individual education can aJ- 
mplish the work of collective education, because the nation is & 
uch more than a group of individuals. Individuals can be "up 
ted" without "uplifting" the nation, because the nation has 
dividuahty of its own, which cannot be increased without t 
nsciousnees of coElective responsibilities and the collective officia 
.tempt to redeem tbem. The proceases of national and individu, 
ucation should, of course, parallel and supplement each othe; 
be individual can do much to aid national education by the" 
ngle-minded and intelligent realization of his own specific piiT- 
Dses; but all individual successes will have little more than afl 
dividual interest unless they frequently contribute to the work ^ 
' national construction. The nation can do much to aid individ- 
al education; but the best aid within its power is to offer to thfl 
dividual a really formative and inspiring opportunity for publi^ 
arice. The whole round of superficial educational machinery — ^ 

■ks, subsidies, resolutions, lectures, congresses — may be of tbfl 
ighest value, provided they are used to digest and popularize 
e results of a genuine individual and national educational experi'^ 
ce, but when they are used, as so often at present, merely as 

Kilute for well-purposed individual and national action, the 
recieely equivalent toanattempA.ta&'siai.B.Nws'^iMai, 
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That the direct practical value of a reform movement m; 
^equaled or surpassed by its indirect educational value is a s 

eotly familiar idea — an idea admirably expressed ten years 

y Mr. John Jay Chapman in the chapter on " Education " in 

"Causes and Consequences." But the idea in its familiar form 

tiated, because the educational effect of reform is usually con- 
ceived as exclusively individual. Its effect must, indeed, be coa- 
Bidered wholly as an individual matter, just so long as reform a 

I interpreted merely as a process of purification. From that poiEt 
of view the collective purpose haa already been fulfilled a£ f ar as 
it can be fulfilled by collective orgaaization, and the only remairuDg 
method of social amelioration is that of the self-improvement of itj 
constituent members. As President Nicholas Murray Butler ol 
Columbia says, in his "True and False Democracy" : "We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the corporate or collective responabil- 
ity which it (socialism) would substitute for individual initiative i^ 
only such corporate or collective responsibility as a. group of thew 
ery sasne individuals could exercise. Therefore^ socialiam is pri- 
marily an attempt to overcome man's individual imperfectioiw 
by adding them together, in the hope that they will cancel eutli 
ithcr." But what is all organization but an attempt, not to ovc- 
come man's individual imperfections by adding them together 
much as to make use of many men's varying individual abilities 
I giving each a sufficient sphere of exercise? While all men are i 
Tperfect, they are not all imperfect to the same extent. Some ha 
more couragej more ability, more insight, and more training thM 
others; and an efficient organization can accompli^ more 
can a mere collection of individuals, precisely because it raay n 
resent a standard of performance far above that of the aver 
individual. Its merit is simply that of putting the collective po' 
of the group at the service of its ablest members; and the flbl 
members of the group will never attain to an individual respo; 
bility commensurate with their powers, until they are enabled 
work efficiently towards the redemption of the collective respo 
bility. The n ation fi pves individuality g-n in^rpas ^H scope 
■ gleaning by offering individuals a ch ance for ^e: 

tu^^b H" f licy i'rw\\A T\^V^^T a.tta.m Unctpr fi. qv-;itp-n\ ^j 
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jrocess of social improvement is abaolutely identified with that 

dividual improvement. The antithesis is not between natio 

m and individualism, but between an* individualism which 

ndiscriminate, and an individualism which is selective, 

U 

CONDITIONS OF INDiVlDtJAl. EMANCIPATION 

It is, then, essential to recognize that the individual Ameri 

rill never obtain a sufficiently complete chance of self-expre-ssiony 
til the American nation has earnestly undertaken and measufc 

,bly achieved the realizatioa of its collective purpose. As h 
"ehall see presently, the cure for this individual sterility lies partly 
ywith the individual himself or rather with the man who proposea 
Bo become an individual; and under any plan of economic or sqgII 
"organization^ the man who proposes to become an individual is a 
ndition of national as well as individual improvement. K 
none the less true that any success in the achievement of til 
■tional purpose will contribute positively to the bberation of the- 
dividual, both by diminishing his temptations, improving 

■pportunities, and by enveloping him in an invigorating rather t 
enervating moral and intellectual atmosphere. 
It is the economic individualism of our existing national syat 
hich inflicts the most serious damage on American individual! 

.nd American individual achievement in politics and science an 

ihe arts will remain partially impoverished els long as our fellow- 
'untrymen neglect or refuse systematically to regulate the dia- 

iribution of wealth in the national interest. I am aware, of course, 
at the prevailing American conviction is abaolutely contradic- 
iry of the foregoing assertion. Americana have always associated 
dividual freedom with the unbmited popular enjoyment of all 

vailable economic opportunities. Yet it would be far more tru^ 
say that the popular enjoyment of practically unrestricted ec4| 

omie opportunities is precisely the condition which makes for 

dividual bondage. Neither does the bondage which such i 

m fastens upon the individual exist only in the case of thofl 

idividiialn who are vietimiaed by the pressure of unllmitefi ^skv^ 
petition. Such victims eTdat»olco\iTeR,\Tv\&sis^i^«is^'^ 
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and they will come to exist in still larger number hereafter; 
hithertOj at least, the cbarftcteristic vice of ttie American sys 
hd^ not been the bondage imposed upon its victims. Much m' 
insidious has been the bondage imposed upon the conquerors ani 
their camp-followers. A man's individuality is aa much compro- 
mised by success under the conditions imposed by such & system as 
it is by failure. His actual occupation may tend to make his iadi- 
^Lduality real and fruitful; but the quality of the work is deter- 
id by a merely acquisitive motive, and the man himself thereby 
usually debarred from obtaining any edif jing personal independence 
OP any peculiar personal distinction. Different as T^erican busi- 
ness men are one from another in temperament, circumstances, and 
habits, they have a way of becoming fiindamentally very mucli 
alike. Their individualities are forced into a common mold, be- 
cause the uttimate measure of the value of their work is the same, 
and is nothing but its results in cash. 

Consider for a moment what individuality and individual 
dependence really mean. A genuine individual must at J 
possess some special quality which distinguishes him from otha 

f people, which unifies the successive phases and the various aspei 
of his own life and which results in personal moral freedom, 
what way and to w hat extent does tbp pvi^Hnfr {■rvmn-mii- gysti 
^ w jntiibutt fe e 't hi. iii ' aCT on ^f Btrctr'genuing^^ndividuala? ST ' 

■best it naJta qf py pr y ^^Jm whw wpnpnr iq B^htiBinPflc OCCUpatlol 

'that he make as much nfc nev t^q 'Hp run andthe only conditions it 
—imposes on this pursuit of money are those contained in the law of 
Ihe land and a certain conventional moral code. The pursuit of 
money ia to arouse a man to individual activity, and law and cus- 
tom determine the conditions to which the activity must conform. 
The man does not become an individual merely b3^ obeying tie 
written and unwritten laws. He becomes an individual beca 
the desire to make money releases his energy and intensifies 
personal initiative. The kind of individuals created by such 
ieconomic system are not distinguished one from another by ao? 
special purpose. They are di.'stingdshed by the energy and »i 
Jess whereby the coTtncion purpose of making money is acco 
lanied and foUowed. Some 'dv^^'a ^Vro-w tuore enterprise and 
devising v)a,ys *i\ m&^^% ■mOTLt-^ 'Cs^'ini (tjCii 
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show more vigor and zeal in taking advantage of the ordinary 

niethods. These men are the kind of individuals which the existing 

■economic system tends to encourage; and critics of the e?dsti&g 

system are denouncedj because of the disastrous effect upon indl- 

_vidual initiative which would result from restricting individui 

iOQomlc freedom. 

But why should a man become an individual because he doel 
fhSkt everybody else does, only with more energy and auccesa 
?he individuality so acquired is merely that of one particle in 

as of similar particles. Some particles are bigger than others 
id livelier; but from a sufficient distance they all look alike; 
in substance and meaning they all are alike. Their individual 
"activity and history do not make them less alike. It merely makes 
^hem bigger or smaller, Uvelier or more inert. Their distinctio, 
■rom their fellows is quantitative ; the unity of their various pha: 
' a matter of repetition; their independence wholly comparativi 
^ucb men are associated with their fellows in the pursuit of 
Ibommon purpose, and they are divided from their fellows by t 
' energy and success with which that purpose is pursued. On the 
jther hand, a condition favorable to genuine individuaUty would 
one in which men were divided from one another by special 
>urposea, and reunited in so far as these individual purposes were 
Ecellently and successfully achieved 

The truth is that individuality cannot be dissociated from the 
"pursuit of a disinterested object. It is a moral and intellectual 
juality, and it must be realized by moral and intellectual means. 
man achieves individual distinction, not by the enterprise and 
rigor with which be accumulates money, but by the zeal and the 
till with which be pursues an exclusive interest — an intere^ 
isually , but not necessarily, connected with his mesins of livelihoo<« 
le purpose to which he is devoted — such, tor instance^ as that 01 
laintingor of running a railroad — is not exclusive in the sense oL 
nng unique. But it becomes exclusive for the individual win 
lopts it, because of the single-minded and disinterested manner 
which it is pursued. A man makes the purpose exclusive for him^ 
&lf by the spirit and method in which the work is done; and juB 
proportion as the work is thoroughly well davic, %. ^.-as^-aSsifi^ 
riduaiif^* bc^ns to take substance andloira. "S\a\\iSiN\?ffl5is.^^^ 
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loes not depend merely on thii display of superior enterprise 

energy, allhough, of course, he mayand should be aa enterprising and 

I energetic as he can. It depends upon the actual excellence of ihe 

fork in every respect, — an excellence which can best be ac-hievi 

jy the absorbing and exclusive pursuit of that alone. A maa' 

idividuality is projected into his work. He does not stop whea 

le has earned enough money^ and he does not cease his improve- 

lenta when they cease to bring in an immediate return. He ia 

Identified with Ms job, and by means of that identification his in- 

iividuality becomes constructive. His achievement, just because 

>f its excellence, has an inevitable and an unequivocal social value— 

?he quality of a man's work reunites him with his fello-n's. df 

lay have been in appearance juat as selfish as a man who spends 

lost of his time in making money, but if his work has been thor- 

)ughly well done, he will, in making himself an individual, have 

lade an essential contribution to national fulfillment. 



J 



Of course, a great deal of very excellent work is accompliehe 

ider the existing economic system; and by means of such work 

lany a man becomes more or less of an individual. But in so fifl 

such ia the case, it is the work which individualizes and not tl^ 

restricted competitive pursuit of money. In eo far as the eco* 

lomic motive prevails, individuality is not developed; it is stiBed- 

i^he man whose motive is that of money-making will not make tfie 

any more excellent than Ls demanded by the largest possible 

etums; and frequently the largest possible returns are to be 

obtained by indifferent work or by work which has absolutely no 

(social value. The ordinary mercenary purpose always compels ft 

lan to stop at a certain point, and consider something else tha 
[the excellence of his achievement. It does not make the individu 
idependent, except in so far as independence is merely a matter ' 
[cash in the bank; and for every individual on whom it bestows ex- 
cessive pecuniary independence, there are many more who are by 
khat very circumstance denied any sort of liberation. Even pe- 
cuniary independence is usually purchased at the price of moi 
f'~id intellectual bondage. Such genuine individuality as can 
fteCted in the existing social system ia achieved not because of i 
evailiag moncy-in,a\iu%TaiQ^Av«i,\wiy.\&s,?i,te thereof. 
The ordinary aiiaviCT \.o sacV tA\;\^r^'sn&\s'vhi2^.^"\iJsft»^jR.i 
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g system may have many faults, it certainly has proved an effi- 

ient means of releasing individual energy; whereas the exercise 

positive national responsibility for the wholesome distribution 

wealth would tend to deprive the individual of any sufficient 

oitiative. The claim is that the money-making motive is the 

nly one which will realty arouse the great majority of men, and to 

eaken it would be to rob the whole economic system of its momen- 

um. Just what validity this claim may have cannot, with our 

iresent experience, be definitely settled. That to deprive individ- 

lals suddenly of the opportunities they have so long enjoyed 

rould be disastrous may be fully admitted. It may also be ada 

nitted that any immediate and drastic attempt to substitute fd| 

he present system a national regulation of the distribution of 

ealth or a national responsibility for the management even 
nonopolies or semi-monopohes would break down and would 
ittic to promote either individual or social welfare. But to co: 
lude from any such admissions that a systematic policy of p 

oting Individual and national amelioration shouEd be abandon* 
9 wholly unnecessary. That the existing system has certain practi- 
al advantages, and is a fair expression of the average moral s^ani 
irds of to-day is not only its chief merit, but also its chief and 

.curable defect. What a democratic nation must do is not 

cept human nature as it is, but to move in the direction of its, 
mprovement. The question it must answer is: How can it con- 
Hbute to the increase of American individuaUty ? The defencl^ 
f the existing system roust be able to show either (1) that it dO' 

■ntribute to the increase of American individuality; or t 
2) whatever its hmitations, the substitution of some better syst 
B impossible. 

Of coutse, a great many defenders of the existing system will 
inequivocally declare that it does contribute effectually to ibM 
ncrease of individuality^ and it is this defense which is most dangeiP 
us, because it is due, not to any candid consideration of the facts, 
lut to unreasoning popular ptejudlce and personal aelf-justifica- 
ion. The t':d!fiting system contributes to the increase of individit 
dity only in case individuality is deprived of all serious moral anfl 

tellectua! meaning. In order to sustain tbe,lr asa&T't\CT:i.^^i,'e3 -rosi* 
tcfine indjViduftij'ty, not aa aUvm%idesi.\,Wtas'0wt^'^'2os}*j 
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condition produced by any individual action. In the light o! 
a definition every action performed by an individual would 
tribute to individuality; and, conversely, evo-y action perfo 
by the state, wbicb conceivably could be left to individuals, won! 
,diimniah individuality. Such a conception derives from the eari 
eenth century principles of an essential opposition, betwi 
'the state and the indi%'idual; and it is a deduction from the e 
moa conception of democracy as nothing but a finished politi 
organization in which the popular will prevails. As applied 
the traditional American system this conception of individuality 
has resulted in the differentiation of an abundance of raw individ- 
ual material^ but the raw material has been Byetematically vo' 
couraged to persist only on condition that it remained undeveloped, 
Properly speaking, it baa not encouraged indi\T.duaii8m at 
Individuality is necessarily based on genuine discrimination, 
has encouraged particularism. While the particles have 
roused into activity, they all remain dominated by aubstantii 
the same forces of attraction and repulsion. But in order that 
of the particles may fulfill the promise of a really separate existeEi 
he must pursue some special interest of his own. In that way 
begins to realize hie individuality, and in realizing his individuality 
he is coming to occupy a special niche in the national structu 
A national structure which encourages individuality as opposed 
mere particularity is one which creates innumerable special nich 
adapted to all degrees and kinds of individual development. 
individual becomes a nation in miniature, but devoted to the lo; 
iealization of a purpose peculiar to himself. The nation becomes 
an enlarged individual whose special purpose is that of humaa 
amelioration, and in whose life every individual should find 
particular but essential function^ 

I It surely cannot be seriously claimed that the improvement 
the eidsting economic organization for the sake of contributing 
the increase of such genuine individuals is imposable. U genuine 
individuahty depends upon the pursuit of an exclusive interest, 
promoted most certainly and compIet,ely by a disinterested rao- 
ive, it must be encouraged by enabUng mon so far as possible 
work from dVamleiesWi Vi\vA\Nea. Doubtless this is a diffi- 
Jt, but it is riot an \m.\ioss\\j\e \.a^. \\. ^■asssA'^.Xst tswMnl 
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chieved until the whole basis of economic competition is changed. 
t present men compete chiefly for the purpose of securing the 
lost, money to spend or to accumulate. They must in the end 

-inpete chiefly for the purpose of eKcelhng in the quality of their 
ork that of other men engaged in a similar occupation 
tere are assuredly certain ways in which the state can dimini; 
he undesirable competition and encourage the desirable co: 
letition. 

The several economic reforms suggested in the preceding chap 

ould, so far as they could be successfully introduced, promote 
lore disinterested economic work. These reforms would not, 
lourse, entirely do away with the influence of selfish acquisiti 

otives in the economic field, because such motives must remain 
powerful as long as private property continues to have a pubU 
sconomic function. But they would at least diminish the numbi 
if cases in which the influence of the mercenary motive made 

;aiast rather than for excellence of work. The system which 

est encourages mere uupidity is one which affords too many oppor- 
"lunities for making "easy money/' and our American system has, 
if course^ been peculiarly prolific of such opportunities. As lont 

individuals are allowed to accumulate money from mines, urb^ 

al estate, municipal franchises, or serai-mo nop o lies of any kind, 
ust to that extent will the economic system of the coimtry b 
loisoned, and its general efficiency impaired. Men will inevitab 

;k to make money in the easiest possible way^ and as long as bu 
asy ways exist fewer individuals will accept cordialty the necessi 
f earning their living by the sheer excellence of achievement 
hi the other hand, in case such opportunities of makmg money 
ithout earning it can be eliminated, there will be a much closer J 

irrespondence than there is at present between the excellence of ' 
he work and the reward it would bring. Such a correspondence 

ould, of course, be far from exact. In ail petty kinds of businea^ 
anumerable opportunities would still exist of earning more moneM 
ither by disregarding the quality of the work or sometimes by 

tually lowering it. But at any rate it would be work which would 

,m money, and not speculation or assiduous repose in an easy 
hair. 
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mder nationa.1 control for the public benefit, there would 
iloser correspondence between the quality of the work and thi 
mount of the reward. In a well-managed corporation a mac 
promoted because he does good work, and has shown himsd 
capable of assuming larger responiiibilities and exercising mu. 
jower. His promotion brings with it a larger salary, and t 
chance of obtaining a larger salary doubtless has much to do wilh t 
Excellence of the work; but at all events a man is not rewarded i 
doing bad work or for doing no work at all. The successful em' 
ployee of a corporation has not become disinterested in his motives. 
Presumably he will not do any more work than vvill contribute 
his personal advancement ; and if the standard of achievemeat 
bis ofEce is at all relaxed, he will not be kept up to the mark by 
exclusive and disinterested devotion to the work itself. St 
bnder such conditions a man might well become better than his vku 
motives. Whenever the work itself was really interesting, he might 

» become absorbed in it by the very momentum of his habitual ocff 
pation, and this would be particularly the case provided his woi 
assumed a technical character. In that case he would have 
live up to the standard, not merely of an office, but of a tn 
profession, a craft, an art, or a science; and if those ti 
ical standards were properly exacting, he would be kept up to 
ihe level of his beat work by a motive which had almost becouni' 
disinterested. He could not fall below the standard, even though 
he derived no personal pro6t from striving to live up to it, becft' 
the traditions and the honor of his craft would not let him. 

The proposed economic pohcy of reform, in so far as it wi 
uccessful, would also tend to stimulate labor to more efficien 
nd to diminish its grievances. The state would be lending asai 
ce to the effort of the workingman to raise his standard of livi 
i'and to restrict the demoralizing effect of competition among 
borers who cannot afford to make a stand on behalf of their own i 
,erest. It should, consequently, increase the amount of econo 
independence enjoyed by the average laborer, diminish his "d 
consciousness " by doing away with his class grievances, and in 
y his importance to himself as an individual. It would in e 
ay help to make t\ie. 'wi^v\dMa.l workingman more of an indlvi 
His class mteTea\» ■WQ\Ai \i*i -^taoiiJi^A. Xs^ "^^^aaiSioii in 
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Bar as such promotion was possible, and eould be adjusted to " 
fceneral policy of national economic construction. His individu 
Kiterest would be left in his own charge; but he would have mu 
^nore favorable opportunities of redeeming the charge by the 
cellence of his individual work than he has under the existinor 
Hie condition would doubtless still remain in certain rfl 
ctg unsatisfactory, for the purpose of a democratic nation 
ust remain unfulfilled just in so far as the national organization q. 
hot does not enable all men to compete on approximately eq 
tms for all careers. But a substantial step would be made t(> 
^rards its improvement, and the road marked, perhaps, for sti 
urther advance. 

Again, however, must the reader be warned that the in? 
lortant thing is the constructive purpose, and not the meagi 
irojwsed for its realisation. Whenever the attempt at ifl 
ealizatjon is made, it is probable that other and unforeseen 
neasures will be found necessary; and even if a specific policy 
reposed were successfully tried, this would constitute merely 
advance towards the ultimate end. The ultimate end ia 
he complete emancipation of the intUyidual, and that result 
epends upon his cbinplele disinterestedness. He must becomtf 
Dterested exclusively in the excellence of his work; and he can 
.ever become disinterestedly interested in his work as long 
.eavy respoosibilities and high achievements are supposed to 
T^warded by increased pay. The effort equitably to adjust eom- 

oenaation to eariungs is ultimately not only impossible, but undesi 
Mble, because it necessarily would foul the whole economic orga; 
Nation - — so far as its efficiency depended on a generous rivalry 
.rnong iadividuats. The only way in which work can be made^ 
tirely disinterested is to adjust its compensation to the needs of 
normal and wholesome human life. 

Any substantial progress towards the attainment of co 
>Iete individual disinter eBtednes& is far beyond the reach 
^temporary collective effort, but such disinterestedness shoul 
e clearly recognized as the economic condition both of the high- 
it fulfillment which democracy can bestow upon the individ- 
al and of a thoroughly wholesome democratic organization. 
Mr. John Jay Chapman in tiie &\iav^^ aa.*'^'eQi.«an2tM?i^ 
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in hifl "Causes and Consequences": "It is thought that 
peculiar merit of democracy lies in this: that it gives every 
a chance to pursue his own ends. The Feverse is true. The me 
lies in the assumption imposed upon every man that he st 
rve his feliow-mcn. . . . The coacentration of every man 
his own interests has been the danger and not the safety of 
mocracy, for democracy contemplates that every man shall ti 
first of the state and next of himself. . . . Democracy assi 
perfection in human nature." But men will always eont 
chiefly to pursue their own private ends as long as those ends . 
recognized by the official national ideal as worthy of perpetuat 
ajid encouragement. If it be true that democracy is baaed u[ 
the assumption that every man shall serve his fellow-raen, 
organization of democracy should be gradually adapted to tfe 
assumption. The majority of men cannot be made disinter 
for life by exhortation, by religious servicesj by any espenditi 
of subsidized words, or even by a grave and manifest public ne 

They can be made prrmTinrnttx "'^' ^'^^'^' ^^"tl 

in \]Pi'r,tn f ftiRintert ;|[itiffl -"^ +Vinir inditriijm tl niirnoHPs. Hn ri how 

they be -^J Eiri^ i &ir^gtrd r-nrpt . iu a ft iv4UlJ ^ spots a s long as tt 
dajJY fir-piipnt.ift n consists "^in^Tipy r?f'nnig '■"'^' ^p "I ding in con- 
formity with a few written and unwritten rules ? In the cat] 
lete democracy a man must in some way be made to serve 
ation in the very act of contributing to his own Individual fulf 
ent.^ Not until his personal action is dictated by disintert 
otives can there be any such harmony between private 
■public interests. To ask an individual citizen continually 
■Sacrifice his recognized private interest to the welfare of his coi 
rtrymen is to make an impossible demand, and yet just sue! 
continual sacrifice is apparently required of an individual 
democratic state. The only entirely satisfactory solution of 
difficulty is offered by the systematic authoritative transfoi 
tion of the private interest of the individual into a disinterE 
devotion to a special object. 

American public opinion has not as yet begun to unders 
the relation between the process of national education by mc 
/ a, patient aUerapt to realize the national purpose and 
irresponding praceaa oi m&N\4aa\. wnsaiWi^ftJ&aii and 
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; still believes that democracy is a happy device for evading 
lUective responsibilities by passing them on to the individual; and] 
, long as this belief continues to prevail, the first necessity o 
erican educational advance ia the arousing of the American 
tellectual conscience. Behind the tradition of national irrespon- 
bility is the stiU deeper tradition of intellectual insincerity iu pen 
tical matters. Americans are almost as much afraid of consistent 
nd radical political thinklEg as are the English, and with notbi 
ke as much justification. Jefferson offered them a seductive 
mple of triumphant intelle<;tual disKonesty, and of the sacrifice o' 
leory to practice, whenever such a sacrifice was coaveflient, Jef- 
srsoa's example has been warmly approved by many subsequeiM 
tellectual leaders, Before Emerson and after, mere consistency 
as been stigmatized as the preoccupation of petty minds; ani 
ur American superiority to the necessity of making ideas squ 
with practice, or one idea with another, has been considerGd as 
exhibition of remarkable political common sense. The light- 
ded Frenchmen really believed in their ideas, and fell therebiB 
to a shocking abyss of anarchy and fratricidal bloodshed', 
hereas we have avoided any similar fate by preaching a "aobl 
iional theory" and then practicing it just as far as it sui 
'ur interests or was not too costly ia time and money, 

ubt, we also have bad our domestic difficulties, and we, 
ibliged to shed a g;ood deal of American blood, becaose we reso- 
tely refused to believe that human servitude was not entirely 
mpatible with the loftiest type of democracy; but then, tb 
vil War might have been avoided if the Abolitionists bad a 
erroneously insisted on being consistent. The way to escap' 
milar trouble in the future ia to go on preaching ideality, and to 
lave its realization wholly to the individual. We can then be 
uplifted" by the words, while the resulting deeds cannot do us, 
i indi\'iduals, any harm. We can continue to colebrate our " no^ 
lie national theory" and preserve our perfect democratic system 
until the end of time without making any of the individual sacri- 
ces or taking any of the collective risks, inseparable from a sys;^ 
matic attempt to make our words good. ■ 

The foregoing state of mind is the great obstacle to the A^n-ecvc'a^ 
ional advance; and its exposure and "ViigTou^Mv^'i-?! ^^ '(^-^'.ssiaa: 
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eed of American education. In agitating against the traditional 

iisregard of our full national responsibility, a critic will do well 

o dispense with the caution proper to the consideration of speciBf 

ractical problems. A radical theory does not demand in tiie 

ntereat of consistency an equally radical action. It only demands 

sincere attempt to push the application of the theory as far 

a conditions will permit^ and the employment of means sufficient 

•robably to accomplish the immediate purpose. But in the 

eavor to establish and popularize his theory, a radical critic c; 

ot afford any similar concessions. His own opinions can beeomB 

atablished only by the displacement of the traditional opiniona; 

ind the way to displace a traditional error is not to be compromis- 

ng and conciliatory, but to be as uncompromiaing and as irritat- 

ng as one's abilities and one's vision of the truth will permit. 

'he critic in his capacity as agitator is living in a state of war 

with his opponents; and the ethics of warfare are not the ethics 

Lof statesmanship. ' Public opinion can be reconciled to a coH| 

fctructive national programme only by the agitation of what 

■from the traditional standpoint a body of revolutionary IdeftSjj 

I In vigorously agitating such a body of revolutionary ideas, t 

fcritic would be doing more than performing a desirable public 

service. He would be vindicating his own individual intdlectual 

nterest. The integrity and energy of American intellectual life 

as been impaired for generations by the tradition of national 

■responsibility. Such irresponsibility neeeasarily implies a sacri- 

Bce of individual intellectual and moral interests to individual 

md popular economic interests. It could not persist except by 

irtue of intellectual and moral conformity. The American 

ntellectual habit has on the whole been just about &s vigorous 

Rud independent as that of the domestic animals. The freedom 

)f opinion of which we boast ha3 coasisted for tbe most part ii 

ittering acceptable commonplaces with as much defiant con* 

?ictioa aa if we were uttering the most daring and sublimest 

icresies, In making this parade of the uniform of iatcUect 

dependence, the American is not consciously insincere. 
B prepared to do battle for his convictions, but hia really fuudi 
lentai convicUons lae a\iat'i5 "wWV e-^iisY^iody else. His differcnoi 
ith his fellow-couiitiymeuMe'0*M:iW;'5\'\xAfcTfe%\.Kwi'\^ 
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ie breaks into a vehement procUmation of his faith, he is muc 
Le a bull, who has broken out o£ his stall, and goes snorting aroun. 
barnyard, tossing everybody within reach of hia horns. 
so employed might well consider that he was oflfering t' 
rorld 3 fine display of aggressive individuality, whereas he h 
truth been behaving after the manner of all bu!Is from the da 
domestication. No doubt he is quite capable of being a 
mgeroua customer, in case he can reach anybody with his homa^ 
it on the other hand how meekly can he be ted back into the staH 
' the simple'device of attaching a ring to his nose. His individual- 

always has a tender spot, situated in much the same neighborly 
sod as his personal economic interests. If this tender spot 
lerely irritated^ it will make him rage; but when seized witK 
firm grip he loses all his defiance and becomes as aggressive aiy 
idividual as a good milch cow. H 

The American intellectual interest demands, consequently^ 
different sort of assertion from the American economic 
ilitical interest. Economically and politically the need i: 
constructive regulation, implying the imposition of certa; 
itful limitations upon traditional individual freedom, B 
le national intellectual development demands above all indivi 
il emancipation. American intelligence has still to issue r 
)eclaration of Independence. It has still to proclaim that in 
locratic system the Lntelligeace has a discipline, an interes 
a will of its own, and that this special discipline and interes 
ill for a new conception both of individual and of national 
levelopment. For the time being the freedom which Americana 
id is the freedom of thought. The energy they need is the 
of thought. The moral unity they need cannot be obtainei 
itbout intensity and integrity of thought. 

m 

ATTBMPra AT INDrVIDUAL EMANCIPATION 

Americana believe, of course, that they enjoy perfect freedoi 

opinion, and so they do in form. There is no legal encourage- 

lent of any one set of opinions. There is no leg,al <Uswivvt%!?^*K»s!7fi» 

i of opinions. They have de 
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to themselves by methods very much more insidious tlian I 
empJoyed by a despotic government. A national tradition h: 
been established which prevents individuala from desiring f 
dom; and if they should desire and obtain it, they are prevent 
rom using it. The freedom of American apeecb and thought b; 
lot been essentially different from the freedom of speech which 

oup of prisoners might enjoy during the term of their imprison- 
nent. The prisoners could, of course, think and. talk much 
they pleased, but there was nobody but themselves to hear; and 
the absence both of an adequate material, discipline, and au^ence^ 
both the words and thoughts were without avail. The trutii 
If of course, that intellectual individuality and independeace 
were sacrificed for the benefit of social homogeneity aud the 
quickest possible development of American economic opportri 
ities; and in this way a vital relation has been established I 
Americans between the aseertion of iatellectual independence or 
[noral individuality and the adoption of a nationalized econoi 
ad political system. 

During the Middle Period American individual intelhgence dj 
ndeed, struggle gallantly to attain freedom. The intellectual 
erment at that time was more active and more general thao 
it is to-day. During the three decades before the war, a remark- 
able outbreak of heresy occurred all over the East and mid 
West. Every convention of American life was questioned, exc' 
those unconscious conventions, of feeling and thought which j 
vaded the i:ntelllectual and moral atmosphere. The AboUtio: 
agitation was the one practical political result of this fennei 
but many of these free-thinkers wished to emancipate the whi 
BS well as the blacks. They fearlessly challenged substantia 
all the established institutions of society. The institutions 
marriage and the state fared frequently aa ill as did property 
the church. Radical, however, as they were in thought, they 
by no means revolutionary in action. The several brands of be 
differed too completely one from another to be melted into 
single political agitation and programme. The need for acti 
ipent itself in the formation of socialistic communities of the m 
aried kind, ilie great it(\?i}i':irrt,-^ cA -fcWieK were soon either 
■anded or trans^oTTaed. "B\^\,■w^iE.^A^?^t\\i6\\^sil^7o.*C\^•s^ 
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as symptomatic of a genuine revolt of the American spirit agains' 
e oppressive servitude of the individual intelligence to tlie soci 
ill, demanded by the popular democratic system and traditio: 
The revolt, however, with all the sincere enthusiasm it inspire' 
as coademned to sterihty. It accomphahed nothing and coul 
complish nothing for societyj because it sought by individual oi 
lofficial associated action results which demanded official col- 
:tive action; and it accomplished little even for the individuaij . 
cause it was not the outcome of any fruitful individual dLsa9 
ine- The emancipated idea was usually defined by seeking the 
>pDsite of the conventional idea. Individuality was considered 
be a matter of being somehow and anyhow different from other 
eople. There was no authentic intellectual disciphne behind t 
ptation. The pioneer democrat with all his limitations e 
died the only living national body of opinion, and he remain 
itainted by this outburst of heresy. He deprived it of all vitality 
y depriving its separate explosions, Abolitionism excepted, of all 
erious attention. He crushed it far more effectually by indif- 
jence than he would have by persecution, When the shock of 
,e Civil War aroused Americans to a realization of the unple 
t political realities sometimes associated with the neglect of 
noble national theory/' the ferment subsided without leavi 
thind 30 much as a loaf of good white bread. 
For practical political purposes it exhausted itself, as I ha' 
aid, in Abolitionism, and in that movement both its strength an 
eakness are writ plain. Its revolt on behalf of emancipatio. 
'B& courageous and sincere. The patriotism which inspired 
jcognieed the need of justifying its protestantism by a better 
onception of democracy. But the heresy was as incoherent 

credulous as the antithetic orthodoxy. It sought to acco 
lUsh an intellectual revolution without organizing either an ar 
r an armament — just as the pioneer democrat expected to co 
■ert imtutored enthusiasm into acceptable technical work, and 
>opular political and economic atomism into a substantially so- 
ialized community. In its meaning and effect, consequently, 
he revolt was merely negative and anti-national. It served a 
lonstructive democratic purpose only by the cii^cQ&vi'i «cA 4ss^' 
Boua means of iiistrgating a Civi\ \fas. \l 9.^^ ^"^ '^ 
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^ereBii^i* of tln^ period, as well as AMitiotiism, had developed "u- 
fka c0cctive popular tigitation, tb«y could have obtained asmi:^ 
vuuceu only by meatie of iucurrmg & similar dangei . Ttit Ifr 
tcUectual idcala of the inovement were Dot educational, and iU 
dcclarutioii of int&Uectiial iodepetidence i$sued iti as sti^tile i 
progrommQ for the Republic of AmerictiD thought as did the 
lor&tioQ of Political ludependeuce for the American oatioi 
democracy. 

B' In truth &U these mid-century American heretics were not 
heretics at all in relation to really stupefying and perverting 
iJVmerican tradition. They were sturdily rebellious against &11 
anncr of respectable methods, ideas, and institutions, but 
one of them dreamed of protesting against the real enemy of 
can intellectual independence. They never dreamed of 
iating the moral and intellectual emancipation of the inili- 
ual with the conscious fulfillment of the American natioud 
rpose and with the patient and open-eyed individual and social 
scipline thereby demanded. They all shared the illusion of 
e pioneers that somehow a special Providential design was 
ective on behalf of the American people, which permitted them 
he individuals and as a society to achieve their purposea by virtue 
if good intentions, exuberant enthusiaamj and enlightened self- 
ishness. The New World and the new American idea had re- 
leased them from the bonds in which less fortunate Europeans 
were entangled. Those bonds were not to be considered as tbe 
terms under which excellent individual and social purposes w 
necessarily to be achieved. They were bad habits, which 
dead past had imposed upon the inhabitants of the Old Worl 
and from which Americans could be emancipated by virtue of 
their abundant faith in human nature and the boundless natural 
opportunities of the new continent. 

Thus th e American n ational ideal of the Mi ddle Period was 

^ sentiallv ge ographic al, 'i he popular thinkers ot that day were 

h'l'jj'ii ^t i gr-TrhY Uir rrit r r^tf;^ gii p ; eest]on of a new Am eri can wori d- 

Their fellow-countrymen had obtained and were apparently 

linking good use oi a ■wVoW's \niVttt.&d£.Tit(ed amount of political 

id economic freedom-, &&A \^^eY TOmv^AV Vo W& ■;:qu RV^^\'Wv^gaaB> 
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d,.aocial actio n in E urope were unnecessary . Just as the Jack- 
fiian Democracy bad finally vindicated American political in- 
spendence by doing away w-ith the remnants of our earlier political 
ilonialism, so American moral and intellectual independence 
tmanded a similar vindication. This geographical proteatantisi^ 
in a measure provoked, if not justified, by the habit of colonii^ 
ipendence upon Europe in matters of opinion, which so many 
sll-edueated Americans of that period continued to cherisl 
ut it was based upon the illusion that the economic and socij 
Editions of the Middle Period, which favored temporarily 
ixture of faith and irresponsibility, freedom and formlesaneaS 
ould persist and could be translated into terms of individual 
tellectuftl and moral discipline, In truth, it was, of course, M 
rfnt t^j^+alrfl t.r. rr>nfft>iYft AmPtHpBnkTp ^ intpllftn tyt^ l ly atM 

irtrallv A ^ift^yif^ n( N"i>wfti--.Wnr)r11inp«B A national i&tellectual 



eal did not divide us from Europe any more than did a national 
iUtical ideal. In both cases national independence bad no meai^ 
tg except in a system of international, intellectual, moral, ar^ 
'litical relations. A merican natio nal ind epende nce waa to be 
'on, not bv meansf n^ « par-irorpp nppnsitio n to E iiiopean^-intel- 
lectual .aBd^aMai influence, but by a positive and a thorougb.- 
oin g devo tio^^t o our own'n ft^"Hfll HpmnrTatifi'idpa]. M 

le naiionai intellectual ideal could afford to be as indiffereiW 
the sources of American intellectual life as the American pcUti- 
al ideal was to the sources of American citizenship. The infl 

n9 



trtant thing was and ia, not where our citizens or our specif 
iBciplinary ideals come from, but what use we make of them, 
list as economic and political Americanism has been broad enough 
nd vital enough to make a place in the American social economiL 
>r the hordes of European immigrants with their many diveH^ 
ational characteriattes, so the intellectual basis of Americanism 
lust be broad enough tr> ]nn| iid R and vigorous enough to assii 
ite the special ideals and means of discipline necessary to evei 
ind of intellectual or moral exccllenCS. Tlw LiH.'HlllL'at' 
tandards which the typical American of the Middle Period in- 
tiuctively under-valued are neither American nor European. 
"hey are merely the special forms whereby the sav^^*,V ^"t»Aa ^^ 
ctuaJ eminence are to be obtamed. T\i^^ \AaG5t '^'* "S 
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nwure of the craft. Those forms and standards were cever i 
ciently naturalized in America during the Colonial Period, becat 
the economic and social couditiona of the time did not justify ; 
naturalization. The appropriate occasion for the transfer 
postponcnl until after American political independence bad 
secured; and when occaaion did not arise, the naturalness of 
transfer was perverted and obscured by political preconceptit 
_ The foregoing considerations throw a new light upon the 
I take made by the American heretics of the Middle Period. Inj 
~ far as their assertion of American intellectual independence 
negative, it should not have been a protest against "feudalis 
social classification, social and individual lUscipline, approi 
technical methods, or any of those social forms and intellectu 
standards which so many Americans vaguely believed to be ex- 
clusively European. It should have been a protest against aaterile 
and demoralizing Americanism — the Americanism of national 
irresponsibihty and indiscriminate individualism. The bone 
'from which Americans needed, and still need, emancipation is . 
from Europe, but from the evasions, the incoherence, the imps 
tieoce, and the easy-going conformity of their own intellectual 
moral traditions. We do not have to cross the Atlantic in or 
to hunt for the enemies of American naiional independence a^ 
fulfillment. They sit at our political fireside and toast their feet 
■on its coats. They poison American patriotic feeling until it 
becomes, not a leaven^ but a kind of national gelatine. They 
enshrine this American democratic ideal in a temple of cantii^ 
words which serves merely as a cover for a religion of personal 
rofit. American moral and intellectual emancipation can be 
chieved only by a victory over the ideas, the conditions, and the 
Btandards which make Americanism tantamount to collective 
irresponsibility and to the moral and intellectual subordinatSB 
of the individual to a commonplace popular average. ^ 

The heretics of the Middle Period were not cowardly, but they 
were intellectually irresponsible, undisciplined, and inexperienced. 
Sharing, as they did, moat of the deeper illusions of their time, they 
did not vindicate their o^am mfl!\\\4ua.\ \TAfc\lecitual independence, 
and they contributed \VU\e ot tioWvus, Va kmewiaE. ~vo££\isui 
teUectual independence. VJ'itti ^^.essaftl^^ *■ ^^ 
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toen of letters who had inherited a formative local tradition, their 
own personal careera were examples not of gradual individual 
(ulfillment, but at best of repetition and at worst of degeneracy, 
like the most brilliant contemporary Whig politicians, such as 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, their intellectual individuality 
was gradually cheapened by the manner in which it was expressed; 
and it is this fact which makes the case of Lincoln, both as a poli^ 
tician and a thinker, so unique and so extraordinary. The oH' 
public man of this period who did impose upon, himself a patient 
aad a !icvfrf> intflleotna] !\j\{\ "'^-'' rljfii'^-pline. ^ho really did seek 



the exceUent use of his own proper tools, is the raaa who preemi 
nently attained national intellectual and moral stature. The dif- 
ference in social value between Lincoln and, eay, William Lloyd 
Garrison can be measured by the difference in moral and intelleo ' 
tual <^scipllne to which each of these men submitted. Lincoliifl 



in I 



ulously tutned to account every intellectual and moral oppor- 

,ty which Ms life afforded. Garrison's impatient temper anc 

.balanced mind made Mm the entbusiaatic advocate of a fei 

itorted and limited ideas. The consequence was that Garrison, ' 

hough apparently an arch-heretic, was in reaUty the victim of_ 

sterile American convention which makes willful cnthusiasia,fl 

»ergy, and good intentions a sufficient substitute for necessary 

^dividual and collective training. Lmcoln^on the other hand, 

in Ms whole moral and intellectual make-up a Uving protest 

le r[Jt3T-?'iiiYT irrpipnniiH", and mpxpl y prapt irwl Ampn- 

■ol iiii day ; while at the same time iu the greatness of his 

and understanding he never allowed his distinction to divide 

from his fellow-countrymen. His was the unconscious and 

istructive heresy which looked in the directioa of national 

itellectual independence and national moral union and good 

ith. 
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We are now in a position to define more clea-rW V^^^ ^'^'*' ^^*- 
lericnn individual can assert his md»s^t:a«ic&te^«w 
his independence be can coii1r\\i\3A.e ^Q- 5*sob 
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fulfillment. He cannot make any effective advance towards nt 
tional fulfillment merely by educating himself and his felloff- 
countrjTnen as individuals to el higher intellectual and moral level, 
"because an essential condition of really edifying individual pfliK 
tion is the gradual process of collective education by means of i 
lective action and formative collective diecipline. On the ot 
nand, this task of collective education is far from being compl 
in itself. It necessarily makes far greater demands upon the I 
dividuftl than does a system of comparative collective iirespM 
bility- It implies the selection of peculiarly competent, energc 
and responsible individuals to perform the peculiarly difficult . 
exacting parts in a socially constructive drama; and it im; 
as a necessary condition of sucb leadership, a progressively bii 
standard of individual training and achievement, utiofficis 
well as oflBcial, throughout the whole community. The proce 
educating men of moral and intellectual stature sufficient for 
performance of important constructive work cannot be disent 
gled from the process of national fulfillment by means of intettig 
collective action. American nationality will never be ful£ 

fXpt under the leadership of such men; and the American nat 
never obtain the necessary leadership unless it seeks serioii 
ibe redemption of its national responsibility. 

Such being the situation in general, how can the duty and 
opportunity of the individual at the present time best be define 
Is be obliged to sit down and wait until the edifying, econor 
political, and social tracBfonnation has taken place ? Or caa 
by his own immediate behavior do something effectual both ' 
obtain individual emancipation and to accelerate the desirable pr 
cess of social reconstruction? This question has already bwn pi^N 
tially answered by the better American individual; and it if,F 
believe, being answered in the right way. The means wliich hf\ 
taking to reach a more desirable condition of individual iii(ifp«i| 
ence, and inferentially to add a little something to the process I 
national fulfillment, consist primarily and chiefly in a thor 
Zealous and competent performance of his own particuli 

[and in taking this means of emancipation and fulJGlhneDt he] 
both building beUei ?i.'aid^(i^t.roi,nng better than he knowa. 
The last geTLetaXiou ol Kxfiiti\tE.Ti&\iVjE.\A:»&Ta.ift.Vwtte^ 
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3rting their individual independence than that practiced by- 
heretics of the Middle Period. Those who were able to gaia^ 
iership in business and politics sought to justify their succ&a 
building up elaborate industrial and political organization^ 
lich gave themselves and their successors pecuUar individus 
>rtunities. On the other hand, the men of more specifically 
jUectual interests tacitly abandoned the Newer- Worldliness of 
iir predecessors and began unconsciously but intelligently to, 
the attainment of some excellence in the performance of theii 
special work. In almost every case they discovered that the' 
step in the acquisition of the better standards of achievement 
to go abroad. If their interests were scholarly or scientific, 
if were likely to malricuJate at one of the German uoiveraitios 
.■ the sake of studying under some eminent specialist. If they i 
ere painters, sculptors, or architects, they flocked to Paris, as thtifl 
ist available source of technical instruction in the arts. Wher-~ 
rer the better schools were supposed to be, there the American 
apils gathered; and the consequence was during the last quarter 
the nineteenth century a steady and considerable improvement 
the standard of special work and the American schools of special 
scipline. In this way there was domesticated a necessary con- 
tion and vehicle of the liberation and assertion of American 
Uviduality, 

' A similar transformation has been taking place in the technical 

lects of American industry. In this field the individual 

not been obliged to make hia own opportunities to the same 

tent aa in business, politics, and the arts. The opportunities 

ere made for him by the industrial development of the country. 

icient special work soon became absolutely necessary in the, 

irious branches of manufacture, in mining, and in the business 

ransportation; and in the beginning it was frequently necesse 

import from abroad expert specialiata. The technical school 

the country were wholly inadequate to supply the demand either 

Sr the quantity or the quality of special work needed. When, for 

stance, the construction of railroads first began, the only gooc 

igineering school in the country was West Point, and the conafi 

lenre iras that many army officeta ViW.OTna T:?i^\'i'ik^ 

bj' little the amount and tVe aVKOLd^as^ 
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struction improved; while at the same time the greater indi 
organizations themselves trained their younger employees w^ 
ever increasing efficiency. Of late years even farming has becfl 
an occupation in which special knowledge is supposed to hffl 
certain advantages. In every kind of practical work speeiali* 
tion, founded on a more or less arduous course of preparatioifl 
coming to prevail; and in ttus way individuals, possessing™ 
advantages of the necessary gifta and discipline, are obtainiag 
definite and stimulating opportunities for personal efficiency and 
independence. 

It would be a grave mistake to conclude, however, that 
battle is already won — that the individual has already obts 
in any department of practical or intellectual work sufficient 
KOnal independence or sufficiently edifying opportunities. 
comparatively zealous and competent individual performer 
not, of course, feel so much of an alien in hia Bocial surrounc 
as he did a generation or two ago. He can usually obtain a 
tain independence of position, a certain amount of intelligent; 
formative appreciation ^ and a sufficiently substantial measura 
reward. But he has still much to contend against in hia soc 
economic, and intellectual environment. His independcnc 
rirecariouH. In some cases it is won with too Uttle effort. In ot 
cases it can be maintained only at too great a co.st. His rewa 
hi substantial, can be obtained as readily by sacrificing the iat 
/rity of his work as by remaining faithful thereto. The soci^ 
in which he lives, and which gives him his encouragement and ; 
port, has the limitations of a clique. Its encouragement is 
conscious; its support too willful. Beyond a certain point its 
couragement becomes indeed relaxing rather than stimulating, i 
the aspiring individual is placed in the situation of having moat 
fear from the inhabitants of hia own household. His intellect 
and moral environment is lukewarm. He is encouraged tfl be] 
individual, but not too much of an individual. He isencours 
to do good work, but not to do always and uncompromisingly] 
best work. He is trusted, but he is not trusted enough. He 
lieves in himself, but he does not believe as much in himself 
in his mission as^Aao^sn highest achievement demands. Heisi 
Bufficieutly ftnapO'fleTe4\i'3 Mua\^<ia.'OB.i).\.vaalm so far as hti 
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l3e9t work, tmd only tui beat woik, be is eaL^boting most 

ktional as well as paaoBsI falfilbaait. 

What the better American indindaa] partkulariy needS) 

a completer faith in his o'lm indiridtul piDpoee and power — 

understanding of his own indiTidaal oppartonities. He 

to do what he has been doii^, only more so, and with tt 

Tiction that thereby he is becoming not less but more of an' 

ericaa. Hie patriotism, instead of b^gsomething apart from 

is special work, should be absolutely identified therewith, because 

matter how much the eminence of his personal achievement may 

iporarily divide him from his fellow-countrymen, he is, by 

jning to such an eminence, helping in the most effectual po^ 

le way to build the only fitting habitation for a sincere democ- 

y. He is to make his contribution to individual Improvement^ 

imarily by middng himself more of an individual. The indivic 

as we!] as the nation must be educated and " uplifted " chiefly" 

what the individual can do for himself. Education, like charity, 

lould begin at home. 

An Individual can, then, best serve the cause of American ii 
iduality by effectually accomplishing his own indii.idual em.aa<^ 
tion —that is, by doing his own special work with abilitj 
«rgy, disinterestedness, and escelience. The scope of the in-' 
(dual's opportunities at any one time will depend latgdy upon 
iety, but whatever they amount to, the individual has no excuse ' 
not making the most of them. Before he can be of any service 
his fellows, he must mold himself into the condition and habit 
being a good instrument. On this point there can be no coni'^ 
'mise. Every American who has the opportunity of doing fatth- 
and fearless work, and who proves faithless to it, belongs to Ihe^ 
ect type of the individual anti-democrat. By cheapening hi( 
personality be has cheapened the one constituent of the ns 
■nal life over which he can exercise most effectual control; anc 
reafter, no matter bow superficially patriotic and well-intent^ 
oned he may be, bis words and Us actions are tainted and ar( 
some measure corrupting in their social effect. 
A question will, however, Immediately arise as to the tiHturg of 
desirable individual excellence. W \^ ^^ ^^■t'S -w^ 
Bbould do his work competeiiyX^ilatWAva^^w 
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but how are we to defiae the standard of excellence ? W 
man ia seeking to do his best, how shall he go about it? Si 
in any om? of these individual pursuits demands that the indii 
make some sort of a personal impression. He must seek acc( 
to the aature of the occupation a more or less numerous p( 
following. The excellence of a painter's work does not 
miless he can find at least a small group of patrons who will a 
and buy it. The most competent architect can do nothii 
hirnself or for other people unless he attracts clients who wil 
hia paper houses. The playwright needs even a larger folio 
If his plays are to be produced, he must manage to amuse j 
interest thousands of people. And the politician most 
depends upon a numerous and faithful body of admirer. 
what avail would his independence and competence be ii 
thne were nobody to accept hjs leadership ? It is not en 
ttonscquently, to assert that the individual must emancipati 
eelf by means of excellent and disinterested work. His en 
^pation has no meaning, his career as an individual no 
except with the support of a larger or smaller following. A 
ting the dcsirabihty of excellent work, what kind of worknu 
excellence will make the individual not merely indepeode 
incorruptible, but powerful ? In what way and to what enii 
he use the instrument, which he is to forge and temper, for hi 
individual benefit and hence for that of society 7 

These questions involve a real difficulty, and before w 
through they must assuredly be answered; but they are ral 
the present stage of the discu^ion for the purpose of eip 
putting them aside rather than for the purpose of answering 
The individual instruments must assm^edly be forged and 
pered to some good use, but before we diacusa their emploj 
let us be certain of the instruments themselveg. Whatevft 
employment may be and however much of a followipg its ai 
ment may demand, the instrument must at any rate be thoro' 
wf U made, and in the beginning it is necessary to insist upon a 
instrumental excellence, because the American habit and im 
is to estimate excellence almost entirely by results. If 
dividual wi\l ^ffiV^ cfox,am \i\a following, there need be no 
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an admirably large number of buildings. The admirable 

right is he who by whatever meang makes the hearts of his 

lerous audiences palpitate. The admirable politician is he who 

;d3 somehow or anyhow in gaining the largest area of popular 

idence. This tradition is the most insidious enemy of Ameri- 

individual independence sjxd fulfillment. Instead of de- 

as most Americana do, that a man may, if he can, do good 

c, but that be muM create a following, we should declare that a 

may, if be can, obtain a following, but that he must do good 

When he has done good work, he may not have done all 

is required of him; but if he fails to do good work, nothing 

counts. The individual democrat who has had the chance 

! who has failed iin that essential respect is an individual sham, 

xatter bow mtfch of a shadow his figxtre casts upoa the social 

e&pe. 

ae good work which for his own benefit the individual ia 

zd to do, means primarily teehnically competent woek- 

man who has thoroughly mastered the knowledge and the 

essential to his own special occupation is by way of being 

well-forged and well-tempered instrument. Little by little 

have been developed id relation to alt the liberal arts and 

Bpations certain tested and approved technical methods. The 

idual who proposes to occupy himself with any one of these 

must first master the foundation of knowledge, of formal 

itions, and of manual practice upon which the superstructure 

;d. The danger that a part of this fund of technical kno-n'l- 

and practice may at any particular time be superannuated 

be admitted; but the validity of the general rule is not 

Eted thereby. The most useful and effective dissenters are 

who were in the beginning children of the Faith. The in- 

tual who is too weak to assert himself with the help of an ea- 

isbed technical tradition is assuredly too weak to assert 

without it. The authoritative technical tradition asso- 

witb any one of the arts of civilization ia merely the net 

It of the accumulated experience of mankind in a given region. 

experience may or may not have been exhaustive or ade- 

tely defined; but in any event its mastery by the indIvidua,L 

a matter of personal aJad aociai euiiiQiTGis ■ "Vv.'^«^^^''J* 
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prevent the individual from identifying his whole per3on£ 
with unnecessary mistakes. It providea him with the most d^ 
and serviceable vehicle for self-expresaion. It supplies bitH 
a language which reduces to the lowest possible terms taei 
cvitable chances of misunderstanding. It is sotiety's 
approach to an authentic standard in relation to the liberal i 
occupations; and just so far as it is authentic society is ji 
in imposing it on the individual. 

The perfect type of authoritative technical methods 
which prevail among scientific men in respect to scientific worl 
Bcientist as such has aJiything to gain by the use of inferior i 
or by the production of inferior work. There is only one i 
lor all scientific investigators — the highest standard; and 
as a man falls below that standard his inferiority is imme 
reflected in his reputation. Some scientists make, of co\ 
contributions to the increase of knowledge, and some make' 
paratively large contributions; but just in so far as a man 
any contribution at all, it is a real contribution, and nothing ! 
it real but the fact that it is recognized. In the Hall of 
exhibitors do not get their work bung upon the line be 
tickles the public taste, or because it is " uplifting, " or bees 
jury is kindly and wishes to give the exhibitor a chance to < 
little second-rate reputation. The same statidard is appl 
everybody, and the jury is incorruptible. The exhibit is nc 
not true, or by way of becoming or being recogniiied as true. 

A technical standard in any one of the liberal or practit 
cannot be applied as rigorously as can the standard of &c 
truth, because the standard Itself is not so authentic. In 
arts many diiTerences of opinion exist among masters as 
methods and forms which should be authoritative; and iaj 
as such is the case, the individual must l>e allowed to make ma 
patently arbitrary personal choices. The fact that a man bt 
choices to make is the circmustance which most clearly distinf 
the practice of an art from that of a science, but this circumstsal 
instead of being an excuse for technical irresponsibiltty or P! 
eclecticism, should, on the contrary, stimulate the individual iW 
completel-y te "^\i¥,\a^'s ^is c^tioite. In his work he is figf ■ 

.ttle not meifeVy ol tk^ q^to. ^estfeKMii fsatsa ,\«!&, ^^s. y. mi: 
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, of an idea, or of an ideal. The practice of the several arts 

not Buffer from diversity of standard, provided the severaJ 

irate standards are themselves incorruptible. In all the arta — 

by the arts I mean all disinterested and liberal practical 

ipatioDS — the difficulty is not that sufficiently authoritative 

iards do not exist, but that they are not applied. The standard 

3h is applied is merely that of the good-enough. The juries 

.either too kindly or too lax or too much corrupted by the 

re of their own work. They are prevented from being in- 

iptible about the work of other people by a sub-conscious ap- 

aension of the fate of their own performances — in case similar 

idards were applied to themselves. Just in so far as the second- 

erformer is allowed to acquire any standing, he inevitably 

into a conspiracy with his fellows to discourage exhibitions 

lulne and considerable excellence, and, of course, to a certain 

it he succeeds. By the waste which he encourages of good 

appreciation, by the confusion which he introduces into the 

critical standards, he helps to effect a popular discrimina- 

against any genuine superiority of achievement. 

idividual independence and fulfillment is conditioned on the 

lical excellence of the individuars work, because the most 

itic standard 13 for the time being constituted by excellence 

kind. An authentic standard must be baaed either upon 

Bd knowledge or an accepted ideal. Americans have no 

wlarly accepted ideale'which are anything but an embarrass-j 

to the a'^piring individual. In the course of time some such' 

I may be domesticated — in which case the conditions of indi- 

excellence would be changed; but we are dealing with the 

ent and not with the future. Under current conditions the ' 

authentic standard must be based, not upon the social in- 

kce of the work, but upon its quality; and a standard of this 

wkile it falls short of being complete, must always persist as 

idispensable condition of final excellence. The whole body 

jquirfd technical experience and practice has precisely the 

authority as any other body of knowledge. The respect it 

ids is similar to the respect demanded by science in all 

In this particular case the science is neither canMjle^^ 

stwoTthy, but it is a\iffiic\en>V.\:s- cQiiv^'Aa 9sAH.-«>ii*^ 
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worthy for the individual's purpose, and can be ignored only 
prico of waste, mLsuaderstaading, aad partial ineffictcnq 
Bterility. 

A standard of uacompromising techaical excellence coi 

EJiowever, for the purpose of this argument, a larger xneaninj 
that which is usually attached to the phrase. A teclu 
competent performance is ordinarily supposed to mean one 
displays a high degree of manual dexterity; and a man wl 
BRquiretl such a degree of dexterity is also supposed to be tl 
tim of his own mastery. No doubt such is frequently tb( 
but in the present meaning the thoroughly competent indi 
workman becomes necessarily very much more of an individiK 
any man can be who is merely the creature of his own techniea 
ity and preoccupation. I have used the word art not in the 
merely of fine art, but in the sense of all liberal and dian 
practical work; and the excellent performance of that wi 
mands certain qualifications which are common to all tl 
aa well aa peculiar to the methods and materials of certain 
lar arts and crafts. These qualifications are both moral and 
^Jectual. They require that no one shall be admitted to the 
^K}f thoroughly competent performers until he ia morally am 
^^hi|iiBlly, as well as scientifically and manually^ equipped forj 
^Hr work, and these appropriate moral and intellectual st 
should be applied as mcorruptibly as those bom of specific 
cal practices. 

A craftsman whose merits do not go beyond technical 
is probably deficient in both the intellectual and moral qqj 
essential to good work. The rule cannot be rigorously a{l 
because the boundaries between high technical proficient 
some very special examples of genuine mastery are often v\ 
distinct, Still, the majority of craftsmen who are uothini 
than manually dexterous are rarely either sincere or distntj 
in their personal attitude towards their oocupatioD. The; 
not made themselves the sort of moral inatmment wlitch is c 
of emineat acMevement, and whenever unmistakable e:iiani 
such a lack of sincerity and tonviction are distinguishec 
iBbould m t\ie 'iiAwtaV o^ a. com^l^te standard of special exc; 
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ust not be inferred, however, that the standard of moral judg- 
it applied to the individual in the performance of his particular 
'k is identical with a comprehensive standard of moral practice. 

an may be an acceptable individual instrument in the aervice 
sertain of the arts, even though he be in some other respects a 
srably objectionable person, A single-minded and disinterested 
unpt to obtain mastery of any particular occupation may in 
cifie instances force a man to neglect certain admirable and in 
er relations essential qualities. He may be a faithless husband, 

eacheroua friend, a sturdy liar, or a professional bankrupt, 
bout necessarily interfering with the excellent performance of 
lepecialjob. A man who breaks a road to individual distinction 
such questionable means may always be tainted; but he is & 
ter public servant than would be some comparatively impec- 
je nonentity. It all depends on the nature and the requirements 
the particular task, and the extent to which a man has really 
de sacrifices in order to accomplish it. There are many special 

which absolutely demand scrupulous veracity, loyalty in a ■ 

's personal relationSj or financial integrity. The politician who < 
OS bis career in climbing do^mi a waterspout, or the engineer who 

ents his employers from trusting his judgment and conscience fl 

,oney matters, cannot plead io exteouation any other sort of in- 
imental excellence, Tbey have deserved to fail, because they 

trifled with their job; and it may be added that serious moral 
inquencies are usually grave hindrances to a man's individual 
,cy. 
the intellectual point of view also technical competence 
something more than manual proficiency. Just as the 

,er must possess those moral qualities essential to the integrity 
work, so he must possess the corresponding intellectual quali- 
All the liberal arts require, as a condition of mastery, a 

la specific and considerable power of intelligence; and this 

T of iatelicgence is to be sharply distinguished from all-round 
llectual ability. From our present point of view its only necea- 

application concerns the problems of a man's special occupa- 
Bvery special performer needs the power of criticising the 

ity and the subject-matter of his own work. Unless he haa 
(tB or happens to be brought up aii4Uw.iie4"0i».^«^ ^ft»i>iia.^^ 
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propitious conditions, his first attempts to practice his art 
necMsarily be experimental. He will be sure to commit 
mistakes, not merely in the choice of alternative methods andj 
selection of his subject-matter, but in the extent to which In-] 
sonally can approve or disapprove of his own achievements, 
thoroughly competent performer muBt at least possess theinti 
tuAl power of profiting from this experience. A candid consid 
tion of his owa experiments must guide him in the selection i 
better methods, in the diacrimination of the more approprij 
subject-matter, in the avoidance of his own peculiar failings, fintl 
the cultivation of his own peculiar Btrength. The technical i 
of the master is up to a certain point always a matter of | 
The technical career of the second-rate man is always a maltfirl 
degeneration or at b^t of repetition. The former brings witii it| 
own salient and special form of enlightenment based upon \he\ 
lectual power to criticise his own experience and the moral pofl 
to act on his own acquired insight. To this extent he hetaD 
more of a man by the very process of becoming more of a master^ 

The inteilectual power required to criticise one's own expcrie 
with ft formative result will of course vary considerably in diffs 
occupations. Technical mastery of the occupation of playwriti 
criticism, or statesmanship, will require more specifically intellecti 
qualities than will be demand«d by the competent musiciii 
painter. But no matter how much intelligence may be m 
the way in which it should be used remains the same, 
industry, aspiration, or a fluid run of ideas make as meager son 
ment for a politician, a philanthropist, or a critic as they woulil 
an architect; and absolutely the most dangerous mistake wli 
individual can make is that of confusing admirable intentic 
pressed in some inferior manner with genuine excellence of act 
ment. If such men succeed, they are corrupting in their iaflw 
If they fail, they learn nothing from their failure, because Iheyj 
always charging Up to the public, instead of to themselves, 
eponsibility for their inferiority. 

The conclusion is that at thepresent <irae an individual Amer 
intealious and opinions are of less importance than his powC 
giving tt\em ey-t^eiA. Wi4 e^dent expression. What the tod 
can do la Vi maif.^ \mii%^ %.>afc'(S.«t\-^sS,viis 
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►me serviceable art; and "by so domg he can scarcely avoid 
ming also a belter iastrumeDt for the fulfillment of the 
iHcan national Promise. To be sore, the Americ&n national 
oise demands for its fulfillment something more than efficient 
excellent individual instruments. It demands, or mU eveutu- 
demand, that these individuals shall love and wish to &erve 
r fellow-countrymen, and it will demand specifically that in the 
ice of their fellow-countrymen, they shall reorganize their 
itry's economic, political, and social institutions and ideas, 
how the making of competent individual instruments will of its 
force assist the process of national reconstruction, we shall con- 
r presently ; but the first truth to drive home is that all political 
social reorganization is a delusion, unless certain individuals, 
ible of edifying practical leadership, have been disciplined and 
led; and such individuals must always and in some measure be 
B-oduct of self-<iiscipline. While not only admitting but pro- 
ning that the processes of individual and social improvement 
uutually dependent, it is equally true that the initiative cannot 
jft to collective action. The individual must begin and carry 
ir BE he can the work of his own emancipation; and for the 
ent he has an excuse for being tolerably lanscrupulous in ao 
g. By the successful assertion of his own claim to individual 
action and eminence, he is doing more to revolutionize and re- 
tract the American democracy than can a regiment of pro- 
onal revolutionists and reformers. 
rofessional socialists may cherish the notion that their battle 
an as soon as they can secure a pennanent popular majority in I 
iT of a socialistic policy; but the constructive national democrat 
lot logically accept such a comfortable illusion. The action of 
jority composed of the ordinary type of convinced socialista 
and would in a few years do more to make social tsin iniposHible 
. could be accomplished by the V>e8t and most prolonged efTortu 
majority of malignant anti-socialists. The first French repub- I 
8 made by their behavior another republie out of the question 
'ance for almost sixty years; and the second n-piiblicnn major- 
id not do so very much better. When the republic came ia 
ce it was founded by men who were not lh'';oretit'ul dcniocratB, 
who understood that a republic vjaa lot ViB»s ^ww. NrtiwMt'^s^ 
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kind of government best adn-ptpJ ta the national French mtei 
Thc^au theoreticti] monarchistSj Imt practical republicians, were 
the most part more able, noore patrioticj and higher-minded 
than the convinced repubUcans; and in all probability a third 
public, started without their cooperation, would also have ended 
a dictatorship. Any substantial advance toward social reor] 
tion will in the same way be forced by considerations of pul 
welfare on a majority of theoretical anti-socialists, becaus«i 
among this class that the most competent and best discipli 
individuals are usually to be found. The intellectual and im 
abihty required, not merely to conceive, but to realize a polic; 
social reorganizationj is far higher than the ability to cany oi 
ordinary democratic government. When such a standard of i 
vidua! competence has been attained by a sufficient number 01 in- 
dividuals and is applied to economic and social questions, mmA 
attempt at social reorganization is bound to be the result,— a--^si!iii- 
ing, of course, the constructive relation already admitted betwewi 
democracy and the social problem. 

The strength and the weakness of the existing economii; ad 

social system consist, as we have observed, in the fact that it ii 

based upon the realities of contemporary human nature. It( 

the issue of a time-honored tradition, an intense personal interwt 

md a method of life so habitual that it has become almost i 

atinctive. It cannotbeBuc.cessfully attacked by any body of hi 

'opinion, unless such a body of opinion is based upon amoresa' 

individual and social interest and a more intense and vital me 

n life. The only alternative interest capable of putting up 

hufEeicntly vigorous attack and pushing home an occasional vie- 

jry is the interest of the individual in his own personal imJe 

^nce and fulfillment — an interest which, as we have seciif 

3nly issue from integrity and excellence of individual aehi.evcini 

[An interest of this kind is bound in its social influence to 

ffor social reorganization, because such reorganization is in 

[measure a condition and accompaniment oF its own self-expre; 

and the strength of its position and the superiority of it3 wca 

are so decisive that they should gradually force the existing 

to give way. T\ie ie^cnsca of that system have vulnerabl* poi 
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iile to repel any attack dcUvered along their whole line; but 
! binding interest is selfish and tends under certain conditions 
vide them one from another without bestowing on the divided 
riduaJs the energy of independence and self^poasesaion. Their 
fion can be attacked at its weaker points^ not only without 
tjng with combined resistance, but even with the assistance 
toe of their theoretical allies. Many convinced supporters of 
Basting order are men of superior merit, who are really fighting 
jst their own better individual interests; and they need only to 
( the exhilaration of freedom in order better to understand 
Bceasary social and economical conditions. Others, although 
of inferior achievement, are patriotic and well-ictentioaed in 
^; and tbey may little by little be brought to believe that 
lotism in a democracy demands the sacrifice of selfish interests 
the regeneration of individual rights. Men of this stamp can 
liade willing prisoners by able and aggressive leaders whose 
>vemcnts have given them personal authority and whose prac- 
, programme is based upon a sound knowledge of the neces- 
, limits of immediate national action. The disinterested ant 
jtetent individual is formed for constructive leadershipf jus! 
fi less competent and independent, but well-intentioned, indi 
EkI is formed more or less faithfully to foElow on behind. Suet 
^hip, in a country whose traditions and ideals are siacerel} 
icratic, can scarcely go astray. 



COMSTBTTCnVE INBTPIDTTALISU 

Sreceding section was concluded with a statement, which 
Enajority of its readers will find extremely questionable and 
h assuredly demands some further explanation.. Suppose it 
i admitted that individual Americans do iscek the increase of 
' individuality by competent and disinterested special work. 
iiat Way will such work and the sort of iutUvldua-l^t^ij tiAtfeWj 
toped ejcercise a decisive influence Qa,\>c!ci2ii ciV ^&c.\iSv Msy-'^S5K«-i>' 
1 We have already expressly defied VV^*^ a. i^-^^t "^ "^^^ 
M^ow-countrynaen or an ideaVotBQc:\a\teOT%fs»>.T>^v 
ie a neceasary mgredient Va Viae uia>*^e->i."^ ov _ 
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live individuals. Their individual excellence has been del 
exclusively in terms of high but special technical competence ; 
the manner in which these varied and frequently antagooi; 
individual performers are to cooperate towards socially construe 
results must still remain a little hazy. How are these emioi 
Bpeciulisls, each of whom is admittedly pursuing unscrupuloi 
his own special purpose, to be made serviceable in a coherent 
tional democratic organization? How, indeed, are these sped 
to get at the public whom they are supposed to lead ? Many vi 
comf>etent contemporary Americans might claim that the i 
difficulty in relation to the social influence of the expert speci 
baa been sedulously evaded. The admirably competent individiial 
cannot exercise any constructive social influence, unlesE 
becomes popular; and the current American standards being t! 
they are, how can an individual become popular without more 
less insidious and baleful compromises? The gulf betweeuindi^'iA 
ual excellence and effective popular influence still remains to 
bridged; and until it is bridgedj an essential stage is laukiag io 
transition from an individually formative result to one that is 
Bocially formative. 

Undoubtedly^ a gulf does exist in the country between indtvid 
excellence and effective popular influence. Many excellent specii 
iats ejtercise a very small amount of influence, and many individi 
■who exercise apparently a great deal of influence are conspicuoi 
lacking in any Mnd of excellence. The responsibility for this eo 
tion is usually fastened upon the Philistine American public, wi 
refuses to recognize genuine eminence and which showers rewi 
upon any second-rate performer who tickles its tastes and 
udicesn But it is at least worth inquiring whether the responai 
ity should not be fastened, not upon the followers, but upon 
supposed leaders. The AmericMi people are what the ciroi 
etaneea, the traditional leadership, and the interests of Ameri 
life have made them. They cannot be expected to be any bti 
than they are, until they have been sufficiently shown thr w^ 
and they cannot be blamed for being as bad as they are, until il 
proved that iVie^ \ia've deliberately rejected better lead 
*f o sucli prooE \i.&a e^w \ieei\ aSeteA.. 

Some disgf uuUftd Mamca-iia \.b&. a.%"^ \xs. ■*. ^vsaaaKwiJi ^ 
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the aspiring individual should be made peculiarly safe and easy. 

soon as aay young man appears whose ideals are perched 

fctle higher than those of bis neighbors, and who has acquired som' 

k of performance, he should apparently be immediately' 

.en at his ot^ti valuation and loaded with rewards and oppor- 

ties. The public should take off its hat and ask him humbly to 

p into the limeligbt and show himself off for the popular edi&ca- 

jn. He should not be obliged to make himself interesting to the 

iblic. They should immediately make themselves interested in 

, and bolt whatever he chooses to offer them as the very meat 

iwine of the mind. But surely one does not need to urge very 

phatically that popularity won upon such easy terms would bfl 

loralizing to any but very highly gifted and very cool-headed^ 

The American people are absolutely right in insisting that 

aspirant for popular eminence shall be compelled to make 

' interesting to them, and shall not be welcomed as a fountain 

excellence and enlightenment until he has found some means of 

ircing his meat and hie wine down their reluctant throats. And 

le aspiring individual accepts this condition as tantamount to £in 

ler that he must haul down the flag of his own individual pur- 

)ae in order to obtain popular appreciation and reward, it is he 

lo is unworthy to lead, not they who are unworthy of being led. 

ae problem and business of his life is precisely that of keeping hi 

flying at any personal cost or sacrifice; and if his own particu- 

purpose demands that his flying flag shall be loyally saluted, it 

his own business also to see that his flag is well worthy of & 

[»piilar salutation. In occasional instances these two aspects of 

; special performer's business may prove to be incompatible. 

?eiy real adveature must be attended by risks. Every re. 

ittle involves a certain number of casualties. But better t 

sk aud the wounded and the dead than sham battles and 

led victories. 
I There is only one way in which popular standards and preferences 
I be improved. The men whose standards are hjgher must leam 
express their better message in a popularly interesting manner. 
le people will never be converted to the appreciation of excellent 
pial performances by argumentation, reproachesj lectures^ aa- 
or persuasion. They w\\\ iaV\^ \o Vat ■\tjicA'0ss.3i%, -a^ 

_ nssvC:*^ 
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because the good thing has been made to look good to them ; ani so 
far as individual Americana are not capable of making their goc 
things look good to a sufficient number of their fellow-countrj 
they will on the whole deserve any neglect from which they 
suffer. They tbemseives constitute the only efficient source 
really formative education. In so far as a public is lacking, a put 
must be created. They muat mold their followers after th( 
own likeness — as all aspirants after the higher individual emine 
have always been obliged to do. 

The manner in which the result is to be brought about may' 
traced by considering the case of the contemporary AjsericaD ar< 
tect — a case which is typical because, while popular architecti 
preferences are inferior, the very existence of the architect depen 
upon his ability to please a considerable number of clients, 
average well-trained architect in good standing meets this sityatij 
by designing as well as he can, consistent with the building-up 
abundant and lucrative practice. There are doubtless ce 
things which he would not do even to get or keep a job; but on 
whole it is not unfair to say that his first object is to get and to kc 
the job, and his second to do good work. The consequence is (hi 
in compromiaing the integrity of his work, he necessarily builds 1 
OTv-n practice upon a shifting foundation. His work belongs to 
well-populated class of the good-enough. It can have little 
tinctive excellence; and tt cannot, by its peculiar force and quality," 
attract a clientele. Presumably, it baa the merit of satisfying 
prevailing tastes; but the architect, who is designing only as 
AS popular tastes will permit, suffers under one serious disadvant 
There are hundreds of his associates who can do it just as v/i 
and he is necessarily obUged to face demoralizing competition, 
asmucb as it is oot his work itself that counts, he is obliged to hn 
up his clientele by other means. He is obliged to make hit 
personally popular, to seek social influence and private "puUsj 
and his whole life becomes that of a man who is selling his pt 
ality instead of fulBlling it. His relations with his clients suf 
from the same general conditiou. They have come to him, 
because they are particularly attracted by his work and believe] 
it, but, as a rule, becayL&e. fti witae accidental and arbitrary reAS 
His position, conse^ueuX\^A*\^t^sxElV^^^^^"'&ss^3«sc^ 
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He has not enough personal prestige as a designer to insist 
ion having his own way in all esaentiai matters. He tends 
;come too much of an agent, employed for the purpose of carryin.) 
,t another man's wishea, instead of a professional expert, who. 
iployer trusts his judgment and leans loyally on hia advice 
Take, on the other hand, the case of the exceptional architec 
ho insists upon doing his very best, Assuming sufficient ability 
d training, the work of the man who does his very best is much 
ore likely to possess some quality of individual merit, which 
lore or less sharply distinguishes it from that of other arcbitec 
e has a monopoly of his own peculiar qualities. Such merit ma. 
it be noticed by many people; but it will probably be noticed 
r a few. The few who are attracted will receive a more than 
lually vivid impression. They will talk, and begin to create a 
tie current of public opinion favorable to the designer. The 

clients who come to him will be influenced either by the: 
jpreciation of the actual merit of the work or by this approvin: 
)dy of opinion. They will come, that is, because they want hi: 

d believe in his work. His own personal position, consequently, 
icomes much more independent and authoritative than is usually 
,e case. He is much less likely to be embarrassed by ignorant 
id irrelevant interference. He can continue to turn out designs 
Enuioely expressive of his own individual purpose. If be be aju 
itelligent as well as a sincere and gifted designer, his work will, u||| 
) & certain point, growin distinction and individuality ; and ag good 
r better examples of it become more numerous, it will attract an^ 
old an increasing body of approving opinion. The designer wi^ 
I this way have gradually created bis ovm special public. He 
iil be molding and informing the architectural taste and prefer^ 
Ice of his admirers. Without in any way compromising his ow^ 
indards, he will have brought himself into a constructive relation 
tb a part at least of the public, and the effect of his work wilt eoo^ 
tend beyond the sphere of his ovm personal clientele. In so isM 

he has succeeded in popularizing a better quality of architec- 
tal work, he would be by way of strengthening the hands of all 
his asHOciatea who were standing for similar ideals and methods. 
It would be absurd to claim that every excelknt an.d W)'ci^t4ses&, 
(rfpnner who sticks incoTrupX.ifeX'^ iQ ^as m^eg^i^Pg 
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purpose and standard can succeed in creating a special p 
motdfd somewhat by his personal inBuence. The abili 
succeed is not given to everybody. It cannot always be obt 
by sincere industry and able and single-minded work. The 
ities needed in addition to those mentioned will vary in di: 

cupation.3 and according to the accidentaJ circumstan 
different cases; but they are not always the qualities w 
man can acquire. Men will fail who have deserved to s 
and who might have succeeded with a little more tenacr 
under slightly more favorable conditions. Men who have desi 
toful will succeed because of certain colJatera! but partly irrel( 
merits — just as an architect may succeed who ia ingeniaua i 
making his clients' houses comfortable and building them t 
In a thousand different ways an individual enterprise, con( 
and conducted with faith and ability, may prove to be abo 
Moreover, the sacrifices necessary to success are usually g( 
sacrificea. The architect who wishes to build up a really 
following by really good work must deliberately reject man) 
sible jobs; and he must frequently spend upon the acceptei 
more money than is profitable. But the foregoing ia merel5 
tamount to saying, as we have said, that the adventure inroB 
real risk. A resolute, intelligent man imdertakes a doubtfu 
difficult enterprise, not because it is sure to succeed, but be( 
if it succeeds, it is worth the risk and the coat, and such i 
case with the contemporary American adventurer. The ini 
ual independence, appreciation, and fulfillment which he secu 
the event of success are assuredly worths harder and a more di 
OU3 fight than the one by which frequently he is confronted 
any particular case a man, as we have admitted, may put 
good fight without securing the fruits of victory, and his advei 
may end, not merely in defeat, but' in self-humiliation. E 
any general tendency exists to shirk, or to back dowt>, or to 
the responsibility for personal ineptitude on the public, tt 
not that the fight was hopeless, but that the warriors were 
in the necessary will and ability. 

The case of the statesman, the man of letters, the phili 
iBt, or the telortaeT ioesTvoV Ai^w essentially from that 
a«ct. They ma^ Ti^ec^ Iqt v\vfcw ^^s^\cx^t ^■ 
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a smaller popular following, a larger or smaller amount of mor 

jurage, aud a more or less peculiar kind of intellectual efficiency; 

jt wherever there is any bridge to be built between their own 

loses and standards and those of the public, they must depend 

ifly upon their own resources for its construction. The best that 

Biety can do to assist them at present is to establish good schoolH 

preliminary instruction. For the rest it is the particular 

less pf the exceptional individual to impose himself on the 

ablic; and the necessity he ia under of creating his own followinM 

3y prove to be helpful to him as his own exceptional achieve- 

are to his followers. The fact that he is obliged to make 

lublic instead of finding one ready-made, or instead of being ab 

the subsidy of a prince to dispense with one — this necesait; 

ill in the long run tend to keep his work vital and human. The 

JF which every peculiarly able individual specialist runs jM 

it of overestimating the value of his own purpose and achieve- 

its, and so of estabhshing a false and delusive relation between 

1 own world and the larger world of human affairs and interests. 

a danger cannot be properly checked by the conscious moral 

id intellectual education of the individual, because when he is 

led too full of amiable intentions and ideas, ho is by way of atten- 

[tating his individual impulse and power. But the individual wh 

forced to create his own public ia forced also to make his o 

Ecial work attractive to a public; and when he succfeda 

Bcomplishing this result without hauling down his person, 

his work tends to take on a more normal and human character. 

t tends, that is, to be socially as well as individually formative. 

J peculiarly competent individual is obliged to accept the 

jonaibilities of leadership with its privileges and fruits. There 

I no escape from the circle by which he finds himself surrounded. 

cannot obtain the opportunities, the authority, and the inde- 

idcnce which he needs for his own individual fulfillment, unless 

builds up a following; and he cannot build up a secure personal 

lowing without making his peculiar performances appeal to some 

leral human interest. The larger and more general the interest 

can arouse, the more secure and the more remunerative 

^rsonal independence becomes. It by no means necessarily i< 

; will increase his follov.dng by increaim^tfoft ei*.':::^^!? 
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BO far aa any genuine advance is made, the opposition should 
less costly, and cooperation, if not easier, a.t least more re- 



i 



imerative. 

The peculiar kind of individual self-assertion which has been out- 
led in the foregoing sections of this chapter has been adapted, not 
perfect, but to actual moral, social, and inteltectual conditions. 
)r the present Aiaericaus must cultivate competent individual 
dependence aomewbat unscrupulously, because their peculiar 
ocratic tradition has hitherto discouraged and under-valued 
genuinely indJviduaHstic practice and ideal. In order to restore 
balance^ the individual must emancipate himself at a consider- 
le sacrifice and by Bomcwhat forcible means; and to a certain 
tent he must continue those sacrifices throughout the whole of 
i career. He must proclaim and, if able, he must assert his 
leadership, but be must be always somewhat on his guard 
;ainat bis followers. He must always keep in mind that the very 
adership which is the fruit of his mastery and the condition of 

iodependeace is also, considering the nature and disposition 

his average follower, a dangerous temptation; and while he 
ust not for that reason scorn popular success, he must always 
Dscientiously reckon its actual cost. And just because afl 
ider cannot wholly trust himself to bis following, so the 
[lowers must always keep a sharp lookout lest their leaders be 
.ding them astray. For the Idnd of leadership which we havi 
atulated above is by its very definition and nature bable 

ome perverse and distracting. 

(ut j ust in so far as the work of social and individual amelioration 
vances, the condition will be gradually created necessary to com- 
iter mutual confidence between the few exceptional leaders and 
! many "plain people." At present the burden of estabfiah-« 
5 any genuine meana of communication rests very heavily upon 
e exceptionally able individual. But after a number of escep- 

nally able individuals have imposed their own purposes and 
dards and created a following, they will have made the task 

their successors easier. Higher technical standards and more 
equate forms of expression will have become better established. 
public" will have learned to expect and to a^pi:e.Q,\B.\K.TsiKiWi 
and appropriate architectural EottciB, mote %\Q.cfex^^»3 
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bett«r4ormtid trau&latioas of life in books and on the stage, 
more independent and better equipped political kadere! 
The "public," that is, instead of being as much satisfied asii 
at present with cheap forms and standards, will be prepared 
assume part of the expense of establishing better forms 
methods of social intercourse. In this way a future generation oF 
leaders may be enabled to conquer a following with a smalItT 
individual expenditure of painful sacrifices and wasted effort. They 
can take for granted a generally higher technical and formal tra- 
dition, and they themselves will be freed from an over-conscioua 
preoccupation with the methods and the mechanism of their work- 
Their attention nill naturally be more than ever concentrated 
on the proper discrimination of their subject-matter; and just 
in so far as they are competent to create an impreBsion or a follow- 
ing, that impression should be more profound and the fallowing 
more loyal and more worthy of loyalty. 

Above all, a substantial improvement in. the purposes and stand- 
ards of individual self-expression should create a more bracing 
intellectual atmosphere. Better standards will serve not oulj 
as guides but as weapons. In so far as they are embodjed in 
competent performances, they are bound also to be applied in tlrt 
critical condenmatiou of inferior work; and the critic himself will 
assume a much more important practical job than he now 
Criticism is a comparatively neglected art among Americi 
because a sufficient number of people do not care whether 
when the current practices are really good or bad. The praci 
of better standards and their appreciation will give the ci 
both a more substantial material for his work and a larger pubP 
It will be his duty to make the American public conscious ui IIji." 
extent of the individual successes or failures and the reasons tha*- 
for; and in case his practice improves with that of the uih" 
he should become a more important performerj not only bi 
of his better opportunities and public, but because of his increa* 
of Individual prowess. He should not only be better equipi 
for the performance of hia work and the creation of a pul 
following, but he should have a more definite and resolute 
victson of the iraporlance ol his own job. It is the businfss oi 
competent individuaV as a. tiy^e \a Iot'ws ^n'svi^-i ■<& 
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meaning and the power of his o'mi apccial purposes. It is 
epeciat business of the critic to make an ever larger portion of 
public conscious of theae expressions of individual purpose, 
their relations one to another, of their limitations, and of tKei 
promises. He not only popularizes and explains for the benefi 
of a larger public the substance and significance of admirable &p^ 
cial performance, but he should in a sense become the stondaSI 
bearer of the whole movement, 

Tbe function of the critic hereafter will coneist in part o 
carr>'ing on an incessant and relentless warfare on the prevail 
jng American intellectual insincerity. He can make little bead 
way unless be is sustained by a large volume of loss expreeal; 
Controversial individual intellectual self-expression; but on th 
other hand, there are many serious obstructions to any advaacia! 
intellectual movement, which he should and must overthrow 
In so doing he has every reason to be more unscrupulous aai 
aggressive even, than his brethren-in-arms. He must stab awa; 
at the gelatinous mass of popular indiSerence, sentimentality 
and complacency, even though he seems quite UHable to penetrat 
to tbe quick and draw blood. For the time the possibility o 
immediate constructive achievem,eat in his own special field i 
comparatively small, and he is the less responsible for the pro 
ductioa of any substantial effect, or the building up of any follow 
ing except a handful of free lances like himself. He need ool; 
assure himself of his own competence with his own peculiar tools 
his own good-humored sincerity, and his disinterestedness in th 
pursuit of his legitimate purposes, in order to feel fully justifiet 
in pushing his strokes home. In all serious warfare, peopl 
have to be really wounded for some good purpose; and in thi 
particular fight there may be some chance that not only a gooi 
cause, but the very victim of the blow, may possibly be benefitei 
by its delivery. The stabbing of a mass of public opinion int 
some consciousness of its active torpor, particularly when man; 
particles of the mass are actively torpid because of admirable patri 
otic intentions, — that is a job w\i\i:\v fteftAa ^■fts^ -^w 
intense personal devotion, and a. posVtwe W!i^ffi.e^wiS 

<^yet if the American nationa\ Protmsfe Ss e^s^^ 
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more congenial and a more interesting task will also awM 
critic — meaning by the word " critic" the voice of the speci] 
tcUectual interest, the lover of wisdom, the seeker of the 
Ev&ry important human enterprise has its meaning, even tt 
the conduct of the afiair demands more than anything else a 
and inextinguishable faith. Such a faith will imply a creed; 
its realizations will go astray unless the faithful are made 
Bcious of the moaning of their performances or failures. The 
essential and edifying business of the critic will always cons 
building up "a pile of better thoughts," based for the most' 
upon the truth reEident in the hves of their predecessors and 
temporaries, but not without its outlook toward an imme 
and even remote future. There can be nothing final aboil 
creed unless there be aomething final about the action and pur 
of which it is the expression. It must be constantly modifii 
order to define new experiences and renewed in order to mee 
foreseen emergencies. But it should grow, just in so far a 
enterprise itself makes new conquests and iinfolds new aspc' 
truth. Democracy is an enterprise of this kin d. It may 
to be the most important moral and social enterprise &a yet 
taken by mankind; but, it is still a very young enterprise, 
meaning and promise is by no means clearly understood, 
continually meeting unforeseen emergencies and gatheri 
' increasing experience. The fundamental duty of a critic 
democracy is to see that the results of these experiences 
misinterpreted and that the best interpretation is embodii 
popular doctrinal form. The critic consequently is n 
much the guide as the lantern which illuminates the 
He may not pretend to know the only way or all the ways; 
he should know as much as can be known about Ike ttai 
road. 

Men endowed with high moral gifts and capable of except 
moral achievements have also their special part to play ii 
building of an enduring democratic structure. In the act 
which has been given of the means and conditions of democ 
fulfillment, the importance of this part has been under-esti 
hut the under-esUma\,e \\EL&"be.en deliberate. It is very easy 
(.sense perfectly true \ja AetWa ^i!wB.\, ^-wi^i^s^iK^ 
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f fulfillment a peculiarly high standard of moral behavior; and i 
it even more true to declare that a democratic scheme of mora 
valuea reaches its coriBuramate expression in the raligiou of hamai 
brothe rhood. Such a religion can be realized only thro 
ISving^ndness which individuals feel toward their fellow-mei 
and particularly toward their fellow-countrymen ; and it is througl 
such feelings that the network of mutual loyalties and reaponsibili 
ties woven in a democratic nation become radiant and expansive 
Whenever an individual democrat, like Abraham Lincoln, emerges 
who succeeds in offering an example of specific efficiency umtet 
with supreme kindliness of feeling, he qualifies as a national be^ 
of consummate value. But — at present — a profound sense o 
human brotberbood is no substitute for specific efficiency. Th( 
men most possessed by intense brotherly feelings usually fal 
into an error, as Tolstoy has done, as to the way in which thosi 
feelings can be realized. Consummate faith itself is no substitute 
for good work. Back of any work of moral conversion must comi 
a long and slow process of sQcial reorganization and individua 
emancipation; and not until the reorganization has been parti] 
accomplished^ and the individual released, disciplined and puri' 
fied, will the soil be prepared for the crowning work of aomi 
democratic Saint Francis. J 

Hence, in the foregoing account of a possible democratic ffl 
fillment, attention has been concentrated on that indispensabli 
phase of the work which can be attained by conscious means 
Until this work is measurably accomplished no evangelist can d< 
more than convert a few men for a few years. But it has beei 
admitted throughout that the task of individual and social re 
generation must remain incomplete and impoverished, luitil th( 
conviction and the feeling of human brotherhood enters into poa 
aession of the human spirit. The laborious work of individua 
and social fulfillment may eventually be transfigured by an out- 
burst of enthusiasm — one which is not the expression of a mood 
but which is substantially the finer flower of an achieved experi 
ence and a iiv'mg tradition. 1( b\ic\v a. TaoTCi^is^- *s^>ec w 
mJl be purtly the creation o! aoiae AeawnitsiCxt <h^i 
'flo/ue imitator of Jesus who wiU Tcvea\ \.o t^^'t^' "^^ ^ 
ley may enter into spiritual posse^™'™-*^-^'^^ 
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social achievements, and immeasurably incre&ae them by virttiB 
of personal regeneratioa. j 

Be it understood, however, that no prophecy of any such cOft^ 
aummate moment has beea made. Something of the kind 
happea, in case the Americaia or any other democracy seeks 
tiently and intelligeDtly to make good a complete and a coher 

» .democratic ideal. For better or worse, democracy cannot 
j disentangled from an aspiration toward human perfectibilityj 
land hence from the adoption of measures looking in the directifl 

Y>f reatizinR such an aspiration. It may be that the attempt 
not be seriously made, or that, if it is, nothing will come of it. 
George Santayana concludes a chapter on "Democracy" in 
"Reason in Society" with the following words: "For such 
cellence to grow general mankind must be notably transfer 
If a noble and civilized democracy is to subsist, the coramon 
zen must be something of a saint and something of a hero, 
see, therefore, how justly flattering and profound, and at tbesa 
time how ominous, was Montesquieu's saying that the princi^ 

^bf democracy is virtue." Ttir rT^"'''^pl'i' '^'^ ^ifr«f\/'|-]^^y Vj; tni 
and when we consider the condition of contemporary democradj 
the saying may seem to be more ominous than flattering. 
if a few hundred years from now it seems less ominous, the thr 
will be removed in only one way. The common citizen can bccc 
something of a saint and something of a hero, not by growingj 
heroic proportions in his own person, but by the sincere and 
thuBiastic imitation of heroes and saints, and whethei* or not I 
will ever come to such imitation will depend upon the ability i 
his exceptional fellow-countrymen to offer him acceptable examf 
of heroism and aalntUnesa. 
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form of political organiznlion 
so far as liberty and equalify 
for human broth orho od , 20<-2 
prijidples <if ustioaality and, 
England, 230 B. ; and natioatJ 
in Francs, 239 fT.: prindples 
and of nationality in AnLeri 
207 ff,; and p'eacQ, 303Cr, 
Oemonracy, Jacksonian (or WesU 
52 ff- ; si)si:}ecte*l by HamOb 
appreciated by JeETerBon, SS-^ 
dLfia-ppmvea Jefferson's polity > 
pea<!eful warfare, 53; furcea 
eon into secand v&r with I^lu 
53-51; the first genuinely natio 
body of Americana, 54—55: ehU" ' 
actmet,]C3 of, 55-50; rctwon* fo^, 
hoMility cf, to office-holding cllqB 
and the National Bank, 57; ritu 
leading to introduction o! $f 
By .-item by, 57, 59-60; error 
viewH of, 60-6!; the first bady) 
Americans genuinely demcjor 
in feeling, 61-62; the trua 
of view in studying the, 
reason for triinnph of, over 
60-70; attitude of, toward sUva 
7S-74, 84 ; In 1850 Stephen A, i>u^ 
las beromea leader of, S4;i 
lo Lincotn'3 standard, M; mjule] 
undcr^itand for the first tlnie i 
Linooln tliat Amerioao natiaa 
is a li>-ing principle, S8. 
rHr^t primaries, fallacy of ayatein i 

342-343. 
Disarmament, lin desirability of, 
present conditions In Enropo. 
a partial, would be fatal, 2M. 
Diacfimination, d(?roocrney and, tfi 
193; claaa, in certain t^isli 
acta, 191-192; oonatruiiiive, ItJ 
Diatribntiion of wealth, improve 
in, 209-210; in Fraaot, 244-3 
ectualiiation oi, by graduated 
heritonce ton. 3S1-3S6, 
Divorcea, the matter of, 34fl. 
Douglas, Stcphoa A., 84-86, 3S1. 

E 

EcoDomifi liberty of the individinl, 1 

206, 
Economy, national vi. uitcrnatiQiiW,^ 

235. 
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can system of, 318; opportunity 
fur atute activiiti«s concerning, 346; 
individual i;s. collective, 399 ff.; 
ie the renJ vehiolc- of improv^me^iit, 
by wiilch the Americaa is trniiied 
for his democracy, 400; American 
faith in, characterisedl by sup^?r- 
Btitioo, 4tX)-402; popular Inbereet 
lit, does not give impottB.nce to the 
word of the educated man, 403 - 
what eoQStitubL'? tl^e real education 
of tlie indji-iduol, 403-105; effi- 
piency of □a.tioDal, similarly, de- 
pen da un a nution'B ability to 
pro&t by eTperienre, 405; edu- 
cKtJon of Che individual cannqt a-c- 
oompliah tbe work of collective 
lUitloinai, 407; vulue of a reform 
movement For, 408; the work of 
collective, not compleie in iteisir, 
but followed by certain implica- 
tions, 42S. 

ibacber, O., quoted. 235. 
llmonoLpatloti, conditioDB of individuoJ, 
409 f?.; attemptH at individual, 
421 B. ; meiuia of indl viduaJ, 427 S. 
b&rgo, JefTcraon's policy of cora- 
niercial, 42; disapproved by Jack- 
son Emd Wcatem Democrats, 5i3. 

gland, fjiith of Englislimen in, 2 ; 
on (ULrly OKiunple of polUieal efS- 
cdcDcy found in, 217; increase of 
n*tional efficiency of, by attention 
strictly to her own aJInirs, 219; 
natiaiml development of, as can- 
traeted with France, 220- 221 : 
principtes of natTomdity and O'f 
democracy in., 230 £f, ; national 
afficieticy of, until recently. 231 : 
arlBtaoracy in political eystem of, 
231-23^2; Chuscs and remedies of 
loaa of ground by, 232 ffi. ; the ptift- 
oiple of CQinpramiae Cftrri>9d tO« 
f&r by ariatocra'Cy of, 234, 23B: 
political and social subserviency in, 
rvBuUing in political pHvileg:e gnd 
social fAVoritiani, 2S6-23T; na- 
tional idea of, b a matter o£ freedom, 
267- 

tuallty, stress laid by JeJfersouian 

Detaocrftta on, 44; aacrLlipe of 

liberty for, by J-affersonJaa DemD- 

ernta, 44~A5; deiafrc for, of Jack- 

M>tiia31 Democracy, leads to war on 

office-fioJding clique and th« Ma- 

tloaal Bank, 57: economic anti 




eociqI . In France, and questionable 
rcaulta, 245. 

Elqual rigtits, the Jefferstinian principle 
of, 44 ff . ; tradition of,, results in 
boflsea and truaU, 1-18-150; the 
alognn of B.II parties, 151; Roose- 
velt's inconsiHtenay on the point of, 
172; the principle of, ie the expres- 
:aiofl of an essential atipect of de- 
mocracy, ISO; insufiJciBucy of the 
principle, 181; intKiualitiee which 
have reaul ted from doctrine of, 
1S2-183; grievaneaa resulting from 
doctrine, 135; interfereace wiili. 
In Pure Food Laws, factory legis- 
lation, lntor-.Btat.e Commerce Act^ 
etc., lSl-192; subordinated imd 
Tnade helpfill to the pHlir£j>le of 
human broth«hood,207-20S; alog- 
ical .appLlcatioiL of, would wrongly 
support competition ugainsC co- 
operation, 350. 

"Era of good feeling," 51. 

Evangel izatio ft, l&W of, 282. 

Executives of stateH, proposed ad- 
nuiustrativQ syBtom for, 33S-341. 
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Factory legislation, JngttSjiblle clow dfe' 
crimination in, 191. 

Fflguet, Emile, quote^l, 193. 208, 

Farmers, neceHgity of orgonlzatltui not 
felt by, 12&; present podtioa of 
British, 235, 

Fanning, hnpravement of, in PruaBla, 
250; valueof BpecializEitioo in, 430. 

Farm iaborera, 39B. 

Kaslioda incident, 260, 

Fcdcroliiim, at cloee of Revolutionary 
War, represented by Hamilton, 2S- 
29; cliHS wbiuL Bupported, 30; 
views held by supporters of, of anti- 
Feder^tdiats, 32-33; supporter* of, 
foundied national government on dis- 
tniat of democracy, 33 ; error and 
misfortune of so doing, 33-34; the 
HamiliWjninn brand of, Bhown in 
constructive legislation foUowiag 
framing of Constitution, 39 ; recon^ 
ciiU.a.l\,oTi ol 'ftp^'i^iKvMisii^Mi -i*^. "~ 
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'ed^aligt, H&mQton'B] quot&Uoa from, 
37. 
enttisls, tho' Whigs an impravcmeDt 

on, 67. See FcJcrH-lisni. 
.uncial policy of Hamiltoa, 39. 
For«igD politry, of Gres.t Britain, 8; of 
European atat.es, 354-264; natural 
method of aniviDg at n defiuitC;, &^ 
Hhonx. by fCagJanci and Friuice, 
257-2^; bearing of colvninl ex- 
pulsion on, 200-262: reJatioo be- 
tween Datlonal domsHtJc policjr and, 
310. 

^l^eLg^ policy. Americad, 289 ff. ; th& 
Hoiir<»e Doctrine in, 201-297; of 

, JeCferaoiuan Repulilicaus, 202; wis- 
dom of OaUtinitcd p^llicy of iBolation, 
398, 310; correct policy wouJii be 
to make American ayatein stand for 
peftCQt 299; intenuUlonal nysteat 
advocated for 8oiith luid Centia.! 
AiJieritis,, and Mcsiijo, 300-303; the 
quEBtion o( relaiiiona with Canada, 
303-3UI3 ; buggest^d treaty bearing 
pn relationa betweeit United States, 
Canada, and Oreat Britain, 3QG; 
syeteaiatic development of, an ab- 
solute necessity, 306-307: eoluuial 
expanaiob, 3{)8-309 ; questjoiia of, 
raiseti by future o( China. 309-310; 
iaolaU-on of United States in only 
c^imparatlve, under modem cdndi- 
tioQ^ 310. 
Fortun-eB, the iahcritora of great, 204, 
382-384. 

France, faith, of Frenchmen Jn, 2; origins 
of national atate in, 218, SI'S; effect 
ai Revolution on national principle 
in, 223-524, luct of representative 
Inetitutiuna a defect in its Kovem- 
mait to-day, 228; democracy and 
nationality in, 239 ff.; a Republic 
proved to bo betst form of govom- 
ment for, 211-245; democracy not 
thoroughly nationalize in, 242^243 ; 
ecDDomEc problem in, 244-245; lack 
of nntional spirit in official domestic 
polic>', 243-2-44; failure of, as a 
oolchiual power aa laog &s striving 
for European aggrandiEement, 261 ; 
national idea of, is democratic but 
is reETtdered difficult and Its value 
limited. 2es. 

franchises, American municipal policj 
toward pubUc service tNipoTatioue', 
372-376. 




Freedom. Aiaerican tradltton of, 421- 

422; the faliure to attain, 422 ff. 
Free trade in Great Britain, 234. 
French Revolution, the, 223 S, 
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Gtiriaon, William Ltoyd, mental atthudf 
and policy of, contraiited wilt Lin- 
oulu'a, 35, 427. 

George, Henry, Jr., cited, 151. 

Qenmany, effect of religious war^ anii 
loek of nationnJ policy in, during 
early development, 219; nationalitx 
in, increased after Napoleon, 323, 
outstripping of England by, iadui- 
trially, 232, 233; relation hvivten 
democracy and nationality iii, 
24€ S. ; system of protection, sUU 
ownership o( railways, improvenaii 
in farming, etc., 2fi0; reed I «f 
"putemtiiiam" has heen im3niCil«l 
expansion Burpaosing other Euro- 
pean states, 250-2S1 ; posilioD of, 
not so high aa ten years ago. 3S1; 
the S&ctal Democrata, 251-2S3; 
dubious International atandiog of, 
252-253; la the; power which in 
Moat to gain ft'Om a auoceasful wu, 
252-253; in tlje cause of a laetUr 
understanding 'between EngUb^, 
Fiance, and Rusfila, 253-254; efl«t 
of auereas or failure of foreign policy 
Qa domestic policy, 254 ; furtliBr 
coiuideratioQ of inlfiTnsiionaS posi- 
tion of, and bearing' on disannanjEnt 
question, 256-259; colonial expw 
^OD of, despite her f-speciaiion ol 
European aggrandiienieot, 261 - 
dang«r of this policy, 2&1-2€3| 
n&tii:inal idea of, tume upon tbif 
principle of official leadeiahip 
ward a goal of natiuual greatQe 
267-268. 

Govemora of states, IIS; auggeated 
forma relative to administratioii ' 
338 ff.; "House of," proj 
347. 

Great Britain, eflTect of position of, oq 
domestic and foreign, policj', 8, 261; 
question whether colonial expanao 
of, has been carried too far, 2&2i_ 
relations between Canada and. 305-' 
306; suggested arrangement b» 
tween United States and, 
\ 'te C:wada, 3043. Soe Eoi^atiid. 
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mil ton, AUxonder, doctHnea of, 

v-ersua those of .Jefferson, 2S-29, 
45—46, 153 ; iaEight and energy of, 
fl&ved states frota dieunion, 37; 
quoted on tlie Coii»titiition, 37; 
linportonce of work of, ia con- 
Btruclive UgislAtiou, 3S-39; broail 
view takotl by, of goveituncntnl 
functions, 39—10; doubtful tlieory 
of, regarding national debt, 40-41 ; 
reasons (or loss of popularity and 
infl-TiencB of, 41-42; philosophy of, 
conccmfng liberty and the method 
of protecting it, 44; Roosevelt's 
Improvement on principle of, 160; 
adaptability of doctrines or, to de- 
mocracy without injury to them- 
selves, 214; foroigo. policy of, 2S9- 
290, 293-2D3, 

tan-iman, Eiiwnrd, 202. 

rat, William R,, 136, 151, !5S; rs a 
refonuer, 142, 143-144; radicalism 
of, 163; iaconaiatencles, fftfttidUB- 
neas, and dangeroua revo-Iutionary 
■pint of, 164-168; viewed ne the 
logical punishment upon the Ampri- 
caJi people for their sins of wrong 
traditioa, 166. 

lies of .American Middle Period, and 
sterile resuJta of, 422-426. 

ifll, James J., 202. 

Ider, Alfred, quoted, 144, 160, 162. 
iand, possible incorporation of, with 
Germaa Empire, 253. 
ly Alllant'e, poliUenl aj-Btctn estab- 
lished by, 226; Monroe Doctrine 
the American retort to, 291. 

loraa rule, munieipal, 347-350. 

■House of Governors," proposed, 347. 

lowe, Frederic C. J51. 

iughfts, Governor, 135. 

brotherhood, liberty and equality 
snibor^iniited to principle of, in 
ideal democracy, 207-208 ; the 
only method of realising the reli- 
gion of, 453. 



necessity of aa individual and a 

national, S-6. 
Dni» taxation, 3S4SS5, 
Dvidual emancirmtion, conditions at, 

409 ff.; attempts at, 421 ff.; mean^ 

of, 427 fr. 



Individualism, found In both Fedfiraliat: 
and Republicans at i^lose of Revo- 
lution, 32; fre& play allowed to 
through tritimph of Jcfforaon and 
defeat of Hamilton, 49 ; attitude o 
the pioneer WeBtem Democrat 
toward, 64-65; disappearance 
politiina!, in the machine, 117—125; 
encDurag'ement of, and restriction 
of central authority, rasult in the 
"Bosh" and the "tainted" mii- 
lionaire, 14&-t49; abandonment of 
the Jeffersonian conception of, 
necessary for real reform, 152—154; 
in education, as opposed to collcc~ 
tive education, 399—409 ; dianiage 
to American individuality from 
existing syatem of economic, 409. ff,; 
method of exercising' influence of, on 
behalf of social amelioration, 441 ff. 

Individuality, place of, in Middle West 
of pioflBcr days, 63—05; disap* 
pearanoe of, in work of the speeialist 
in later development of the country, 
102-1C13; injury to, from exiating 
^Htem of economic Individ ualimn, 
409^10; real meanins of, and of 
indiviJual independence, 4!0 ff , ; 
(jueation of hotr a demo emtio nation 
caa coutribute to Increase of. 413. 

Industrial corporations, regulation of, 
37S-379. See Corporations. 

Industrial legislation, class dlsarimina- 
tion in, 191. 

Inheritanee tax, a graduated, 381-385. 

Inberilore of fortunes, 204, 382-334. 

Initiative, movement in. favor of, in 
state governments, 320. 

Inaano aqiums, iuprovemeut of, as a 
function of the statu, 345. 

Inatitutioual reform, 315 ff. 

Inaursjice companies, attempted regu- 
lation of, by various state govera- 
ments, 355, 

Internal improvements, the Whig policy 
of, 05; failure of, ft7-a8. 

International relatiotia of European 
states, 3.^4-2(H. See England, 
France, OermaOy, drtd Russia. 

Latemational socialiiim, a mistake, 21^ 
211. 

International Bystem, a Stable American, 
300 ff-; ooSperalion of I^atin- 
AroeTi4»n atatea and Moxico In, 
aoO-303 ; plaee lo be htid by 
Canada In, S03-306-, s^tiuojiBftW 
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efT<[>rt to establls'b, a platn BJid in- 
evit&ble coafSPqueuiK! of tlie dem- 
oWdLic liElLloQai principle, 3UJ; 
peace in wt, 311-312. 
ter-etciCe cammerce, quesLion of stat-e 
or Federal control of, 351-357; 
policy to be fallowed by oentr»L 
government U>ward, 357-368. 

later-stQtB Commerce La,w, 1 12-113 ; 
sn Fxamplc of class legislaition., 191. 

Isolation, losg u> an indivitlua] or a 
nation from, far more Ition tlie 
gain, 263-264 ; Daniparal.fve> na- 
ture of, of United Stateia, 310-311; 
r^igiouB SEiai^tity given to tradition 
of. of Fnilet! 8tate«, 313. 

Italy, natioaal feeling In, after Napo- 
leonic epoch., 225. 



JackBoa, AjiiJreiv, the Democracy of, 52; 
quarrelsome spirit of, ctjntraat&i 
vritti Lincoln'a tnQgnanimity, 9Q. 
See Demo-cmcy, Jacksonlan. 

leCeraon, Thomas, dootrinMi of. versus 
tho9c of [lamilUin, 23-20; 03 leader 
of t!ie democracy the oppoment yf 
Hamilton, 42 ; forei^ policy of, 
42, 53, 2!>0, 293: view of democracy 
ftsetti^'niemdividuali^ni. 43; stress 
laid by, on e'4uiiHt5-, 43— M; aaertfiee 
otliberty forequiitily by, 44—45; fun- 
damental difference between Hamil- 
ton and, 45-46; conduct of, on 
assumption of power, 4(5-47; Do- 
moeracy of jRckson contrasted with 
Repui>licH.nlFi;ii of, 62; mut.ual ap- 
preciation of Western pioneer Demo- 
pmtB and, 52-33; trnt'cs of work 
of, found ia failure of Whigs against 
Jackaonian Dem-ocrata, 7lj wherein 
Lincoln dlFToTcd from, 95; necoasity 
of transforamtioQ of doctnoc^ of, 
before they con be nationalized, 
153, 214; theory om! practice of, 
contrasted with Roosevelt's tli(»ry 
and practice, 170; on example of 
triumpbont intellectuaJ dishoaaaty, 
419, 

trome, William Trai'ers, as a reformer, 
143-14*, 135, 184; pQraonnlhy of, 
160; apeoial claBa of reform advo- 
catsd by, 160-161; lack of succeas 
in otlier thaa muaic\pBi, pqlitioal 
field, lBl-162, 



Jeeus, Intention of, ia pre&chlng 

reautancc, 282. 
JudgeSj election of state, 119; Sife 

ute of office of Federal, 200; 

creatures of a poUtieal nuichi&e, 3lj 
Justice, &tate reform of oTiminal, 

345. 



Labor problem, the, 385-398. 

Labor unJotiB, 126 H., 3S5 ff.; danger 
front aggret^ive and uuficrupatoua 
unionism, 128-129 ; revolutionary 
purpose of, in demanding clan di*- 
criminiktion, 129—130; parallel^ 
between big corporations bXid, I3U, 
336; divergence from coipomticiaa, 
131; legal recognition of, de[mind«i, 
ajid disi^riiniuution in their favor by 
tbe BtBte, SSG-3S7 ; economic aiii 
social lunelioration of laboring dote 
by, 3S7; ai^iiociatiaii of laboren in, 
a necessity under present conditii 
and tb« non-untoa quui a species 
industrial derelict, 387-389; 
tiona to ?rhicb unions ahoiild 
form, 390-391; the correet poll' 
towardg, 390; prefercjice to be 
given to, by state and miuudfAi 
governments, but diserimination tu 
be made between '''bad" and 
"good" uaiona, 394; effect of pi 
poQ^ eonat^ructive organitatlon 
ot) non-tuiioCL laliorers, 305; 
farm lalxircra, 396. 

Lat^-American fitate^, CO&pecatlon 
in 'CS'tabli^limciit of a stable inte: 
tional ayatera, 300-^303; necessi 
first for improvenLeut la d' 
condition of, 302-303. 

LnW, big corporationa and the, 115-11 

Lnw^'era, function of, In Ant'SrleiUi 
liticBl flyetcm, 131 S.-, tendency 
to apecUiize, 134-135; thoae wl 
DOW Ggure in pulitical life, 135-139] 
ooTporatioD lawyer*. 136; podii 
occupied hy, in relation to modi 
Gcfonoaiic and poUtical problem, 1 

Le^mlative ore:Bnir.ation, failui* 
.tmericaii, 319-320; causa«, 32 
324; suggested remedy, 3:17-: 
quality of memberabip of. ^oidd 
Impioved, 328-329; prwpanOioa 
measures for coniiideratioii by, 
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iemn Firraer," 8-9, 



' Liberty, Hamiltmi'ft theory noncoming, 
as contrnsteiJ with .lefEeraaaiitn 
Demoerata', 44^5; bearing oi 
■worship of Bo-called, on bthavio-r of 
factiona at time of slavery crisis, Tft ; 
napansibilitj' of a democracy (or 
personal, laS H. r ecoaomic, of th* 
individual, 201-206; HUbordillated 
and made helpfu! to the prinfliple of 
human brotherhood, 207-2OS. 

Liberty ajid union, Hamilton's Idea of, 
4l' i 45; prevailing view of, during 
"era of gofid feeling," SI. 

Life insuronco companies, attempted 
regulation of, by varfoua state gov- 
enunenta, 355. 

Lincoln, AbraJnun, first appearance of. 
In debates with Dougiaa, S5-86 ; 
service of, in seeing etmighter aad 
thinking harder than did his con- 
temporaries, 87 ; trntkesth* Western 
Demgcracy understand for the fii^t 
time that AfflericEin nationality h & 
living principle^ 8S; peculiar service 
reaiiered by s.ad wheieLa his great- 
ness lay, 88-89 ; tliu pcrso-nal worth 
pf, S9 ; early eareer and surroundlags 
of, 89-90 ;■ wherein he dilTereti from 
the average Weafem Democrat, 90- 
fll ; training and development of 
his Jntdlcot, 91-93; further con- 
oiderHitioa of hia chciractor, 94 (f. ; 
contrasted with Jeffersr.n, 95; with 
Ganison, G5, 127 ; with Jacksoo., 
96; JiEceasity for cmphaeio of the 
diRcrem^e bet'wee'n, and his con- 
Iffltnporary fellow-countrymen, 98- 
90; national intellectual and moral 
stature of, 427. 

Low, Seth, a? a reformer. 143. 

lynching, cause of, 31S; methckd of 
stopping, 344. 
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for breaking power of, 334; civil 

eervicQ reform has not retarded 
progress of, 335. 

McClellan, George B,, as a reformer, 143. 

MadlsoD, Jnmea, ronduct of eecond wbi 
with Eugbnd by, 53-5-1. 

Manufacturing, Uamilton's poLiDy in etl- 
eouraglng, 39. 

Merit QyGlem in offices, 143; disappoint- 
ing rosultB of OBt&tiliBhiaDnt of, 334- 
337. 

Bfexico, cooperation nf, in establlshinrait 
of stable iiLtematioaul system, 303. 

Midiile Ages, city states of the. 215; 
origins of the national st&te founil 
in, 2L7 ff. 

Middle class, rise of, tn Great- Brit) 
Z34-23S, 239. 

Militarism aad nationality, 254 B. 

Millionaire, tbe '''tainted," a result oi 
extreme individunlif^m. 149. ^m 

"Money Power," .lacksoniBU Dc^^l 
racy's attitude toward, 59- ^B 

Uonopolles, Buggested metkeures BgalDst, 
in nlim[C;{pa]itiei5, 374. 

Monroe Doctrine, the, 290 IT.; acoepted 
aa the corollary of policy coatamed 
in Waal ling ton's Farewell Addreaa, 
291; thfl American retort: to the Holy 
Allianec, 291-292; American demo- 
cratic idea converted into a dan- 
gerously aggressive principle by, 
293-291; results to United St&toi 
of attenkptiug to enforce. 2QB-3fl7] 
implies an incorapatibiJity between 
American, and European institutions 
whiehdoeanot e:d&t, 297; continued 
adherence to, will involve United 
Statea in fruitless wars, 299-300] 
necea^ty of foreatallitii; inevitable 
future objectiana to, 307. 

Morgan, J, Fierpont, 202. 

Mugwumps, 141, 

Miiirhcad, James, quoted, 18-10, 

Muiiiripol corporations, relations of i 
governments to, 347—348. 

Municipal reform, 143. Set CitiM, 

Munsterberg, Hugo, quoted, 3. 



Machinery, plac« of, in Amorican eco- 
nomic development, 108, 
.Machines, politipal, 117 ff.; created to jj 

eatiafy a real need, 124-125j power 

of, felt in t.ho Courts, 31S; corrup- 1 Nft,t>o\eO&, TflA, la.^, "ttft. 

tiba sad /ncora.pptenee of 8te.te \ Nu.t»Qtial %a.TiJt, tine, *?!*» 

I^ialath'e wrganiKationa traceabie \ ISa.ttotia.Wx.-j, iia.Me.r^ 

to. 321; twnjplete reform of local \ Tl R.-,'^iTO\K>-9,eA&»i 

•dminietrative aystema neoeasBiTy \ m\,«niB.\Ao\i6JL •»«= 
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210-211; ori^ns of the modem 
tiyalem, 215 fi. ; development of 
principle of, ta Eurgpeaa states, 
21&-221 : eScieocy roaulting from, 
but aiao abuses, 221-222; creed of 
French Revolutionists inimical to 
■pirit of. 222-223; incrtaeed force 
of principle, resulting from abuses 
of French under Napgieon, 22S; 
bearing of TrDaly of Vienna and 
political system of the Holy Alli- 
ance en, 22^226; tnic mcianing 
of, 6rBt iiridj>rstood after revolu- 
tionary epoch of 1848, 22B-2.30; 
na univcraal nnd perfect machinery 
for accLiring, eipcrience showe, 
220-230; relation betw«ea prin- 
eipJcfl of, and principles c^f demgc- 

jlfccy, 230; principle of, ood ol 

Idemoi^racy, iu England, 2.*^ E. ; 

LdeRtDcracy and, in France, 230 ff. ; 

Erdation betwoert democracy and, 

[Id Germany, 246' IT. ; Bchiam cre3.ted 
German, by the Sgcial benio 

*«aia, 2.51; militarism ojid, 25-i ff. ; 
Qotonial expansion ia propor to 
priaciple of, 251); intern!* tioDai re- 
tatlons a condition of, 2li;i-2Q4 ; 
Important positi-on of tradition in 
principle of, 265-2liQ ; principles 

lof, and of democriLcy, in AlnttJcQ, 
367 ff.; and centralization, 272^ 
279. 
NatEoiinliwtioci, metUiitLg of process of, 

27A. 
Non-lntorferencei policy of, 3J2-313. 
Nod- real etailce, doctricig of, QCit meatlt 

for tlifs world, 282. 
KoQ-union Laborers, 3S7-3S9; QJIect du, 
of proposed coii&tnictive otgoniKa- 
tion of labor, 305. 
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I Old age pensions In England, 239. 
Oppdrtuuily, oecM&ity of enjojTnenl of, 
by IndiWduaLa, 203. 
Order, maintenaiite of, as a state fimc- 
tion, 344^345_ 
Oregon, tlie initiative in, 32S. 
Ore landa, lease of, Ui United Slates 
Steel Corporation, 114. 



barker, Alton B., 163. 
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FBt«mslism, G«rDum, 2ACI. 

Fatriotiam, oational, 2; AmericBiL, i 
trasled with tliatof other o&tti 
2-3- 

Faai^e, democraey and, 308 (t, 

FenaloDsi, <3ld age, in Eogland, W; 
military, in United States, 271 

PhiUppiaes, questions coaceraia^t 
can acquisition of, 308-309. 

Polaud, partition of, 222. 

Police force, state. 344-345. 

Political Gpecialist. S*e "Bon," 

Fot>tiE^s, separation of the buai&eis nun 
frgm, 117; speciplifed orgEaua- 
tion of, llS-131. 

Popular sovereignty, Stephen A.. IbBp-__ 
laa's theory qf, S4--86; oilliciKai 
democracy de&ned as, L76-1T 
principle of, as represented 
French ReX'^olut.ionaries, 223-2 
principle; of national sovereiendi 
Hot to be confused with, 265-208 
the essential 'coodilion of d» 
moamcy, 269-270; dc^ition «r 
the phrase, 279 ff.j is eiitlivftlal_ 
for Americans to the phrase "s 
tivnal Sovereignty," 280; ini« 
ceptioQS of, notably Douglaal 
error, 28 1. 

Porto Rico, relations between L^niud 
States and, 2m. 

Foverty, as a. Eocial danger hi a 
eratio state, 205. 

Pnson.'s, improvement C(, na a fune 
of the state, 343. 

Protlt^ oE corporatioan, disposal 
quesUon. of eiccasive, 370. 

Property, preservation of uulinit 
of private, 209, 

Protection, Whig policy of, and it! 
defeat, 6S; Bismarck'a policy of, 
250. 

Public ownership, 306-367; rauiddF 
372-375; the portion of rail» 
property properly subieet to, 3? 
377; another plan of, rega 
railroads, 377-373, 

Public Servico CommL-iaiona of 
York State, 300-361 ; prinoipal ( 
jectioo to, 36S. 

Public service corporatlona holJ 
DnunicipEkl fraUchisf^, elinuld 
Htibjeet to cities only, 349; mu 
pal policy toward, 372-373. 

Pure Food Bill, claas dJacrimination 
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iKiAdflr Mnditl&oa of growth of 
Americanj 109 ; the granting of re- 
bates by, 110-111; public annBr-- 
Bhip of, ftdvocaced by W, J, Bryan, 
158; Btftte ownerahip of, in Pmasia, 
250; constructive orgaBifatton of, 
in United States, 351 S.; dominbr 
tioo pf, In politics of 8tat«B, 352- 
353; undeeirability at state auper- 
vieian of, and dang'er to roads tbeic- 
tcIvcs, 353-3:64; ignarant ui<3 un- 
wise le-gislatian by statea Mnecm- 
inRi 3M— 353; JuibBtitution of con- 
trol of central go\*onitQent for alBte 
control, 356-3S7 1 policy to be fol- 
lowed by central gavemtDBnt to- 
ward, 357 ff. ; law should be pttaaed 
pfo^^ding for aEreemenla between 
roads, and mergers, 364-365: free- 
dom sbou'iJ be left to, to nia!ke 
mtPs and nchedulca, ajid develop- 
their IrftfEe, 3C5-3fifi ; publin owner- 
ship of, 36^; regulatioa of, by 
Fedoral conunissiona a doubtful 
step. 360-393, 36S; process of com- 
bination among, and results. 375- 
370; vaJue of monopoly posacfsaed 
by, could be secured to the com- 
munity by FederjJ govRrament 
taking po-K^easion of terminalu, 
right of w»y, tntcks, and etattona, 
376-377; the aJti^rnative plan, of 
government sppropnution of rooda, 
«j3.d its working out, 377-37&. See 
Corporations, 
1 estate tax. 3S5. 
iat4?a, 109, 110-113. 357. 

1, prinople of the, 332-333; em- 
ployment of the, in suggest^ ad- 
minlstrstive system, 338, 340. 
•rendum, movement in favor of, hi 
State einvernracnts, 330; pros and 
Coua of the. 337-328. 
inn, course of the movement, 141- 
142; variety in kinda of, 142-143; 
variety found in exponents of, 143- 
144; function of, according to the 
refonpers. 144-145; dltiappointtDent 
of hopefi for, and reasons, 145-147; 
a better understanding of meaning 
Of| Vid of tb? fijnct^on of refarTn>i;rs, 
SBcesaary ta fiuncfessfiil corTEction. of 
abuses. 147; causes of nccii for, 

t4J^15C: wrong conceplioiu of, 



and lateIlectuB3 Bwafcening essential 
for, 130; true methods for accom- 
plisbiag, 152-lM : state inettCu- 

tionall, 31S ff . ; policy of drift 
^o^d opt be allcvw^ ia, 315— 31&J 
Btalf adminislrative, 333 fT. ; nn- 
possibilitj' of aocioiDplisliing, by 
Auftralian ballot, direct primary 
ayslcm, and similar dCv-icoS, 341- 
343; direct practica! value of a 
movement for, may be surpaseetl 
bv ita indirect educational value, 
408. 

fteich, Emll, quoted. 1. 

Religious wara. bearing of, on nntional 
dev.elopnieDt of Eiiropejin states, 
210. 

Hepublicanism, represented by Jefferaon, 
2S-29, 30, 31; identified with po- 
liti<-nl di^nicr and social instability 
by Federalists, 32-33; oppoaitioU. 
of, to Federa-li^iED as represented by 
Homihon. 42-46 : allianoeof Feder- 
al>st,a and parly of, 46-47; tOeclB 
of combination, 50-51; Jefferson's 
^public&nism -conli^sted with 
JackBou'a Democracy, 52; view* 
hel<) by anpjwrleire of, on bIrvbit 
question, 73. 

Ropubljcnn pnrty, causes leading to 
(•rgnniintion of the modem. S3 ; ita 
claims to being the first genuinely 
uatiooal party, S3-S4; rescue of, 
by Roosevelt, 171- 

Revnlgtions, question of, 210. 

Rocltefcller, John D., 111-112, 114, 
115. 

Roman Empire, the, 216. 

Rooaevelt. Theodor*, 86, 136, 155; aa a 
reformer, 142, 107; natiooalizatioit 
of reform by, 1G8-170; policy of, 
compared with Ilamiltonian cteed, 
169; theory and practice of, con- 
trasted with Jefferson's, 170; the 
reatiue of the Republican party by, 
171; ■v^llnerabiHty of, on the point 
of equal rights, 172; has really been 
building better thnn he knew or will 
admit, 173-174; t-nticism of^ as a 
national reformer, 174-175, 

Roosevelt-Taft prog-mmnie, of recogni- 
tion of oorporatlons, tempered by 
regulation, 3dS-359; haw best to 
carry out, 369-300. 

Root, Elihu, 135; international system. 
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Kussis, fnlth of RiiFisianB In, 2; inter- 
n&LEnnftl ^iiiiatjon ofj at preaent, 
263, 2S&-257, 258; Weikness of, 
EpOBSd, 311. 



a. 3S5. 
Geur^-o, quoted, 454. 

ScicntistH, met-hudB oi, a pi^rfect type of 
AutbontaUve teabajn&l metbotlfi, 
434. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Law, a hhr to 
proi>cr treAtnicnt of corporate ag- 
granLlJKCJnent, 2T4; aa an expousive 
attempt Iq save th« life of the nma]l 
eompFitiUir "who cannot ht>M his 
own. Bhaii]d be t«p^aled, 359. 

&l&vel)DliJ«ra, Ka impartial eetimate of, 
61-82. 

Sla\-ery, i^ffect af introduction of factor 
of, on Denwonvt" and. Whiga, 72 ; 
eanctioned by tbc Constitution, and 
rcsultn, J2-J.1; attitude of the two 
political partica toward, 73-74 ; 
ebirlcini; of the question, and com- 
pconiiacEi, 7-i', brings out mconsist> 
enoy of alliance between Jeffer- 
sdiuaT] d^moi^rBfy and American 
□atioDality aa emlsodierl in ConstJ- 
tuliotial Union, 75; Webster's atti- 
tudeon thequcation, 75-77; Ameri- 
can people seporu ted into fivpjjarties 
by, 77; attiLude of Constitutional 
UnioniatB toward, 18; beliefs ot 
Abolitfiiniata, Soutliem Democrats, 
Northern Domocruta, and Re pub- 
boKTis, 78-79: bodyef public opinJan 
looking ba de-natJonnlisitlg slavery, 
which W4ts organiKed into the Re- 
publican party, S3-S4, 

Smythe. William, 151, 

Social Democrftta, party of, in Germany, 
251 , 

Socialiam, weakness of. 210; idea of an 
intemfttional, a mistato, 210-211. 

Sof ialit^ts, d<ictrine pieacliDd by extreme, 
in France, 243. 

SocittI problem, democrftcy and the, 13S- 
1-10. 

South America, boarini? of Monroe Doc- 
tdtie oa, and posdbia complication!] 
resnhinE from. 294-296. 

Spain, religions wars of, 219^ naticinal 
fcelinR in, Incicaa^ Vs afcfiaaa of 
N^pot^n, 225. 



Spopializatii^n, coivtwnpt for, in 
Wcstof pionter daya, 53-65; 
sily for, resulting from ind 
development, 162-103 ; a 
Anteri^LBn bTi^iota? mnn., 1 
117; of tlie politician, 117 E. 
imioiis a decisive instam 
126 ff.; amowE lawyers, )34~1 
garded as a revolt from tl 
tional democratic tradition, 
139; perils of, to American 
organization, 139 ; part 
played Id individual emanci 
by, 427-441. 

Sfiolls systBui, causes of Introduct 
57, 5J*-<l0i eiTect of, oppo 
that intended, 60-61; civil 
reform and the, 143. 

"Square dflal," Roosevelt's, 20, 15 

Standard of living, a conEtaiitly 
for wage-earners, 206; labor 

an effective mp phingr y tot I 

38T. 

Standard Oil Company, attemptc 
ulation of, by \*BriouB stati 

Stand aHfl, in scientilic work 
liberal or practical aria, 43i 
a-cq,ulpeioent -of authentic, 
43B: of technieal escceUenee 
437; only way of improving 
Iftj-, for men of higher stao 
443-444. 

State', development of the at 
SIS' S.; ineroasiiig politic! 
ciency of, ehnwn to be propo' 
to rcMponsible exerciae of f 
21.7-220. 

State grivemmentB, reS'rganlRatt 
in clcmovratlc; Spirit, after fi 
tionary War, 31 ; Uelc of hu< 
Americdin, 317; failure nf oi 
and civil coun^ 318; chootl 
(Jitioii of tax ayetema and 
tional syBbema, 318- 319 ; 
potent and frequently dii 
financial and economio legi 
319; fault lies partly in t 
Btandarda of morality, but I 
alao Is result of unM'igp or] 
tion, 319; demand for reo. 
tion ofj 319-320; movom. 
favor of initiative anH rcfwi 
in, 330, S27-32S; wrong di 
of CAuaes of le^slativ-e cor 
and Lnconipetence, 3211-321 ; 
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of Ry^Btem of checbB aad bBl:Lnct9 
in, 31^3-324; talJure of, to be im- 
puteti (hiefly to lack of a ceutfai- 
ised TcejioUHibl<? urgaiii»ili<ju, 3'34; 
improvenieiit in legisluliii^a nesea- 
aary, 326-329; plan Hiiggestcd for 
improvement of, 32S-331; wl- 
ministrative reform in, 333 ff,; 
xn^Jnt-BDAJice of order by, 344; x^- 
organic: lit ian, of mmintil U-wb by, 
344-345; improvement of prisons 
and iusiuie (isyliuiis by, 345; paa- 
cdble Qoth'itit^ of, in relation to 
labor, educatio oal quest ions, etc . , 
346 ; in^^lhad ol ftttiiining their 
majdmiun useFulnea?, 347; relation 
of, to cities, 347-349; questionH 
Buch fts reB(ilatii3n of commorce, 
eontroU of corporations, distribu- 
tion of wealEh, afi<l pteventlon of 
poverty outside af field of activities 
of, 350: dommatJon of railroada in, 
352-353; Interference of, with nUl- 
TQH^I, inaiirartce, and other oorpora- 
tJons, 353-365, 

ttefTena, LihcoUl, 103. 

iterilization of ctimiaEdSr 345. 
k», 127-128. 392. 
Irage, advimtageB and disadvantages 

of > liinitod, ig8^l9«. 
irecne Court, power of the, 132-133; 
Auocess of, in tbe Amcrii^&n political 
pyatem, 134 ; question of life tenure 
of o£c« of judgoB of, 300. 



ft. President, 13S. 

any Hall, 125, 151. 

ritfi an example &f citise leglsUtion, 
191 ; Federal aulhoriliea reaponsible 
for, 274; first duty of Umted Btatee 
to revise, 305. 

riff reform, 142-143. 
at! on, renifHlylng: exceadve profits 
of corporations by, 370; as b 
tte&pon of municipalities against 
monupoli^, 374 ; use of power of, 
to eH)ualii!e dl.'tC.ribtition of wealth 
«lid raise motLey for goVei'nniental 
expenses, 3S1 ; of inberituneed, 3S2- 
SSfi; of iiieurDe:S, 3S4~335; real 
estate aad talotm, 385. 
: evsttms, state, cliaatic condition 
of, 318. 

Mhoob, powtti of, 429-430. 



ToWiieo mantifaeture, regulation of, hj 

goverrutient, 379. 

ToIbUjJ', pernicious feaiiltit of triumpb 
of dcinoeraoy of, 282; led [tiU> 
error by brotherly feelings, 453. 

Trade schools, SKI. 

Tffidition, force of ai?cumulftted aational, 
in forming a people tuto a state, 
237, 259; tbe aatiobDJ, of England, 
Oemmuy, FraBce, and Aroerica, 
2ti7~-27<J ; iie<:e3aity of emaacipA- 
lion of liations fraro, 279. 

Trust funds, evils of, 333-3*4. 

TruBts. Set Corpor&tiaaa. 



Un-Amerieenism, thfl reforming sp&H 

WTongly called, 49. 
U nlE cation of Ge miany by Elisnum:lc, 

247-249; wara which helped to- 

ward, were justifiable, 2^. 
Unionism, labor. Sec Labor unio-nd. 
United States Steel CorporKtion, !«•,•» 

of QIC luids by, 114. 



Vienna, Treaty of, 225, 
Virtue, tbe principle of democnejr, 454,1 
Voting^ for state representative*, 3Z9;| 
Aiperleail syatemH of, 341—343. 



w 

Wftg&^ame™, increasing atiuidaJd 

lii-iog for, 20fi ; weakness of «onlAl>| 
ietie prugramme iar, 210-211. S4 
Labor uuionA. 

War of 1S12 and iU leanna, 6S-68. 

Wars, juBtifiAblllty of, 2&6-26«; UktU-' 
hood of raorcj before eatAbUalinielit 
of » qUible P-UTopttta ^tUAtion, 257. 

WaahinEti>D. roreii^ )KiUey ouatMloed In 
FareweU Addreiw of, SWO. 

Wealth, neeemlty of opportunity lor te- 
quifin£, 303; fmpr&veBoait In lbs 
diatribution of. 2r.rt-2t(l; dialrlbu- 
don of. in France, 244 345; cguBll* 
c»tiun <i( dlMrtbutloa til, iry ipkdii- 
ater] inberitnOM Ux, 38)-886. 

WctiKter. flvtiiil. 52. 477; nuun. 
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